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CHAPTER I. 
CAUGHT IN THE DARK, 


N the beginning, it were best 

to relate, I think, how Saggs 

first met The Thunderbolt 

and became associated with 
him, ff much of The Thunderbolt’s 
success was due to his peculiar friend- 
ship with a man at the other extreme 
of life. 

Their meeting was one of those 
things that cannot be explained readily, 
one of those incidents that make per- 
sons think everything is foreordained. 
Certainly neither of them anticipated 
putting eyes on the other that evening. 
There was something peculiar about it; 
and since it is my intention to relate 
several adventures of The Thunderbolt, 
and since Saggs was concerned in them 
all, it were best to tell the facts of 
that first meeting in their entirety—for 

1D ps ; 


it was something of an adventure in 
itself. 

Five feet four was Saggs. He had 
heavy, stooped shoulders, short and 
thick arms and gigantic hands. His 
head was poorly formed. Any scien- 
tist would have declared that the ears 
stuck out too straight from it, that the 
eyes were too small and glittering and 
much too close together, the lips rather 
thick and the lower jaw too heavy. 

Having gone so far, such a scien- 
tist, warmed to his subject, might have 
declared that Saggs was the sort of 
man never to be trusted—and there the 
scientist would have been wrong. For 
latent in Saggs’ nature there was an 
abiding loyalty that no human being as 
yet had called forth. And he pos- 
sessed far more strength, physically and 
mentally, than a person would have 
given him credit for at first glance. 

In Saggs was the soul of a thug, 
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made so by his bitter battle against an 
unappreciative world. He had no 
friends and did not know of a single 
relative. Saggs had been kicked about 
the world since boyhood, until he had 
gained the impression that the hand of 
every other man was raised against 
him. Even in the questionable haunts 
of the underworld he met with indiffer- 
ence and scorn rather than with friend- 
ship and friendliness and the spirit of 
comradeship. He had no mutual in- 
terest with honest men, and criminals 
did not seem to care for his company. 

Saggs was a sneak thief always, a 
careless burglar at times, a poor sort of 
criminal forced by circumstances to 
work alone. He would have made an 
excellent follower—and did afterward 
—but never would he have made a 
leader. Saggs had a quick intuition 
that served him extraordinarily well at 
times, but he had no creative brain. 

Always Saggs was in need of funds, 
though his existence was a poor enough 
one. He occupied a dingy room in a 
tumble-down lodging house that was 
owned and operated by a former con- 
vict who was suspected of being a stool 
pigeon on occasion. And he ate when 
he could and what he could, generally 
in greasy, little restaurants of the 
poorest class; and he dressed like what 
he was. 

Now and then Saggs even worked 
for a few days at some honest labor. 
Perhaps he might have worked steadily 
and remained honest, but he never 
seemed to be able to retain a job. 
Saggs was the sort of man that others 
pick out to be the recipient of abuse. 
If anybody was to be blamed for any- 
thing, the foreman made it a point to 
put the blame on Saggs—and to dis- 
charge him. 

Once, early in his career, Saggs had 
been a valet for a time. He had the 
makings of an excellent valet in him, 
too, being of a type eager to serve and 
to look up to the right sort of master, 


but his employer had discharged him 
because he did not look the part. After 
that Saggs had decided that it would be 
easier to become a thief than to search 
for a new master who could overlook 
his personal appearance. 

There are degrees of success in crime 
the same as in anything else, and Saggs, 
forced to go it alone, was almost at the 
bottom of the ladder. It was not in 
him to plan. He trusted to his luck, 
which generally was bad. He was like 
an untaught mechanic trying to work 
without knowledge or tools. 

On an evening that meant a great 
deal to Saggs, he had wandered into the 
better part of the city, hoping to obtain 
something that could be exchanged for 
money in the establishment of a certain 
“fence” he knew, a thief who robbed 
thieves. utterly without 
funds, and he was hungry. Moreover, 
his room rent would be due within 
twenty-four hours, and the former 
convict who operated the lodging house 
was not the one to extend credit. 

Saggs was apprehensive, but his 
present need rendered him _ more 
desperate than usual. It seemed that 
Saggs always was apprehensive about 
something, and especially concerning 
arrest. He never had been arrested 
except once, and then for vagrancy; 
but he never had forgotten the thirty 
days he had spent behind bars. In the 
jail he had made the acquaintance of a 
genuine convict who was being held for 
investigation, a man who had “done 
time” twice, and who had spoken to 
Saggs at length about a real prison and 
how the men were treated, and mis 
treated, there. 

Great fear of a term in prison had 
been more than redoubled in Saggs by 
that conversation. Never did he im 
dulge in a crime now, no matter how 
trivial its nature, but he shuddered to 
think of the possibility of capture and 
incarceration. And to-night the great 
fear of it seemed to be upon him again 


Saggs was 
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—but the desperate need of money was 
with him, too, and that dominated. 

Saggs was dressed in a dark gray- 
green suit and had a soft cap pulled 
well down over his eyes. A handker- 
chief was looped around his necle in 
such fashion that it could be pulled up 
quickly over the chin and made to 
serve as a sort of mask. He carried 
a revolver in his hip pocket. For two 
hours or more Saggs prowled around 
the streets in the district of residences 
of the better sort, and during that time 
several chances for a holdup presented 
themselves. 

But Saggs made no attempt to take 
advantage of these chances. It requires 
a certain amount of courage of a sort 
to be a successful holdup man, and 
Saggs did not possess the courage. 
Later, he showed courage enough, but 
that was under the leadership of The 
Thunderbolt, and with a sense of loy- 
alty to aid him. 

It was close to the midnight hour 
when Saggs crept furtively along a 
trimmed hedge and finally crouched 
quickly in the darkness beside it. As 
far as he could see, there was no 
pedestrian on the wide avenue, and the 
only vehicles in sight were those using 
a cross street several blocks away. 

Saggs turned around and regarded 
the nearest house carefully. It was 
large, almost a mansion, in fact, and 
evidently the home of persons of 
wealth and social position. Wide 
lawns surrounded it, and these lawns 
were dotted here and there with trees 
and clumps of valuable shrubs. 

The name of the owner was un- 
known to Saggs; nor did he know any- 
thing about the household. He did not 
care particularly about such _ things. 
Saggs was not a top-notch criminal of 
method; he made no effort to gather 
information and make his plans before- 
hand. He trusted to luck and always 
played a “hunch.” He seemed to have 


a hunch this night, and it gave him 
something akin to a feeling of security. 

Dark, shadowy streaks were across 
the wide lawn before him, and no light 
was showing in the big house. Saggs 
listened carefully for a time and then 
left the shelter of the trimmed hedge 
and moved slowly toward the building. 
He was careful to keep in the dark 
streaks, and he traveled with caution. 

With half distance covered 
safely, Saggs stopped beside a tree to 
watch and listen again. No sounds 
came from the street in front, and the 
big house remained in silence. 

Saggs stretched himself on the 
ground and began making his way for- 
ward again, going from tree to tree 
and from shrub to shrub, crawling to- 
ward the rear of the building. Now 
he was concentrating on making an en- 
trance, and thought no more of -being 
observed by some one outside the 
grounds. And. so he passed twice 
through streaks of light that came from 
the nearest arc lamp in the street—and 
was seen. 

Detective Martin Radner, of the city 
police force, an officer of experience 
and skill, had been in that section of 
the city in consultation with a man of 
wealth who was laying a trap for per- 
attempting extortion. Leaving 
after the conference, Detective Radner 
observed that it was a fine night, and 
decided to walk for some distance, as 
he always did when he wanted to think 
about a case that claimed his attention. 

Coming to a certain corner, Detective 
Radner decided to cut through an 
alley and so reach a particular car line 
street. The alley passed 
behind the residence Saggs was ap- 
proaching, and Detective Radner 
glancing over the alley wall, saw a dark 
form threading across the lawn in the 
direction of the house. 

Honest men do not approach a house 
in that manner at night, and so Detec- 
tive Radner was interested imme- 


the 


sons 


on a cross 
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diately. He knew that the residence 
was that of Conner Bradford, a finan- 
cier who interested himself in politics 
to a certain extent, and who was able 
to “make” a man if he took a fancy 
to him. Detective Radner knew where 
to find the patrolman on the beat, and 
went in search of him. He wanted 
help, for he was ambitious to make a 
sure capture and gain the gratitude of 
Conner Bradford. 

Saggs crawled on across the lawn and 
finally reached the wall of the house. 
Now he stood up, for here he was 
shielded even from the arc light on the 
corner. Once more he listened care- 
fully, but no sound came to his ears 
save the whispering of the night breeze 
through the treetops. Saggs continued 
slowly along the wall, his fingers 
touching it continually. 

Presently he reached a window about 
two feet square, and he realized that 
it opened into the basement. Being 
a sneak thief and not a professional 
and high-class burglar, Saggs carried 
no tools with which to open window or 
door. His “kit” consisted only of two 
skeleton keys of an obsolete pattern, 
which would open nothing that could 
not have been opened with a piece of 
stiff wire. And he was a bit afraid of 
windows and doors, too, especially in 
such houses as this. Once, two years 
or so before, Saggs had set off a bur- 
glar alarm by touching a door casement, 
and had escaped capture only by a nar- 
row margin. 

Saggs pressed one hand against the 
glass and discovered to his great sur- 
prise that the window swung open from 
the bottom. Some careless servant, 
Saggs supposed, was to be thanked for 
that. It simplified matters greatly for 
Saggs. Without touching the casement, 
he swung the window up its entire dis- 
tance, and fastened it there by means 
of its own hook. Once more he 
stopped to listen, but heard no omi- 
nous sound, 


As he did not have an electric torch, 
Saggs was compelled to strike a match 
now beneath the protection of his coat, 
and hold it in his cupped hands to 
deflect the light into the basement. 
Below the window he saw a sort of 
bench, and Saggs knew that he could 
drop upon it easily and without touch- 
ing the frame of the window and pos- 
sibly setting off an alarm. 

He hesitated another moment, listen- 
ing intently, and then he dropped and 
landed safely, and stepped from the 
bench to the floor. The flare of the 
match had shown Saggs that this base- 
ment room was the laundry of the resi- 
dence. 

There was but one door to the room, 
and Saggs hurried across and pulled it 
open. He was compelled to strike an- 
other match now, and he did it cau- 
tiously, flinching at the slight noise it 
made. Before him he saw a long hall, 
and at the end of the hall was a flight 
of steps leading up to the ground floor 
of the house. 

Saggs slipped swiftly and_ silently 
along the hall and up the flight of 
steps, and so came to another door. 
This one, too, was unlocked, and Saggs 
turned the knob carefully and opened 
the door an inch at a time, fearful of 
creaking hinges, oppressed by a sudden 
nameless fear, his heart pounding at 
his ribs. He found himself in a rear 
hall on the first floor of the mansion. 

Now he stepped close to one of the 
walls and drew the handkerchief up 
over his chin, then pulled his cap down 
lower over his forehead. He took the 
revolver from his hip pocket, whirled 
the cylinder, and held the weapon 
ready in his left hand. 

Forward he went, hoping for good 
luck, and that no servant would be 
aroused. He wished now that he pos- 
sessed some knowledge of the interior 
of the residence. He had no intention 
of really looting it, for such an act 
was utterly beyond him; he hoped only 
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to be able to pick up a few articles of 
‘value that could be turned into money 
at the establishment of the fence before 
morning. 

Ahead of him he saw a streak of light 
that seemed to come through a window 
from the distant street. He approached 
carefully and found an open casement 
that gave entrance to a large room. 

Saggs slipped into the room and came 
to a stop against the wall. The light 
did come from the window; it made 
one wide streak across the floor and 
went into the hall. Saggs blinked his 
eyes and tried to accustom them to 
the semigloom, for he did not want to 
strike matches if it could be avoided. 

And then a shiver started at the base 
of his spine and ran rapidly up until 
it reached his neck. Saggs could not 
understand it, but it seemed to warn 
him of danger. He had heard no 
sound, had sensed no movement, had 
seen not so much as a flickering 
shadow. The feeling of danger per- 
sisted, however, and with it came a 
sense of being watched. 

Saggs felt the perspiration start on 
his forehead. He tried to tell himself 
that there was nothing to fear, since 
he had heard no noise, but he could 
not make himself believe it. He licked 
at his lips under the handkerchief 
mask, gulped, tried to center his atten- 
tion on something in the streak of light. 

He stood motionless a moment 
longer, then moved a few feet along 
the wall, making not the slightest sound, 
one hand extended to touch any furni- 
ture that might be in the way, the other 
holding the revolver ready. Again } 
stopped and almost held his breath. 
Not a sound, not a movement in the 
room, and yet Sages felt that some- 
body was there, within a few feet of 
him, watching him in the darkness, 
— making ready to spring upon 


1 
) 
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Again he moved along the wall. He 
came to a table and was forced to leave 


the wall and go around it. He felt 
over the surface of the table and found 
that there was nothing upon it except 
a lamp and two books, nothing that he 
wanted. 

“I’m just nervous,” Saggs thought. 
“If anybody had seen me there would 
have been a noise before this. Ill find 
what I want, then get out of —~-” 

Once more he stood almost without 
breathing for the space of a minute, 
and satisfied himself that there was no 
sound as of a person aroused, no 
breathing, no soft footfall that might 
hint at danger. 

“T’m a nervous fool,” he declared to 
himself. 

He came to the wall again and 
started following it, hoping to reach the 
opening into the dining room, if it hap- 
pened to be on that side of the house. 
Saggs knew that a dining room was an 
excellent place in which to find nego- 
tiable stuff. He hoped to make a good 
haul there, and then get away, for that 
peculiar feeling would not leave him, 
and his fear and nervousness were in- 
creasing. 

He thought that he heard a footfall, 
and again he stopped, facing toward 
the doorway through which he had 
entered. And suddenly his two arms 
were gripped from behind as though by 
steel bands, and a voice spoke into one 
of his ears in a hissing whisper: 

“Silence! Don’t make a move! 
You're a dead man if you do!” 


CHAPTER II. 


AN INTERRUPTION, 


S““ (;S stood for an instant as though 


turned to stone. It seemed that 

he could hear the fierce beating of his 

heart. The nameless fear clutched at 
him once more. 

He did not drop the revolver, nor 

did he attempt to use it. That stern 


grip on either arm seemed to convey to 
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him an idea that it would be futile to 
attempt resistance. 

And then it flashed through his mind 
that this meant capture, incarceration 
for a long term in a prison such as his 
convict friend had described to him in 
the jail. Common sense and reason 
left him; he became like a wild animal 
at bay. 

Suddenly he tried to twist and turn, 
fear lending him twice his usual 
strength. He stifled a cry that rose to 
his lips, and he found that his struggles 
availed him nothing. Braced against 
the wall, the man who held him pris- 
oner retained his grip on the arms and 
wrenched them cruelly. Panting, per- 
spiring, Saggs ceased struggling and 
gasped for breath. 

“That is better, my man,” came a 
whisper in his ear. “No sense in try- 
ing to put up a fight.” 

Saggs heard himself whispering like 
a man in a dream. 

“Who—who are you? 
bull - 

“Spare yourself words,” the whisper 
“Tell me first—who are 


Ifi—you're a 


came again. 
you?” 

“That’s—iny business.” 

“Um! Nasty about it, are you? I'll 
find out who you are, soon enough.” 

Saggs felt himself drawn backward 
through the darkness, and sensed that 
he was being pulled into a little ante- 
room. He heard the door closed softly, 
and for an instant, as it was being 
closed, only one of his arms was 
gripped. Yet Saggs did not attempt to 
wrench loose. The fight seemed gone 
out of him. 

Once more the unknown who had 
seized him in the dark guided him 
across the floor. Saggs felt his knees 
brush against an easy-chair and heard 
the whisper again: 

“Sit down!” 

Saggs sat down, almost collapsed into 
the chair. The dark was frightening 


him as much as anything, and he could 
not understand it. If the man who 
had seized him was a member of the 
household, one of the servants, or an 
officer of the law, why had the lights 
not been snapped on? 

And then the light was turned on, a 
soft light at the side of the chair in 
which he was sitting. Saggs 
a glance that he was in a sort of den 
that had no windows, and only the one 
door ; that he was in a big leather chair; 
that a reading lamp was on a small 
table beside him. He blinked his eyes 
and tried to look beyond the narroy 
circle of light. He still had the revol- 
ver in his hand, but it might have been 
a stick for all the use he made of it. 
And at that moment a hand came ott 
of the darkness and took the revolver 
away, and Saggs heard a faint chuckle. 

He could see now, and he gasped at 
what he saw. Before *him was a man 
of more than medium height. He was 
dressed in conspicuous clothing, and 
the collar of his coat was turned up 
and buttoned. And the face—but the 
man had _no face! 

Over his head was a close-fitting 
hood of black. There was a tiny slit 
for the mouth, two tiny slits for the 
eyes. The bottom of the hood seemed 
to fit closely around the neck, and s0 
Saggs knew that it was manufactured 
of some material that would stretch. 
And, on the forehead, in bright yellow, 
was a peculiar device. Saggs blinked 
as he looked at it. He wondered at 
it being there, and wondered what it 
meant. It was the device used get 
erally in the world of advertising to 
indicate a bolt of lightning, the zigzag 
streak culminating in a ball of flame. 

“Wh-what Sages gasped. 

His captor drew up a stool and sal 
down before him. Saggs regarded the 
eyes that glittered through the mask, 
and felt fear again. The other pul 
out a hand and lowered the handker- 
chief that had guarded Saggs’ features. 


Saw at 
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“A common crook,” he said in a 
sneering whisper. 

“Who—who are you?” 
ried, with a gasp. 

“You may call me The Thunder- 
bolt,” the other replied. “I trust that 
the name will be well known in our 
fair city before many days.” 

“You're a—a crook?” Saggs wanted 
to know. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” The Thunder- 
bolt whispered, as though it did not 
matter. ‘At least, I was about to steal 
when I heard you come in. A lot of 
noise you made!” 

“T didn’t 

“Pardon me if I disagree with you. 
Got in through the basement, didn’t 
you?” 

“Ves? 

“And did it clumsily,” The Thunder- 
bolt said. “Vil bet you’ve pulled half 
the police force in after you—and that 
it dangerous here for me.” 

“Nobody saw me——’” 

“I’m not so sure about that,’ The 
Thunderbolt said. “Not knowing you, 
I haven’t much faith in your methods, 
you Well, here are. You 
have interrupted me, it appears. WhHtat 
did you intend doing?” 

“I suppose the same thing you did.” 

“I scarcely think so,” said The 
Thunderbolt. “You do not impress me 
as much of a burglar. You haven’t any 
tools. And your face is not that of a 
man of skill. It is peculiar that I meet 
aman like you on my very first adven- 
ture. Got a pal?” 

“No.” 
one.” 

“Nobody on lookout ? 


Saggs que- 


makes 


Sages began. 


sce. you 


said Saggs. “I never had 


” 


“Make it ‘no, sir’ 
me. I am very particular 
things.” 

sh es. sir.’ 

“There is a reason for it, as 
may learn 


when you 


abou 


you 
\Well, it happens 
you 


ome day. 


: icant . 
I am working alone also. Since 


are here, I suppose we may as well 
join forces.” 

“Sir?” 

“T don’t know whether you'll be of 
any use to me, but we can soon find 
out. Are you experienced? Got a 
reputation in the underworld? Known 
as Strong-box Sam or Holdup Harry, 
or anything like that?” 

“No, said Saggs. “I don't 
amount to much, I guess. I never had 
a chance to get a pal, and I don’t know 
how to go about things.” 

“You mean to tell me that you just 
saw this house and took a notion to 
enter it?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Saggs. 
get some money.” 

“No inside information, no 
nothing of the sort?” 

“NO, sir.” 

“Tt is a wonder to me how you hap 
pen to be out of jail,” The Thunderbolt 
said. “LI only hope you haven't a pack 
of dicks and bulls trailing you. Well, 
1 don’t care to waste much more time. 
I was just ready to begin work when 
you came in. [ disconnected the bur- 
glar alarms and opened that basement 
window for a get-away, you utter ass. 
Want to help mer” 

‘“What—what is 
asked. 

“What’s your name, first?” 

“Sages.” 

“Sounds ugly enough to be your cor- 
rect one,” The Thunderbolt said. “And 
you don’t know anything about this 
place?” 

“No, sir. 

“It is the residence of a certain Con- 
ner Bradford, who has money by the 
stack. Some of it he got in question- 
able ways, but he has it. I intend taking 
some of it away from him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T have a certain reason for robbing 
Conner Bradford this evening. He is 
a chamber on the second 
wife and two daughters are 


ay 
sir, 


“T have to 


tools, 


stunt?” Saggs 


the 


sleeping in 


floor. Hi 
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out of the city on a visit to relatives. 
A butler and four other servants sleep 
on the third floor in the rear. The 
chauffeur has rooms over the garage, 
but he is not there to-night, as I know, 
and he will not return until to-morrow 
morning.” 

“How—how do you know all that?” 
Saggs asked. 

“IT made it my business to find it 
out,’ The Thunderbolt answered. “! 
do not run into places I know nothing 
about. It’s dangerous.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Saggs. 

“It is my intention to go to the bed- 
chamber of Conner Bradford and 
awaken him. Having done that, we'll 
conduct him to the library and force 
him to open his safe. We'll take what 
money is in the safe, and also a string 
of pearls that I know is there.” 

“You—you're going to wake him 
up?” Saggs asked, not sure he had 
heard aright. 

“Certainly. Do you think I’d pack 
a lot of tools to this place and work 
like a dog getting a safe open when 
there’s a man sleeping right here in 
the house who knows the combination ? 
And why ruin a perfectly good safe?” 

“Maybe he won't open it,’ Saggs 
said. 

“He'll open it, all right. You see, 
I know something about Conner Brad- 
ford’s general character, and it appears 
that you do not.” 

“He may make a howl and get us 
caught.” 

“Haven’t much courage, have you?” 
The Thunderbolt said. “Your fear 
comes through ignorance, Saggs—all 
fear does. What in the name of good- 
ness is there to fear?” 

“Prison,” Saggs whispered hoarsely. 

“If you don’t want a prison term, 
don’t get caught,’ The Thunderbolt 
said. “That seems to be simple enough. 
Come along, now, and listen carefully 
to instructions. And don’t imagine that 
you can try any little tricks. You may 


be of some use to me, you see, and I] 
am taking you along also as a matter 
of protection. J really should knock 
you on the head for coming into this 
house and bothering me.” 

“Do I get some of the swag?” Saggs 
grew bold enough to ask, remembering 
his need of money. 

“T’ll see that you are taken care of,” 
The Thunderbolt replied. “I’m not a 
hog. And, if I happen to take a fancy 
to you, your future is assured. I may 
give you a steady job.” 

“As your—your pal?” 

“Precisely!” said The Thunderbolt. 

“Gee!” 

Something seemed to tell Saggs that 
The Thunderbolt was a superior sort 
of person, a criminal who knew what 
he was going about, who did not make 
silly mistakes and get into trouble. 
Saggs would ask for nothing better 
than to be associated with such a man. 

“Put that silly handkerchief back 
over your chin,” The Thunderbolt in- 
structed him. “And then come along 
with me. I'll snap out the light.” 

He did so as he spoke, and Saggs 
got up, scarcely understanding as yet, 
not knowing whether this was good 
fortune or ill, and touched The Thun- 
derbolt on the back so as to follow him 
carefully. They crept from the little 
den to the big room beyond, and The 
Thunderbolt led the way into the hall 
and along it to the bottom of the big 
staircase, 

Up the steps they went, walking 
lightly and slowly, taking a step at a 
time. Not a sound reached their ears, 
and there was no light save that one 
streak on the first floor, which came 
through a front window. The Thun- 
derbolt seemed to know exactly where 
he was going. Saggs began to lose 
some of his great fear and to gain a 
measure of confidence in the other’s 
leadership and in himself. 

They stopped at the head of the 
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stairs, and The Thunderbolt whispered 
to Saggs again. 

“Got a pair of gloves?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What is the general 
Thunderbolt asked. “Trying 
around leaving a trail of finger 
for the police to follow ?” 

“They ain’t got my prints at head- 
quarters.” , 

“But if you don’t change your tactics 
they will have. Don’t doubt that for 
a moment!” The Thunderbolt said. 
“Since you haven’t any gloves, be care- 
ful what you touch.” 

"eS, Sit, 

The Thunderbolt drew soft rubber 
gloves from his pocket and put them 
on. And then he took an automatic 
from a pocket and held it in his left 
hand. But it was so dark that Saggs 
could not see these things; he only 
sensed them. 

“We'll go forward to the door of 
Conner Bradford’s bedroom,’ The 
Thunderbolt whispered. ‘You'll re- 
main in the hall just outside the door, 
and keep your ears open. If any serv- 
ant is aroused, he will come along the 
hall from the rear of the house, where 
there is a stairs that runs up to the 
servants’ quarters. Watch out for that, 
and watch the front, also. I’m not cer- 
tain yet that half the police in town 
aren't after you. Your method of en- 
trance must have been an advertisement 
to the world. R sady ar 

“Yes, sir,” said Saggs. 

They crept silently along the hall, 
and after a time The Thunderbolt 
stopped and pressed a hand against 
Saggs’ arm. 

“This is the door of Bradford’s bed- 
chamber,” he whispered. ‘Wait here 
for the present, and be on guard. 


idea?” The 
to go 
prints 


Show me that you’ve got some nerve 
and are worthy of being my assistant.” 
“Yes, sir,” 
Already Saggs was 


said Saggs. 


like a new man. 


In the short time since he had been 
captured by The Thunderbolt, the 
criminal with the peculiar hood on his 
head had given Saggs more kind 
words than he had received from the 
world at large in years. 

Saggs began wondering whether it 
was possible that his luck was changing 
and that a measure of good fortune was 
to be directed toward him. Something 
seemed to tell him that his meeting with 
this man who called himself The Thun- 
derbolt was highly auspicious. Saggs’ 
courage and_ self-confidence asserted 
themselves a bit merely because the 
other man seemed to be courageous and 
self-confident. The Thunderbolt was 
the sort of companion Saggs had 
needed all his life. 

Now the masked man stooped before 
the door of the bedroom and seemed 
to be listening. He turned the knob 
slowly; Saggs heard a faint chuckle, 
and knew that the door was _ being 
opened slowly, carefully, and silently. 
Saggs felt his heart pounding at his ribs 
again. It seemed to Saggs to be the 
acme of bravery to walk deliberately 
into the chamber of the master of the 
house and arouse him. Had Saggs 
been engineering the job, he would 
have tried in every way to avoid wak- 
ing Conner Bradford. But he saw the 
force of The Thunderbolt’s argument. 
Why work hard opening a safe if an- 
other man could be made to do it easily 
and quickly? 

“Careful, 
whispered. 

And then he went into the room as 
Saggs half crouched beside the hall 
door. Saggs heard not the slightest 
sound either in the room or in the hall- 
Certainly the servants had not 
been aroused. He glanced into the 
room. A faint streak of light came 
through one of the windows, and, as 
Saggs watched, this faint streak disap- 
peared. The Thunderbolt, Saggs 
guessed, had lowered the shade at the 


i 


now!’ The Thunderbolt 


way. 
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window through which the light 
streamed. 

Saggs was startled by the next move. 
Suddenly an electric light glowed, and 
Saggs knew that The Thunderbolt had 
deliberately turned it on. Now he 
could see the bed and the sleeping 
financier stretched upon it. The Thun- 
derbolt was standing at the head of the 
bed, his automatic held ready in his 
left hand; he extended his right hand 
and shook Conner Bradford’s shoulder 
gently. 

The financier groaned and growled 
in his sleep, and started to turn over. 
Once more The Thunderbolt 
him, harder this time. Conner Brad- 
ford groaned again, opened his eyes 
and blinked at the light, and then gave 
a grunt and sat up straight in the bed, 
rubbing at his eyes with his fists. 

He seemed to be bewildered at first. 
And then he turned his head and beheld 
The Thunderbolt standing within two 
feet of “him, saw that hood-mask with 
the strange device, and the eyes glit- 
tering through the slits. He opened his 
mouth to shriek his alarm. 

But The Thunderbolt acted at 
proper moment. He jammed the muz- 
zle of the automatic against Conner 
Bradford’s head and spoke in a tense 
whisper. 

“One word, and you are a dead 
man!” he said. 

Bradford choked back the 
He scarcely knew yet what it meant. 
He was half in dreamland and _ half 
in the land of reality. 

“What ” he breathed, 
realization came to him. 

“Take it easy,” The 
spoke, in that tense 
“Gather your wits, for 
to need them all. I am 
bolt, and when T strike I strike 
Do exactly as I say, 


shook 


the 


scream. 


when 


Thunderbolt 
whisper again. 
going 
The Thunder 
hard. 


and your life will 


you are 


be spared—for the present.” 
“Wh-what——” Conner 


began again. 


Bradford 


Fright showed in his face now. His 
breath seemed to come in gasps; he 
gulped as though his mouth and throat 
were parched. 

“Sit on the edge of the bed!” The 
Thunderbolt commanded. 

Conner Bradford sat on the edge of 
the bed and looked up at 
from bulging eyes, the perspiration of 
fear starting out on his forehead. 


the other 


watching from the darkness 
in the hall, marveled at The Thunder 
bolt’s control of the situation. He had 
expected Bradford to attempt an at- 
tack, to cry out for help and arouse 
the servants. Saggs had the idea that 


S9OCOS 
Hagges, 


a man always did that, and with 
cess when he caught a thief 1 
house. Sa: 

that a burglar always was done for if 


ggs had been of the opinion 
anybody was awakened. 
But Saggs did not 
Thunderbolt did, that 
was not certain whetheg this was an 
ordinary thief. j 


know, as The 
Conner Bradford 


1 Bradford had a reasor 
to fear persons attempting to take 
vengeance. And, as The Thunderbolt 
also knew, he was an arrant coward. 

For a moment The Thunderbolt 
regarded his victim without speaking, 
and the fear and nervousness of Con- 
ner Bradford increased accordingly. 
He tried to glance around the room, 
but his eyes < returned to The 
Thunderbolt. Only the one little light at 
the head of the bed was burning, and 
Bradford could not see into the corners 
g Perhaps he fancied 
half a score of men there, waiting, 
ominous, and threatening. 

“What—what do 
asked finally, in a 


« 
] 
I 


Ways 


of the big room. 


you 
hoarse wl 
. maend hie fant 
expressed his tear. 

“Get up and put on your dressing 
gown,” The manded, 


“And allow me to remind you that I 


ry ' ' 
Thunderbolt con 


hold an automatic pistol in my hand, 


1 
I 


that it is of the very 
that I have tried and tested it, an 


latect attern 
latest pattern, 
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quite sure that I can hit a bull’s-eye at 
any distance up to twenty paces,” 

Conner Bradford licked at his dry 
lips and stood up. He reached for his 
dressing gown at the foot of the bed, 
and he got into it, trembling, and faced 
The Thunderbolt again. 

“We will now descend 
library,” The Thunderbolt said. ‘You 
are to make no noise, Bradford. Any 
attempt on your part to give an alarm 
will result in disaster for you and a lot 
of work for your attorneys in settling 
your estate. Come!” 

The Thunderbolt led the way to the 
door, and whispered to Saggs to go 
ahead to the bottom of the stairs. As 
soon as Bradford was in the hall The 
Thunderbolt closed the door, grasped 
his man by an arm, put the muzzle of 
the automatic against the back of his 
neck, and thus conducted him to the 
staircase and down it, slowly, silently. 
Conner Bradford did not say a word, 
but his breathing was audible. 

Saggs was waiting at the bottom of 
the staircase, and The Thunderbolt 
whispered to him to follow. They 
could hear Bradford gasp as he real- 
ized that he had more than one foe in 
the house. Along the hall and back to 
the door of the library they went, and 
there they stopped. 

“Remain here in the hallway on 

guard,” The Thunderbolt ordered 
Saggs. “We'll go inside and close the 
door,” 
_ The Thunderbolt and his victim went 
inside, and the door was closed. Saggs 
wished that he could have seen what 
went on inside the library, but he made 
no effort to act contrary to The Thun- 
derbolt’s orders. He took up his place 
before the door, his ears strained to 
catch any sound in the house. 

Conner Bradford was desperately 
afraid in the big, dark room, but 
despite his fear he realized one thing— 
that The Thunderbolt was well ac- 
quainted with the interior of the house. 


to your 


He found himself guided from window 
to window, and at each The Thunder- 
bolt made sure that the shade was down 
and that the draperies were so fixed 
that no light could be seen from the 
outside. . 

Then he led Bradford to the desk 
in the middle of the room, and turned 
on a small light there. Once more they 
faced each other, The Thunderbolt’s 
eyes glittering into those of the finan- 
cier. 

“Listen to orders!” The Thunderbolt 
commanded. “And see that you obey 
them instantly. All I need is a slight 
excuse to send a chunk of hot lead into 
your body!” 

“But what 
began. 

“Silence !” 

The Thunderbolt spoke in a whisper, 
but it was a whisper charged with a 
threat. 

Conner Bradford shuddered and 
licked at his lips again. He felt very 
weak in the knees. The yellow device 
of The Thunderbolt’s hood seemed 
leering at him. 

“You will open your safe at once,” 
The Thunderbolt instructed. “I want 
no delay. Open it as quickly as though 
you were doing it in the way of busi- 
ness. I shall stand just behind you, 
ready to use this automatic.” 

“What do you want?” 

“That will come later. 
I want you to open the safe. 
smart about it!” 

Conner Bradford turned slowly and 
tottered across the room to the safe, 
which was hidden behind a panel in 
the wall. The panel back, Bradford 
knelt before the safe and began fum- 
bling at the combination knob. 

He was so frightened that his hand 
shook, and he had difficulty in working 
the combination. The Thunderbolt 
said nothing, but his silence was far 
more threatening than words would 
have been. Bradford began again, and 


have _I[——” Bradford 


At present, 
And be 
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this time he worked the combination 
successfully, and swung open the door 
of the safe. 

“Now ” he whispered. 

“Open the strong box now,” The 
Thunderbolt ordered. ‘Hand me all 
the cash there is in it, and be quick 
about it. And then give me the Brad- 
ford pearls.” 

Conner Bradford gasped, and so far 
forgot his fear as to turn his head for 
an instant. There was a peculiar ex- 
pression in his face—mingled fear and 
wonder. 

“Not the pearls!” he said. “Leave 
the pearls—and I’ll give you their value 
in something else—double their value! 
They—they are heirlooms ws 

“I know of several cases where per- 
sons were obliged to sell their valuable 
heirlooms to meet demands made by 
you, demands that had resulted from 
crooked financial operations,” The 
Thunderbolt told him. “I said that I 
wanted the Bradford pearls, and that is 
exactly what I meant. Hand them to 
me and lose no time about it. As I 
said, all I need is a little excuse 

He bent toward Bradford, and the 
financier recoiled. 

“T'll get them. I'll get them for 
you,” Bradford gasped. “If you won't 
take something else is 

“T’ll take what I please, since I’m 
here—the pearls included,” The Thun- 
derbolt assured him. ‘Get that strong 
box open! I’m not going to wait all 
night for you, you may be sure! Just 
a little excuse, and you feel hot 
lead - 

“Tl get 
again. 

He was stricken with 
The strong box was nothing less than 
a safe within a safe, and had a com- 
bination of its own instead of being 
opened with a key. Conner Bradford 
began fumbling at the combination. 

But The Thunderbolt was not to get 
the famous Bradford pearls just then. 


them!” Bradford gasped 


error now. 
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The hall door was opened, and Saggs 

glided into the room. His hoarse whis- 

per reached The Thunderbolt’s ears; 
“Boss! The bulls!” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
LOCKED IN A LOCKER, 

DETECTIVE MARTIN RADNER, 

having located the patrolman and 
accidentally another detective, who 
happened to be in that section of the 
city, led his small force back to the 
mansion of Conner Bradford and 
through the gate in the alley wall. 

If a thief was in that house Detec- 
tive Radner wanted to capture him and 
make sure that Conner Bradford saw 
the capture, so Bradford would be 
grateful and remember Detective Rad- 
ner with kindness. If, on the other 
hand, there was no thief, and Radner 
had made a mistake, he did not want 
to arouse the household with a false 
alarm, and perhaps have Conner Brad- 
ford think of him with anything but 
kindness. It rather a delicate 
situation, 

Detective Radner stationed _ the 
patrolman in the rear of the house in 
such a position that he could watch 
both sides of the building and imme- 
diately observe anybody attempting an 
escape from it. Then, with the other 
detective, Radner circled the house, 
examining all the doors and windows, 
working silently, watching for lights 
and listening for the sound of voices. 
They came, after a time, to the base- 
ment window, and found it unlocked 
and open as far as it would go. 

“Tere is where he got in, all right,” 
Detective Radner whispered to his 
comrade. 

Radner knelt before the window and 
flashed his electric torch. Below him 
he saw the bench; on the cement floor 
and leading from the bench to the only 
door, which was standing open, were 
unmistakable footprints. Saggs, being 


Was 














far from expert, had not wiped his 
shoes well before entering the house— 
and along the trimmed hedge he had 
walked in soft earth. 

For a moment Radner stood consid- 
ering this trail. He knew that it was 
a fresh one, and it seemed to imply 
that there was a thief abroad, but it 
might be possible that it had been made 
by some servant slipping into the house 
after an absence without permission 
of the master. Yet in such case the 
window would not have been left open, 
he knew. 

Radner scarcely knew what to do. 
If a thief was in the house, he could 
be caught as he emerged, but that 
would not be so spectacular as catching 
him inside in the act of robbery, and 
Radner wanted the affair to be spec- 
tacular. And he hated to arouse the 
household for fear there was not a 
thief in the house. But he remembered 
the footprints—and the opened window 
was a temptation. 

“I’m going inside,’ Radner told the 
other detective. “Maybe I can catch 
him at work. You watch here for the 
time being, and be ready to get into 
action if a row breaks.” 

Clumsily, Detective Radner crawled 
through the window and dropped to 
the bench, and stepped from there to 
the floor. He held the electric torch 
in his left hand, and his revolver in 
his right, ready for use. Reaching the 
door, he flashed the torch and saw the 
hall, the flight of steps at the end of 
it, and the open door at the head of 
the steps. 

He continued flashing his torch as 
he made his way slowly to the steps 
and started up them. Saggs, looking 
down the hallway on the first floor 
from where he stood outside the door 
of the library, saw one of the flashes 
of light and scurried toward the top 
of the steps. Detective Martin Radner 
stopped in the doorway and flashed the 
torch again, and by the light reflected 
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from the wall Saggs saw the face of 
the officer and recognized him. 

Back along the hall Saggs darted 
silently, fear clutching at him again. 
He was afraid of a trap. He knew 
that Radner had a reputation for being 
an officer who always got his man. 
Saggs wanted to get away, but some 
thing seemed to tell him that it would 
be better to warn The Thunderbolt and 
trust to his guidance. 

Detective Radner, not being certain 
that there was a thief in the house, 
and not knowing exactly where to look 
for him if one was, made rather slow 
progress. He turned the first 
room on his right, through the open 
casement, exactly as Saggs had done, 
as nine men out of ten unacquainted 
with the residence would have done, 
and this gave Saggs a little time. 

Saggs darted into the library and 
gave the alarm to The Thunderbolt. 
The Thunderbolt, evidently startled 
for a moment, whirled to face him. 
Conner Bradford remained kneeling 
before the safe. 


into 


“What’s that?’ The Thunderbolt 
asked. 
“The cops!” Saggs whispered. 


ag 
“Radner—a detective I know—is com 
ing along the hall.” 

“T knew that you’d have half t 
police force trailing you,” The Thun- 
derbolt said, accusingly. “Unless Brad- 
has touched some hidden  but- 


” 


he 


ford 
ton 

“No—no!” Bradford whispered. “I 
have done nothing—have given no 
alarm!” 

There was genuine fear in his man 
ner now. He seemed to think that his 
life was about at an end if The Thun 
derbolt believed he had sent in an alarm 
in some manner. 

But The Thunderbolt ignored him 
and faced Saggs again. “In the hall?” 
he said. “That means that your detec- 
tive friend found the open window and 
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came in that way. It spoils our get- 
away, too. Confounded nuisance!” 

Saggs had expected a wild rush for 
liberty, perhaps a fight on the way, and 
he was plainly disconcerted at the man- 
ner in which The Thunderbolt took the 
news. But The Thunderbolt seemed to 
know what he was doing. He grasped 
the collar of Conner Bradford’s dress- 
ing gown and hauled the financier to 
his feet. He bent forward and spoke 
in a terse whisper again, a whisper that 
sent shivers chasing up and down 
Bradford’s spine. 

“Sit down in that chair!” The Thun- 
derbolt commanded. “I’m going to 
turn out the light and go into the hall. 
Make a sound, speak as much as a 
single word, and I'll plug you!” 

He acted as he spoke. He half 
hurled Conner Bradford into the chair 
beside the desk, snapped out the light, 
and rushed with Saggs to the door. 
Into the hall they ¢rept, and there they 
stopped to look and listen. A single 
faint flash of light in the distance 
showed them that the detective 
searching the large room at the rear 
end of the hall. 

Saggs was in the clutch of fear now. 
It came to him all at once that he 
did not even have a weapon, that The 
Thunderbolt never had returned his 
revolver after having taken it from 
him. 

“Give me my gun,” he whispered. 

“Nonsense!” The Thunderbolt said. 
“You don’t want to go to the chair, 
do you? Any fool can shoot a gun. It 
takes a man of brains to get along 
without using one. I never use a gun 
except as a bluff. This automatic of 
mine is empty. Come along!” 

He grasped Saggs by the arm and 
started slowly ar‘ silently along the 
hall the front of 





Was 


the house. 


toward 


Detective Martin Radner chose that in- 
stant to step from the big room in the 
rear and direct the rays of his electric 
torch along the hall. 
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Radner saw them instantly, of course 
—saw Saggs with the handkerchief 
pulled up over his chin, and saw The 
Thunderbolt with that peculiar head- 
piece. Radner’s shout and the explo- 
sion of his revolver came together. 

Saggs was in an instant panic. But 
before Radner could fire again The 
Thunderbolt had grasped Saggs by the 
arm once more, and had dashed with 
him to the bottom of the staircase. 

Radner charged after them, shouting 
warnings to those outside. Conner 
Bradford opened the door of the 
library and peered out, fear showing 
in his face. He had snapped on the 
light in the library again, and he saw 
Radner running through the hall, and 
the others fleeing up the stairs. 

“Two of them! There are two of 
them!” Bradford cried. 

“We'll get ’em, Mr. Bradford!” 
Radner shouted as he dodged along the 
hall. “I’ve got men outside——” 

The Thunderbolt heard that just as 
he reached the top of the stairs, hali 
dragging Saggs, with him. Saggs ap- 
peared unable to help himself. [right 
had numbed all his faculties. He 
seemed to be in a daze, in the midst 
of dangers he could not avert. 

But The Thunderbolt took it coolly 
enough. Along the upper hail he 
dashed, with Saggs beside him. At 
the rear of the house they met some 


of the servants coming down from 
their quarters on the third floor. Some 
one had turned on the lights. The 


Thunderbolt waved his automatic. 
“Back!” he shouted. ‘Back, or I'll 
fire!’ 
The 
and unprepared. 
a man with a black hooc 
and ‘a peculiar device on the hood, a 
man who menaced them with 4 
weapon. They turned and stampeded 
up the stairs to their quarters again. 
Radner had reached the top of the 
first flight now, and again his revolver 


ervants were heavy with sleep, 
They saw below them 


1 over his head 




















spoke, and a bullet smashed against the 


wall not a dozen feet from Saggs’ 
head. Saggs shrieked and would have 


bolted on along the hall, but The Thun- 
derbolt stopped him. Before him was 
a narrow door. He pulled it open, and 
Saggs saw another flight of stairs that 
led back to the first floor. 

Down it they rushed, The Thunder- 
bolt hesitating only long enough to slam 
the door and turn the key that he 
found in the inside of the lock. That 
would delay the detective a2 moment, 
he knew. 

They reached the bottom and opened 
the door there. They were on the first 
floor again, in the rear hall. Saggs 
turned toward the basement. 

“Not that way, fool!” The Thunder- 
bolt whispered. 

He turned in the opposite direction 
and ran toward the library. Saggs, 
unable to comprehend the scheme, ran 
and panted at his side. They charged 
down upon Conner Bradford, and he 
fled back into the library again. And 
The Thunderbolt went on, into the 
front of the house, into a large living 
room. Detective Martin Radner was 
just getting down those narrow rear 
stairs, 

“A quick dash ” The Thunder- 
bolt was hissing into Saggs’ ear. 

Saggs was not capable of thinking 
for himself. Through his mind 
flashed all the convict had told him of 
life in prison. He felt that capture and 
incarceration were certain, and as he 
ran he sobbed. 

The house was in an uproar now. 
The servants had regained their cour- 
age and were hurrying down the stairs. 
Radner was shrieking for Bradford, 
and Bradford was trying to tell him 
where the fugitives had gone. The 
Thunderbolt and Saggs seemed to be 
trapped in the living room, especially 
ince there were men outside the house. 
“Quiet!” The Thunderbolt cautioned. 
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Radner was storming along the hall 
again. The Thunderbolt whipped a 
heavy covering from a couch and crept 
to the door. Saggs cowered against 
the wall. Into the room Radner came, 
his torch flashing, his revolver held 
ready. With a spring, The Thunder- 
holt was upon him, and the heavy couch 
cover was thrown over the detective’s 
head. Radner went down with a 
shriek, half stifled, fighting, gasping for 
breath. He managed to fire the revol- 
ver once before The Thunderbolt 
wrenched it from his hand. 

Then The Thunderbolt was upon his 
feet again, and Saggs was beside him. 

fe had done Radner no damage, but 
he knew that it would take the detec- 
tive a short time to get free of the 
couch cover. And he had taken Rad- 
ner’s gun. 

He ran straight to the front door 
now. In the rear of the house they 
could hear the servants, and Radner’s 
brother officer came up from the base- 
ment. The Thunderbolt reached the 
door and fumbled with the night lock. 
He tore the door open, slipped out with 
Saggs, and slammed the door shut 
again. 

“Easy!” he warned. 

It was a distance of a hundred feet 
to the street, and they started running 
as silently as they could. Once more 
a revolver spoke, as the patrolman ob- 
served their attempt at escape. They 
ran faster, Saggs sobbing his fear con- 
tinually. Before they reached the en- 
trance of the estate Radner and his 
fellow detective rushed from the house, 
the servants at their heels. 

‘Tf I had—a gun 
crying. 

“Save your breath!” The Thunder- 
bolt warned. 

Now they were at the trimmed hedge 
that ran in front of the property, be- 
hind which Saggs had hidden less than 
an hour before. And then they were 
out on the broad avenue, and behind 


Saggs was 
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them came the three officers in deter- 
mined pursuit. 

It looked hopeless to Saggs. He 
glanced once at The Thunderbolt as 
they passed beneath the arc light on 
the first corner; The Thunderbolt did 
not show any sign of fear, any undue 
excitement. It was as though getting 
away from pursuing officers was all in 
the day’s work for The Thunderbolt. 

Two shots sounded behind them, and 
bullets whistled past their heads. 

“Rotten shooting!” Saggs 
The Thunderbolt comment. 
up, Saggs!” 

Saggs was doing the best he could, 
and fear gave him added speed. But 
Saggs was not built for a cinder-track 
champion, and, such as he was, he was 
far from being in condition. His 
breath was coming in little gasps now, 
and his chest pained. Saggs felt that 
another block would be all he could 
endure. 

They reached the next corner, their 
pursuers slightly nearer. And around 
the corner came help, unexpected aid. 
It was in the shape of an automobile 
of inferior make, driven by a sleepy 
individual evidently on his way home 
after a night over books in 
some office. The Thunderbolt sprang 
to the running board of the slowly 
moving machine, and Saggs followed 
his example. 

“Out!” The Thunderbolt com- 
manded the astonished driver, menac- 
ing him with the automatic. 

The driver took one look at The 
Thunderbolt’s peculiar hood and the 
gun, heard a shot behind him, and 
sprang from the car. The Thunder- 
bolt jumped into the seat, grasped the 
wheel just in time to prevent the car 
smashing into the curbing, shouted for 
Saggs to get iff behind—and: sought for 
what speed the machine possessed. 

“Watch behind!” he commanded 
Saggs. And then, working with one 
and, he pulled off the hood and 


heard 
“Hurry it 


session 


stuffed it into his pocket. On he drove, 
as furiously as possible. 

“They’ve stopped another car,” 
Saggs reported in gasps. ‘They're 
comin’ after us. We ain’t got——” 

His comment was chopped short 
when The Thunderbolt sent the little 
car around a corner and almost threw 
him out of the rear seat. The Thun- 
derbolt drove on a block, dashed around 
another corner, and narrowly escaped 
collision with a belated truck. Then 
he was out on a broad avenue that ran 
directly down into the heart of the city. 

“They're gainin’,” Saggs reported, 
fear in his voice again. “And they'll 
be within shootin’ distance mighty 
quick.” 

He was merely reporting facts and 
leaving everything to The Thunderbolt. 
Left to himself, Saggs probably would 
have stopped and held up his hands. 
Despite his fear, he was feeling a meas- 
ure of gratitude toward The Thunder- 
bolt for helping him. He realized that 
The Thunderbolt could have left him 
to shift for himself. 

The little automobile was groaning 
and shivering as it was sent flying down 
the street. Saggs did not know what 
The Thunderbolt intended doing, and 
he would have been greatly astonished 
had he known. The thing that was to 
happen was furthest from his thoughts. 

Now the car behind was gaining 
rapidly. They had passed the residence 
section and were in the city proper, 
flying past long rows of great retail 
establishments. 

“Get ready for quick work!” The 
Thunderbolt commanded. “Prepare to 
‘bandon ship, Saggs!” 

Saggs did not know exactly what he 
meant, but he got close to the door 
and prepared to spring out of the car. 
Once more The Thunderbolt 
ted a corner on two wheels, and 
the car flying down another street, and 
before they gone a block the car behind 
had turned the corner also. 


Ase 
ecotia- 
n Otla 


sent 















Ahead of them loomed a_ public 
square, and on the opposite side of it 
was a block that contained only two 
buildings. One was the most aristo- 
cratic club in the city, with a small 
lawn around it, and the other was a 
‘church. 

“Be ready!” Saggs heard The Thun- 
derbolt cry again, 

The car came to the mouth of the 
alley which separted the two buildings, 
and The Thunderbolt stopped at the 
curb. He was out of the car instantly, 
Saggs beside him. Down the alley they 
rushed. The car behind stopped, and 
the officers piled out and gave chase. 

Again Saggs felt despair as he saw 
that the alley was not in darkness. He 
did not see how they could hope to 
escape by running. There came an- 
other shot, and a bullet whistled past 
uncomfortably near, 

He was following The Thunderbolt 
blindly now. He followed hint between 
the club building and the church, where 
it was much He followed 
along the wall of the club, and suddenly 
The Thunderbolt came to a stop. 

Saggs saw a little door in the 
building. The Thunderbolt opened it 
and sprang inside, pulling Saggs after 
him. He closed the door behind him. 

“Quiet!” he warned. 

It was pitch dark here. 
hear the officers just outside, searching, 
offering suggestions to one another. 
The Thunderbolt grasped him by the 
arm and led him across the room they 
had entered. He came to another door, 
hesitated a moment to listen, and then 
opened it carefully. They stepped into 
the locker room of the club. 

The Thunderbolt did 
now. He darted to one of the lockers 
from his pocket, unlocked 
the locker, and whirled toward Saggs 
again, 

“Get in!” he ordered. “And 
make a bit of noise. Stay 
I come for you.” : 


2D vs 


darker. 


tub 


Ruiaien anit 
Saggs could 
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not hesitate 


took keys 
di n't 


here until 
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He thrust Saggs in as he spoke, and 


almost before Saggs realized it thé 
door of the locker had been closed. 


Moreover, Saggs heard it locked again. 
There was barely room for him in the 
locker. He was cramped and hot and 
uncomfortable, and he did not pretend 
to understand it all, But he was glad 
that the chase was over for the mo 
ment, 

And it filtered through his awakening 
brain then that The Thunderbolt, who- 
ever he was, had saved him, when he 
could just as well have made an escape 
himself and left Saggs as prey for Rad- 
ner. It was the first time, as far as 
Saggs could remember, when a human 
being had done him any sort of favor. 

“Gee!” Saggs gasped. 

And in that instant his loyalty to 
The Thunderbolt was born. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE CLUB. 


AGGS would have been more sur- 

prised could he have watched The 
Thunderbolt as he turned away from 
the locker. There was no_ evident 
haste in his manner, and yet he lost 
no time. He darted to a corner of the 
room and grasped the top of his trou- 
A quick pull of 


apart, 


sers at either side. 
two cords, and the trousers fell! 
as the trick trousers do that acrobats 
use when they are undressing on a 
trapeze. The Thunderbolt tossed them 
behind a row of lockers. 

He stripped off his coat and turned 
it quickly, and put it on again. Be- 
neath the coat, which now was a 
Tuxedo, was an evening waistcoat and 
proper shirt. He picked up a piece of 
cloth and hastily wiped the dust from 


his shoes. He hurried to a washstand 
and quickly combed his disarranged 
hair. And then he passed through an 


adjoining room, tvent slowly up a flight 
of stairs, and entered the big lounging 


ser ¢ 
room of the club. 
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There was nobody in that end of the 
lounging room. The Thunderbolt 
dropped into a big, easy chair and 
rested a moment, until his breathing 
was normal and the flush had died out 
of his face. Then he got up, pre- 
tended to stifle a yawn, and wandered 
slowly over the thick rugs toward the 
front of the room. 

He came across another 
elderly gentleman reading the financial 
page of an evening paper, who looked 
up quickly. 

“Ah! You look as though you had 
been taking a nap, Flatchley,” the 
elderly man said. 

“Quite so!” The Thunderbolt an- 
swered. “Didn't have anything to do 
this evening. Might as well skip along 
home, I suppose, but really had to do 
it.” 

“Time hangs heavy, and all that?” 

“Precisely,” said The Thunderbolt. 

“No wonder. John Flatchley, big- 
game hunter, war veteran at thirty, 
explorer and all the rest of it—I can’t 
imagine such a man enjoying life in 
2 sedate club such as this.” 

“Father belonged to it—and grand- 
father,” John Flatchley explained. 
“Naturally made it my headquarters 
when I came back from Europe. Liked 
it for a time—a change.” 

“And now you want to go roaming 
again?” 

“No. Going to stay here and become 
civilized,” Flatchley replied. 

“Um! Marriage in the air? 
understood i 

“A man can understand a lot of 
things around this club,” Flatchley in- 
terrupted. “It’s a regular old ladies’ 
home for gossiping.” 

“Well, if you find life getting dull, 
marry some high-spirited woman, and 
she'll keep things moving. Get mixed 
up in a few lawsuits, if you lke to 
fight.” 


Flatchley smiled and t 


man, an 


I have 


yuched match 


to cigarette. 


“Better be getting home, I suppose,” 
he said. “Hello! What’s the row?’ 

Fle knew well enough, but his acting 
was perfect. Detective Martin Radner 
and another officer had appeared in the 
club. There was an atmosphere of ex- 
citement in the building such as had 
not been felt for years. This club 
went in for quiet rooms and whispered 
conversations. And Detective Radner 
was talking in a loud, harsh voice that 
could be heard through half the rooms 
on the floor. 

“T tell you they came into this build- 
ing!” he was shouting to the clerk on 
duty. “They got in some window or 
door on the side. They didn’t have 
time to go around the church. I’ve got 
men outside watching, and I’m going to 
make a search!” 

“But ” the clerk began. 

“Sorry to disturb anybody, but we're 
going to get these birds,” Detective 
Radner declared. ‘They tried to raid 
Conner Bradford’s house and _ got 
caught at it. We chased them as far 
as 

“But there has been no disturbance 
here,” the clerk protested. ‘Nobody 
has entered the club the last half hour, 
except you officers. There must be 
some mistake.” 

“T didn’t remark that they came in 
through the front door and signed the 
visitors’ book,” Radner said with sar- 
casm in his voice. “I said that they 
got in at the side through some window 
or door. And we're going to search 
the place.” 

“T never heard of such 
sputtered the elderly man 
been talking to Flatchley. 

And now Flatchley, seeing that the 
clerk was undecided what to do, 
stepped forward to within half a dozen 
feet of the detective. 

“Hello, Radner!” he said. 

“Hello, Mr. Flatchley!” the d 
tive replied. 

“What is all this fuss about? 


1: ” 
a thing, 


who _ had 
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you know that it is a crime to make a 
noise in this club? If you were a 
member you’d have the board asking 
for your resignation.” 

“Can’t help it,’ Radner replied. 
“When I’m after crooks I’m liable to 
make a noise any place.” 

“But isn’t it rather ridiculous to 
assume that there are crooks in this 
building?” Flatchley asked. “Do you 
suppose a member of this club——” 

“I didn’t say they were members,” 
the detective interrupted. “I’m merely 
saying that they came into this building. 
They may be some of the club servants 
doing a little burglary work on the 
side.” 

“T can answer for all the club serv- 
ants,” said the clerk. 

“And who’s going to answer for 
you, young man?” Radner demanded. 

The clerk retired. 

Radner took a few steps forward 
and glanced rapidly around the big 
lounging room. 

“Almost everybody gone,” he 
“We'll not bother you gentlemen much, 
Kindly remain in the building until we 
have searched it. I have men outside 
who will stop anybody who attempts to 
leave. It won’t take us very long to 
go through the building. I’ve an idea 
that we'll find our men hinding in the 
basement.” 

Flatchley waved a hand languidly 
and spoke to the clerk. 

“IT suppose,” he said, “that it would 
be the best thing to let the officer have 
without further 
You'd better go along with him and 
show him all the rooms and corners. 


said. 


his way argument. 


It won’t take but a few minutes, and 
then the police will be satisfied.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Flatchley,” Detec- 
Radner said. “I don’t want 
ause any trouble or annoy the 
men of thi 
his duty.” 


club, but a man 


John Flatchley turned away, yz 


lighted a fresh cigarette, 


himself into an easy chair and picked 
up a magazine some other member had 
left there. The clerk led Radner and 
another detective toward the stairs that 
descended into the basement, where 
were the locker rooms, storerooms, and 
kitchen. 

Flatchley found himself alone in the 
lounging room. There had been bui 
two members there in addition to the 
elderly man with whom Fiatchley had 
been talking, and they had gone along 
with the officers to “see the fun,” as 
one of them expressed it. 

In a moment Flatchley walked to one 
of the front windows and looked out. 
Two policemen were in the front of 
the building. Flatchley supposed that 
the other three 
too. He had little fear of Saggs being 
if he remained quiet in the 
As for himself, he feit no fear 
at all. It was too early in the game 
for that. Martin Radner, he knew, 
an intelligent officer, and undoubtedly 
would be given the task of running 
down The Thunderbolt. 
might grow — suspicious, 
[latchley would have to be on guard. 
nothing 
tad 


suspect . 


sides were guarded, 
caught 


locker. 


was 


Later, he 
and John 
But for the present there was 
to fear. Thus early in the game 
ner would have no reason for 
ing John Flatchley of being a criminal. 

llatchley came of an old family that 
had been prominent in the city for 
generations. He went in the best 
society, belonged to the exclusive clubs, 
and apparently had no reason for turn- 
ing thief. He had funds enough to live 
as a bachelor gentleman of social posi- 
tion should live. Where would be the 
motive for stealing? 

Back in the 
Flatchley puffed at the cigarette, pre 
tending to be perusing the magazine, 
and listening for sounds from the floor 
After a time, the men came 


again, 


easy-chair 


below. 

up. 
“Get your crooks?” Flatchley asked. 
“They are not in the basement,” 
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Radner admitted. “And we found no 
trace of their entrance. But they did 
enter this building, all right.” 

“And now what?” 

“We'll search the rest of the build- 
ing and check up on every man in it,” 
the detective said. 

It was one o’clock in the morning, 
and there remained few men in the 
club. Two waiters were on duty, for 
there were members who wanted a 
sandwich now and then. One man-was 
in the kitchen. Two janitors were at 
work. The night clerk was on duty, 
and a boy was at the telephone desk. 
And thete were less than half a dozen 
members in the rooms, 

Radner completed his fruitless 
search of the first floor and went to 
the floor above, and to the third. 
Baffled, he led the way to the office 
again. 

“Well, they have dodged us so far,” 
he admitted. “But they came into this 
building, all right, and they are in it 
now.” 

“But you didn’t find them,” 
ley protested. 

“We'll get them when they come out. 
I’ve checked up every man in here, and 
I'll keep my men posted around the 
building for some time. Every one who 
leaves will be checked out by name.” 

“An excellent idea,” Flatchley said 
grimly. “Bound to get your man, 
aren’t you, Radner? You say they 
were robbing Conner’ Bradford’s 
place ?”’ 

“IT said they were trying it. We 
stopped them. I didn’t have much time 
to talk to Bradford, but he told me a 
lot of stuff in about a minute. One of 
them had a black hood over his head, 
and called himself The Thunderbolt.” 

“That’s a funny name for a crook,” 
Flatchley observed. “What do you 
suppose was the idea?” 

“T don’t know. Crooks have pecul- 
iar ideas at times. But we'll get this 


Flatch- 
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Thunderbolt, in time, and we’ll nab the 
man who was with him.” 

Radner and his’ brother officer 
stamped from the building to give their 
instructions to the policemen surround- 
ing it. John Flatchley watched from 
the window. He was chuckling. He 
had neglected to remove the hood of 
The Thunderbolt from his pocket, and 
he was wondering what would have 
happened had Radner dared to search 
those in the club. 

“Have to be careful if Martin Rad- 
ner is on the job,” Flatchley told him- 
self, 

Then he remembered that Saggs was 
still in the little locker. He would have 
to get Saggs out of the club and away. 
A man couldn’t remain cramped in a 
place like that for very long. 

He sat down in the easy-chair again, 
to play a waiting game. One by one 
the members left the club. The two 
waiters on duty retired to the kitchen, 
probably to play cards with the chef's 
assistant on duty there. The boy at 
the switchboard was almost asleep, and 
the night clerk was attending to his 
books. 

Presently John Flatchley glanced at 
his watch; it was a quarter of two 
o'clock. He got up, yawned, stretched 
his arms, and walked slowly through 
the lounging room and down into the 
basement. Nobody was there. 

Flatchley hesitated a moment, listen- 
ing, making sure that he was not ob- 
served. Then he went into the serv- 
ants’ locker room, deliberately pried 
open one of the lockers, and took out 
a hat and a raincoat. 

He carried these back into the other 
room, took out his keys and unlocked 
his personal locker, and opened the 
door. Saggs, almost fainting, the per- 
spiration streaming from his face, 
lurched against him, 

“The detectives are gone, after 
searching the place, but there are some 
policemen watching the building,” 
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Flatchley whispered. “Put on this hat 
and coat. You will go out through 
the servants’ door. One of the officers 
will ask your name. Tell him it is 
James Brayler, which is the name of 
one of the waiters in the building at 
present. Then go on up the street. 
I'll meet you at the corner of Twelfth 
Street and National Avenue—and be 
sure you wait.” 

“They—they'll spot me 
wailed. 

“Get your nerve about you,” The 
Thunderbolt commanded in a_ tense 
whisper. “I've done a lot for you, and 
you've got to do something for your- 
self. They'll merely check you out, if 
you get that frightened look off your 
face. And be sure to wait for me at 
that [ am leaving the club 
immediately.  ['l outside soon 
after you do, and will identify you if 
there is any argument.”’ 

Saggs got into the coat and put on 
the hat, leaving his own cap in the 
bottom of the locker. He took the 
handkerchief from around his neck and 
left it in the locker also. 

“There is the servants’ door,” The 
Thunderbolt said, nodding. “Brace up, 
and do exactly as I said. 

John Flatchley locked the locker and 
hurried up the stairs to the first floor. 
At the check room he claimed hat, coat, 
and stick, and went on through the 
main entrance. QOne of the officers on 
guard stepped up to him. 5 

“Oh, it is you, Mr. Flatchley? I 
guess you’re all right,” the policeman 
said, grinning. “I'll just scratch your 
name off the list, and you may go 
ahead.” 


aoe 
Saggs 


corner, 


step 


” 


Flatchley beckoned to the chauffeur 
of a taxicab who had his stand across 
the street. From the 
eyes he saw Saggs stopped by another 
officer at the end of the building, saw 
the officer consult the list he held in 


corners of his 


- 
ae ae : 

his hand, and then noticed that 
was allowed to go on down the street. 


s rs 
wage 


“T think that those fellows dodged 
you,” Flatchley told the policeman ir 
front of him. 

“T believe so, too, sir, but Detective 
seems to think otherwise.” 

didn’t Radner stay here, 


Radner 

“Why 
then?” 

“IT suppose he wanted to get to head- 
quarters to make his report, sir. And 
then he probably was in a hurry to get 
home. Radner was due to go off duty 
at midnight, and he hates to work 
overtime unless he is on a homicide 
case. I’ve heard him say so a hundred 
times.” 

“T don’t blame him.” 

Flatchley gave the chauffeur of the 
Waiting taxicab his home address, and 
was driven rapidly away. Two blocks 
down the street, he spoke to the chauf- 
feur again, and directed him to the 
corner where he had ordered Saggs to 
wait. 

CHAPTER V. 


A PECULIAR PARTNERSHIP. 


GAG iS felt that he had been through 
“something of an ordeal. He was 
trembling when he came from the club, 
and he was thankful that it 
too light, so the policeman on guard 
could read the fear in his face. Asked 
his name, he gave the one The Thun 
derbolt had told him to give, and the 
policeman checked it off his list and 
let him go. 

On the walk and headed down the 
Saggs had to fight himself to 
keep from breaking into a run, though 
such a thing would cause 
and result in an 
attempt on the part of the police to 
catch him. He walked as swiftly as 
he dared, and now and then he glanced 
back over his shoulder. The Thunder- 
I standing at the curb talking 


was not 


street, 


he knew 


suspicion possibly 


bolt wa 
to the policeman and the chauffeur. 
Saggs turned around the first corner 
and gave a great sigh of relief. He 
began to feel that he had escaped. He 
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wondered how The Thunderbolt had 
accomplished it. 

There came to him the temptation 
to turn downtown and seek his own 
poor quarters, and not meet The Thun- 
derbolt at the corner. Saggs consid- 
ered this from every angle as he 
hurried along the street. He had made 
no haul that night, and so he had no 
money with which to pay rent and 
buy food. Moreover, it would be un- 
grateful to refuse to do as The Thun- 
derbolt had commanded, since The 
Thunderbolt had done so much for 
him. He went on to the corner and 
stood there, waiting, watching the 
streets for policemen, a measure of fear 
still with him. 

A taxicab lurched around the corner 
and pulled in at the curb, and The 
Thunderbolt put out his head, called 
Saggs, and beckoned him. An instant 
later he was in the cab. 

“Not a word,” The Thunderbolt said. 
“Wait until we are out of the taxi.” 

“Where are we going?” Saggs asked. 

“Home,” said The Thunderbolt. 
“That is enough now!” 

They rode in silence for the better 
part of a quarter hour, and then the 
cab drew up before a huge apartment 
house. The Thunderbolt and Saggs 
got out, and the former paid the chauf- 
feur. 

“T live here,” he told Saggs when 
the chauffeur had driven away. ‘Walk 
in right beside me. And don’t be 
afraid.” 

Saggs tried to brace up and do as 
he had been commanded, Into the 
apartment house they went, and 
straight toward the nearest elevator. 
The Thunderbolt, Saggs noticed, nod- 
ded at the night clerk, who thereupon 
turned away. 

To the fourth floor they went, and 
along a hall there. The Thunderbolt 
took out a key and opened a door, 
and snapped on the 


reached inside 


lights, and motioned for Saggs to 
enter. 

Saggs’ first glance told him that here 
was a bachelor apartment the like of 
which he never had seen before. It 
was furnished lavishly, yet in excellent 
taste. Evidently it was the home of 
a man of money. 

“TIs—is this yours?” he gasped. 

“Tt is,’ The Thunderbolt replied. 
“Take off your hat and coat and sit 
down. We’ve got some talking to do, 
Saggs. And I'll see if I can find you 
something to eat—some sandwiches, at 
least.” 

Saggs removed his hat and coat and 
sat down. He gave an exclamation 
of surprise when The Thunderbolt did 
the same. 

“How—how did you get into them 
clothes?” Saggs asked. 

“T had them on all the time. The 
coat is reversible. And I had other 
trousers over these.” 

“And that club——” 

‘““Saggs, I am a member of that club 
in good standing, and belong to sev- 
eral important committees.” 

“You?” Saggs gasped. 
you—you-——” 

“And yet I go around with a fool 
hood over my head, call myself by a 
fool name, and try to rob people. Is 
that what you want to say? Just think 
about it a few minutes, and then we'll 
have a talk.” 

He tossed Saggs a package of ciga- 
rettes and disappeared into another 
room. Saggs smoked and leaned back 
in the easy-chair and wondered if all 
this was a dream. He did not pretend 
to understand it, and he was eager 
for the explanation. 

When The Thunderbolt returned he 
placed before Saggs a plate of sand- 
wiches and a cup of coffee. 

“I’m great at this midnight lunch 
stuff,’ The Thunderbolt said, chuck- 
ling. “Been a habit with me for years. 
Eat, and then we'll talk things over.” 


“And yet 
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Saggs was hungry, and he did not 
need more than one invitation. He ate 
ravenously, gulped the coffee, and then 
lighted another cigarette and sat back 
in the easy-chair. 

“This is the lifé,” he 
sighed. 

“Do you suppose you'd like it as a 
regular thing—living in a place like 
this, having good food _ regularly, 
wearing good clothes?” 

“Who—me? Will a good cow give 
milk?” Saggs said. 

“Very well, Saggs. Then 
our little talk. Pay strict 
for I do not like to repeat.” 

“Ys, Sit.” 

“It is peculiar how we met to-night, 
when I was starting out to accomplish 
a big task. There seems to be some- 
thing like destiny in it. I had a reason 
for picking out the residence of Conner 
Bradford, but you just happened along. 
And the police happened along, too, 
and we were forced to make an escape 
together.” 

“You could have shook me and got 
away by yourself—and you didn’t. 
I’m not forgettin’ that.” 

“I’m going to tell you a lot of things, 
Saggs. Perhaps when you hear them 
you'll feel inclined to betray me to the 
police.” } 

“IT ain’t built that way, sir.” 

“T didn’t think you were, after I got 
a good look at you. To start with, 
my name is John Flatchley.” 

“Yes, sir.” : 

“My family has been prominent in 
this city for generations, but it has 
been dying out. I am the last of the 
Flatchleys, Saggs. I am just past 
thirty, and I have seen a great deal 
of life. I have been a member of a 
polar exploration expedition, 


said, and 


we'll have 
attention, 


have 


hunted big game, have roamed all over 
the world, and was in the big war. I 
have faced dangers, I suppose, and I 


flatter myself that they taught me self 


confidence and many things about 


fighting through obstacles and taking 
care of myself.” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“[ returned from the war, Saggs, to 
find that my last surviving relative, an 
uncle, had died and left me his estate. 
It amounted to about two hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

“Gee!” Saggs exclaimed. 

“And the conditions were such that 
I couldn’t touch a penny of it. Hap- 
pily, I have some funds of my own. 
J am not rich, but I can live like a 
gentleman on my income.” 

“You couldn’t touch that two hun 
dred thousand?” Saggs asked incredu- 
lously. 

“T could not. We Flatchleys have a 
sort of family pride, and though it may 
be foolish, I do not think so. My uncle 
always had been a_ great spender, 
despite his big income. I am surprised 
that he left as much as he did. And 
| soon ascertained that what he did 
leave had come from his last big 
business deal. And it was_ tainted 
money, Saggs.” 

“Flow’s that? 

“Needing funds to maintain his ex- 
travagances, my uncle had 
to shady finance, Saggs. He had joined 
hands with some of the foremost 
financial sharks in the city, and they 
had robbed their dupes deliberately. 
My two hundred thousand was stolen 
money, to say the least.” 

“Gee! But you didn’t swipe it. 

“But a Flatchley did, Sages. Under- 
stand? A Flatchley had robbed 
widows and savings bank accounts. 1] 
couldn’t touch the money. And my 
uncle’s old tried to get me 
to go in with them, as he had done. 
I told them, in a few choice words, 
what L-thought of them.” 

“T’ll bet you did, sir,” Saggs 

“T got a list of the people who had 
been swindled, and I divided the two 
hundred thousand among them as well 
as I could. But it was only about one- 


Saggs said. 


descended 


” 


associates 


said. 
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fifth of the amount, Saggs. I asked 
my uncle’s associates to make restitu- 
tion, and they laughed at me for a 
fool.” 

John Flatchley bent forward across 
the table and spoke in lower tones. 

“And so I determined to force them 
to pay,” he continued. “I decided to 
call to my aid all the tricks I had 
learned, what courage I possessed, any 
skill that I had—and make them pay. 
I decided to live a double life, Saggs, 
until I accomplished my task. Do you 
understand ?” 

“I’m not quite sure that I do, sir.” 

“Why,” John Flatchley explained, “I 
merely determined to rob those 
crooked financiers, and then send the 
proceeds anonymously to their victims. 
I’m going to force them to pay back 
every penny with interest. And I have 
just six men upon whom I am to 
work,” 

“Gee!” Saggs gasped again. 

“To the world at large | am John 
Flatchley, well known socially, mem- 
ber of the best clubs, eligible bachelor, 
resting a bit after the strenuous duties 
of military life. That is half. And 
the other half is that I am The Thun- 
derbolt. It will be a difficult job, 
Saggs, but I am determined to put it 
through.” 

+ O8; Sit. 

“T shall continue to call myself The 
Thunderbolt, and wear that silly hood 
on my head. I shall strike those thiev- 
ing financiers whenever it is possible. 
And I must keep out of jail until I 
have done all this. Maybe I'll never 
get caught, Saggs. I hope not, for 
there is a woman, you see, and I want 
to win her and settle down to a regu- 
lar, pleasant life in some suburban 
town.” 

“Gee!” 

“But I’ve got this to do first, Saggs. 
I feel that my object is a worthy one, 
but in the eyes of the law I'll be a 
thief, and if I am caught I'll be treated 
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as one. A Flatchley a thief! You see, 
Saggs, it means a great deal to me. So 
it will be a battle of wits between the 
police and me. It'll be a great game, 
in 2 way. And I’ve got to win.” 

“Yes, sir,” Saggs said, with convic- 
tion. 

“Now I’ve told you, Saggs. I never 
saw you until to-night, and perhaps I 
am not as good at judging men as I 
have fancied. So you are free to go 
abroad, Saggs, and tip me off to the 
cops, if you feel like it. It'll be my 
word against yours, of course, and I 
think the judge will take mine. Of 
course, after I have turned a few 
tricks is 

“Say !” 

Mr. Saggs got half out of his chair, 
hesitated, and then got out the remain- 
der of the way. The expression on 
his face was a peculiar one, because 
Saggs was experiencing emotions that 
he had not experienced in his life 
before. 

“Well?” John Flatchley asked. 

“You’ve treated me decent to-night,” 
Saggs said, searching for words to ex- 
press what he felt. “You could have 
shook me and made a get-away alone, 
but you stuck by me when I was para- 
lyzed with fear. I’m not forgettin’ 
that, Mr. Flatchley. I don’t amount to 
nothin’. You said somethin’, in that 
Bradford house, about me bein’ your 
pal. If—if I can help——” 

“You mean that?” 

“Sure.” 

“There'll be no turning back, Saggs. 

“It'll be a turn upward for me, sir. 
I’m a crook, anyway, and I might as 
well try to be a good one. And—and I 
like the reason for you doing it, sir.” 

“Um! Well, I’m willing to trust 
you, Saggs.” 

“You can do that, sir, as long as | 
live. Maybe I can amount to some- 
thing if I work under you, sir.” 

“We'll take your gratitude 
loyalty for granted, then, 


” 


and 
. ‘. ” 
Saggs, 











“And now we must 
and means. To the 


Flatchley said. 
consider ways 
general public everything about my es- 


tablishment must look natural, of 
course. I dismissed my valet the other 
day for stealing—there is irony for 
you.” 

“I was a valet once, sir.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, sir. I got me a job as valet and 
started in to work hard, sir, but I got 
canned because my master said I looked 
too much like a thug. So I took his 
tip and started in to be a thug, sir.” 

“Fine, Saggs! Will you be willing 
to act as my valet?” 

“You just can bet that I’m willing, 
sir!” 

“Then that will make everything 
look right to my friends when they call, 
and to the police if we happen to come 
under suspicion. And we can plan to- 
gether here. Otherwise our constant 
association might cause talk. My valet 
when others are around, Saggs, and my 
assistant at other times.” 

“Gee! That will be fine, sir.” 

“Then we'll consider that the part- 
nership has been formed ?” 

Ves. Sit, 

“Um!” Flatchley grunted. ‘The 
night is young, in a manner of speak- 
ing.” 

“Yes, sir. You wish to retire, sir?’ 

“Saggs, I am surprised at you. 
Retire? I started out to do something 
to-night, and the police prevented it. 
Under the circumstances, Saggs, don’t 
we owe it to ourselves to go ahead and 
finish the job?” 

“Sir?” 

“That is what we must do, Saggs, 
as soon as I change clothes.” 

“Do you mean,” Sa 
gasped out, “that you're goin’ back 
that Conner Bradford house after that 
money and them pearls ?” 

“Your meaning is clear, though your 
English is atrocious,” John Flatchley 
replied, 


’ 


you—do ggs 
to 
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After them bulls chasin’ us 
there and old Bradford bein’ 


, 


“Gee! 
out of 
put on guard?” 

Flatchley struck a match, lighted a 
cigarette, and smiled across the table 
at Saggs. 

“I can’t imagine a better time,” he 
replied. “They scarcely will be look- 
ing for us to return to-night, and so 
we'll surprise them. This is one time 
when a thunderbolt will strike twice in 
the same place.” 

“Gee!” 

“You may smoke and rest, Saggs, 
while I change my clothes and prepare 
for the adventure.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“And try to remember your valet 
habits, so you can begin your duties 
properly a little later. We'll have to be 
very careful about that whenever some 
of my friends drop in. I always have 
been particular about valets.” 

“*“Yés, Sin. 

“And try very hard, Saggs, to gather 
all the courage you can. It is essential 
in our business.” 

“Them,” 
words!” 


Saggs said, “is true 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN UNEXPECTED RETURN. 
ESS than ten minutes later, John 
latchley came back into the room. 
He wore a dark suit and black tennis 
shoes and a cap. 
“Ready, Saggs?’” he asked. 
“Yes, sir. 
“Feeling a bit shaky about it?” 
“You know best, sir,” said Saggs 
with resignation, thereby putting the 
responsibility for what might happen 
upon the shoulders of The Thunder- 
bolt. 


“There can be no quick-change act 


” 


this time, Sages, if we have to make 
a run for it,’ Flatchley explained. 
“We'll have to keep our wits about us. 
Officially, Saggs, | have come home and 


have retired. So we must get out of 


” 
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this building, and get back into it again, 
without being seen.” 

eR, Sie.” 

“Another thing, Saggs. I have made 
plans, of course. J had expected to 
have to do all the work alone, and since 
| now have you, some of my plans may 
be changed. It is my intention, Saggs, 
to compel the police to believe that The 
Thunderbolt is the leader of a band of 
high-class rogues.” 

“J! getcha,” Saggs said. “Then the 
bulls will waste their time lookin’ for 
the hangout of a gang.” 
very gang has its weak 
almost every 
chain has its weak link, Saggs. They’ll 
be looking for the weak member, to 
force him to spiil the beans, as the say- 


“Exactly. 


member, the same as 


ing is.” 

“And we ain't either one of us weak 
members,” Saggs said  boastfully. 
“It'd take than all the bulls in 
town to make me spill the beans. You 
was wantin’ them pearls of Bradford’s, 
Then let’ 

The Thunderbolt chuckled and felt in 
his pockets to make certain that he 
carried what he wished. 

“Come,” he “When | 
making my plans I tried to think of 
everything, and I believe we shall be 
able to get outside and back again 
easily without being observed. Quiet, 
Saggs, and listen for instructions.” 

The Thunderbolt did not open the 
front hall door. He led the way through 
a little rear passage and so came to a 
miniature kitchen. He crossed over to 
the dumb-waiter. 


more 


sir? go and get ’em.” 


said. was 


“T spent a couple of hours the other 
night fixing this thing,” he said to 
Saggs. “Not a squeak in its entire 
system now, Saggs, which is something 
And I 
too, so 
and 


unusual for dumb-waiters. 

greased the sides of the chute, 
the box will not bump along 
awaken everybody below us. I'll go 


first, Saggs, and send the box back for 


you. Descend slowly and stop if I sig- 
nal you to do so.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Saggs said. 

Saggs was living another life nov, 
A few hours before he would have 
believed such an arrangement an evi- 
dence of insanity on the part of the 
man making it. But Saggs was rapidly 
absorbing his new environment. 
he had great faith in The Thunderbolt 
already. 

Flatchley got into the dumb-waiter 
and disappeared. As he had said, his 
descent made no noise. Saggs looked 
into the dark chute and waited 
patiently for the box to travel upward 
again. 

Soon it came, and Saggs snapped off 
the lights in the kitchen and managed 
to crowd himself into the box. Down 
he went, slowly and silently, foot by 
foot, listening always for a sound that 
would indicate the presence of danger 
or the likelihood of discovery, feeling 
the cable continually in case The Thun- 
derbolt should slacken the speed of the 
box by touching it. 

He reached the bottom 
out. The Thunderbolt was 
and led the way through a maze of 
underground rooms and passages to a 
little window that opened upon the alley 
at a point where it was pitch dark. 

Through the alley they crept, and so 
came to a cross street and went along 
it. They did not loiter, neither did they 
walk so swiftly that their 
would attract undue attention. 

“Ts it far?” Saggs asked, thinking 
of the time. 

“Only a dozen blocks,” The Thun- 
derbolt said. “You don’t know this end 
of town very well, do you, Saggs? 

“T ain’t been leavin’ cards at many 
of these places,” Saggs admitted with 
a grin. “Mere tradesmen, the most of 
‘em, ain’t they?” 

The Thunderbolt chuckled and hur- 
ried on. Saggs asked no questions. 
He did not care what scheme The 


And 


and _ stepped 
waiting 


progress 
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Thunderbolt had in mind. He merely 
prepared himself to carry out any 
orders that might be given him, and 
left ways and means to his new boss. 

Finally they turned into another 
street, and far ahead of them Saggs 
saw and recognized the trimmed hedge 
beside which he had crouched earlier in 
the night. Now that they were near 
the end of their journey Saggs began 
to grow nervous, but he tried to gulp 
back his fear and to tell himself that 
The Thunderbolt knew axactly what he 
was doing. 

The Thunderbolt walked along the 
hedge without speaking, and Saggs fol- 
lowed at his heels. They turned the 
next corner, came to the alley, and 
slipped into it. 

“Quiet, now!” 
warned. 

His warning was not needed; Saggs 
was making an attempt to walk on air. 

“And,” The Thunderbolt added, “if 
we happen to run into anything resem- 
bling a policeman, Mr. John Flatchley 
is merely out taking a midnight con- 
stitutional, having his valet along as 
bodyguard.” 

“I getcha!” Saggs said. 

“Mr. Flatchley’s valet is a tough- 
looking bird at times, and may resem- 
ble a thug, but he never murdered 
anything except the English language,” 
The Thunderbolt said softly. 

“T get Yes, sir,” Saggs said, and 
gulped. 

“Easy, now!” 

They were near the gate in the alley 
wall, and The Thunderbolt came to a 
stop in a patch of darkness, Saggs, 
scarcely breathing, standing beside him. 
For a moment they listened, making not 
the slightest sound. They could hear 
nothing except the stirring of the tree- 
tops. The residence of Conner Brad- 
ford seemed to be in darkness. 

“All right!” The Thunderbolt whis- 
pered. 

He took his hood from his pocket, 


The Thunderbolt 


put it on his head and put his cap in 
the pocket where the hood had been, 
felt to see that his empty automatic 
was handy, and then unlatched the 
heavy gate and drew it back slowly. 

They slipped inside the grounds, and 
The Thunderbolt closed the gate again. 
In the shadow of the big garage they 
stopped to listen. 

“Everything seems as we would have 
it,’ The Thunderbolt whispered. “For- 
ward, now, and keep your eyes and 
ears open.” 

That was a useless instruction, too, 
for a momentary fear was sharpening 
Saggs’ faculties again. He was sur- 
prised to find that the fear was not only 
for himself, but also for The Thunder- 
bolt. For the first time in years Saggs 
was thinking of another besides him- 
self, and it gave him a pleasant thrill. 

Cautiously they crept through the 
darkness to the side of the house, and 
began following that. In time they 
reached the little basement window 
again. But now it was shut and 
locked. 

The Thunderbolt chuckled and sat 
down on the ground before it, Saggs 
standing close to the wall on guard, 
ready to give an alarm at the first hint 
of danger. Earlier in the night The 
Thunderbolt had put the burglar alarms 
out of commission, but he was running 
no risks now; the wires probably had 
been repaired. So he affixed a rubber 
suction cap to the pane of glass, and 
then took a glass cutter from his 
pocket and began cutting out the pane 
close to the edge of the frame. 

After a time there came a soft snap, 
and The Thunderbolt pulled the glass 
out and tossed it to one side. He 
flashed his electric torch into the base- 
ment. The laundry room was empty, 
the door closed. 

“We'll slip inside,” he whispered to 
Saggs. “I'll go about our business, and 
you'll stand guard in the basement 
hall.” 
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The basement hall?” Saggs asked. 

“Yes. J am not afraid of meeting 
officers in the house, but it is possible 
that Bradford has telephoned for some 
special watchman to keep an eye on the 
place, and that window may be found.” 

They slipped through, got from the 
bench to the floor, and went across to 
the door. Some servant had locked it, 
but The Thunderbolt took a bunch of 
keys from his pocket and soon had the 
open. They went on into the 
hall, and there Saggs remained behind 
the closed door, listening, while The 
Thunderbolt slipped noiselessly along 
the passage to the flight of steps that 
led to the floor above. 

Saggs did not exactly like the ar- 
rangement. He would have preferred 
to remain close to The Thunderbolt, 
for it gave him a feeling of security. 
Waiting alone in the dark did not ap- 
peal to him, but it seemed to sharpen 
his sense of hearing, and perhaps that 
The Thunderbolt most de- 


door 


was what 


sired. 

As for The Thunderbolt, he stepped 
quickly along the hall and up the short 
flight, opened the door there, closed it 
behind him, but left it unlocked; then 
he made his way toward the front of 
the house. 

Suddenly he heard voices. He 
stopped, pressed back against a wall, 
and listened. He located the voices in 
the library, just ahead of him and to 
the right. 

The Thunderbolt knew the house 
well, of course. As John Flatchley he 
had visited it often, as he had visited 
the houses of the other men from 
whom he had determined to collect. 
He was obliged to remain on terms 
of decent acquaintanceship with these 
inen, else he might be suspected early 
in the game. 

So he slipped on through the hall 
now, and came to a little room just in 
the rear of the library, one that once 
had been used as a music room. Into 


it he made his way, closing the door 
behind him carefully. He crossed it, 
one hand held forward to feel any 
furniture that might be in his way, and 
came to another door that opened into 
the library, and before which heavy 
curtains were hanging. 

Parting the curtains and kneeling 
before this door, The Thunderbolt 
made an effort to look through a key- 
hole. He was successful. 

The light over the big desk in the 
middle of the library was burning. The 
Thunderbolt could see Conner Brad- 
ford, clad in dressing gown and slip- 
pers, sitting at one side of the desk. 
And, at the other side, sat Detective 
Martin Radner. 

So Radner had not reported at head- 
quarters and then gone home to rest! 
That showed The Thunderbolt that 
Radner either believed this to be an 
important else was trying to 
attract the attention of Conner Brad- 
ford by a_ pretended application to 
duty. The two men were talking in 
ordinary tones, and The Thunderbolt 
easily. could understand what they said. 

“Most peculiar,” Detective Radner 
was saying. “And you can tell me 
nothing else, sir?” 

“T am afraid not, officer,” Bradford 
replied. “He woke me out of a deep 
sleep, and I was thoroughly frightened 
beore [ realized exactly what was tak- 
ing place. And he kept me in the dark 
a great part of the time, though he 
did stand right beside me here while 
I was opening the safe—and the light 
was on then.” 

“And you say he 
the house?” 

“He did—yes. We came down the 
stairs in the darkness, made two turn- 
ings, and stopped right in front of the 
library door. He seemed to know the 
house as well as I. He acted as 
though he had walked around it almost 
every day.” 

“T am afraid that means little,” Rad- 


case, 


seemed to 
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ner said. “Expert burglars get a plan 
of a house and study it. He may have 
had an accomplice inside, in which case 
he would know even how the furniture 
was placed.” 

“An accomplice inside?” 
gasped. 

“How about your servants?” 

“All have been with me for years,” 
Conner Bradford said. “I would not 
suspect any of my servants. I always 
have treated them well and have been 
liberal as far as money is concerned.” 

“Any stranger been around the house 
lately ?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T had a carpenter in making some 
repairs and alterations last week,” 
Bradford replied. “But he is a worthy 
man I have known and hired on occa- 
sion for years.” 

“Anybody work with him?’ 
“Yes; a middle-aged man who has 
worked with him often before.” 
“Um! That looks all right. 

body else?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

Radner leaned back in his chair and 
contemplated the ceiling. He wanted 
to give Bradford the impression that 
he was deep in thought. 

“It is possible,” he said after a time, 
“that we have to deal with a profes- 
sional burglar, who has simply decided 
to rob you, has gained knowledge of 
the house, waited until your wife and 
family were gone, and tried to carry 
out his plan.” 

“He knew about my pearls,” 
ford said. 


Vr . 
My dear sir! 


Bradford 


5 


Any- 


Brad 


That in itself means 
The famous Bradford pearls 
have been well advertised, have they 
not? You may be sure that every pro- 
fessional jewel thief in the world 
knows all about them, and a lot of 
ordinary burglars who do not make a 

z That is a 


nothing. 


cinlt c ] 
specialty of gems, as well. 


part of their business.” 


“And that hood he wore—— 

“That has me puzzled a bit,” Radner 
admitted. “Here and there, of course, 
are found bands of criminals under the 
leadership of some shrewd man who 
calls himself by some fantastic name 
and advertises his exploits. Look at 
the Black Star, for instance—who al- 
ways wore a hood with a star of jet 
on it, and who always left little black 
stars pasted around at the scene of his 
crime. This man who calls himself 
The Thunderbolt may be a man like 
that, the leader of a band of profes- 
sional cracksmen. And, on the other 
hand, he may be some clever man 
working alone.” 

“T understand,” said Conner 
ford. 

“But we'll get him if he persists in 
his work. No master crook ever lived 
who could keep out of jail forever. It 
just happened to-night that I saw a 
man wiggling across your lawn toward 
that basement window, and got help 
and came back here. Otherwise, you 
might be without your pearls now.” 

“T’m sure that I appreciate what you 
have done, and shall remember it,” 
Bradford said. “Perhaps I’d better put 
the pearls in a safe-deposit box to- 
morrow.” 

“It might be a good idea,” Detective 
Radner said. 

“You don’t 
after them?” 

“When a crook tries to get away 
with something, and is discovered and 
fails, he rarely comes back,” Radner 
answered. “Most crooks are supersti- 
tious, you see. This man who 
himself The Thunderbolt probably has 
a feeling now that this residence is an 
unlucky one for him. No, Mr. Brad- 
ford, I scarcely think he’ll come back.” 

At one side of the library a door wa: 
thrown Radner and Conner 
Bradford started from their chairs and 
Before 


Brad- 


think he’ll come back 


call 


open. 


toward the sound. 


he Thunderbolt. 


whirled 
them stood 
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“Put your hands up, and keep them 
there!” he ordered sternly, menacing 
them with his automatic. “This is 
once, Detective Radner, when the crook 
did not fear to come back!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

ANOTILER SURPRISE, 
ETECTIVE MARTIN RADNER 
was no coward, and neither was 
he a foolish man. It would avail him 
little, he knew, to attempt to get his 
revolver and shoot it out with The 
Thunderbolt. He did not know, of 
course, that The Thunderbolt’s auto- 
matic was unloaded. He took The 
Thunderbolt to be a crook of courage 
and resource, and supposed that, were 
he to attempt to draw and fire, he 
would go down with a bullet in his 
body before he could accomplish his 
purpose. And a dead or wounded 

policeman captures no criminals. 

So Martin Radner judged quickly 
that it would be better to play the safe 
game and await an opportunity to turn 
the tables on The Thunderbolt. He 
elevated his hands and glanced once at 
Conner Bradford, who appeared to be 
terror-stricken. The fact that The 
Thunderbolt had stepped into _ that 
room deliberately in the presence of an 
officer conveyed to the mind of Conner 
Bradford the thought that he was an 
individual who feared nothing. Brad 
ford had a vision of a band of criminals 
scattered through the house, ready to 
rush to the aid of The Thunderbolt. 

The Thunderbolt closed the door 
behind him, not taking his eyes off the 
men he covered with his automatic, and 
then took a couple of steps into the 
room. He spoke in a low, tense voice 
that disguised his natural tones effec- 
tively. 

“Bradford, get up!” he commanded. 

The dew of fear on his forehead, 
Conner Bradford got to his feet and 
leaned against the desk. 
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“Get those heavy cords off those 
portieres, and be quick about it!” The 
Thunderbolt continued. 

3radford stumbled across the room, 
tore down the portiéres quickly, and 
came back with the cords. He awaited 
further orders like a man who knew he 
would have to carry them out no matter 
how much he disliked to do so. 

The Thunderbolt regarded Detective 
Martin Radner gravely then, and his 
eyes seemed to be glittering through the 
slits in his mask. 

“You are an excellent officer, Rad- 
ner,” he observed, chuckling a bit, “but 
even an excellent officer may meet his 
match now and then.” 

“This little game isn’t ended,” Rad- 
ner said. 

“T grant you that.” 

“You may take this trick, Thunder- 
bolt, but I am holding back a few high 
cards.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“T’ll grant that you have showed a 
flash of cleverness, but you'll be caught 
in the end. I’d like to know where you 
went when you disappeared at that 
club.” 

“No doubt—but I do not believe I'll 
tell you,” The Thunderbolt said. “I 
may remark, however, that you were a 
long way from catching me, or from 
guessing the truth. I understand that 
you fussed up that sedate club consid- 
erably.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
now?” Radner asked. 

“Bradford, those and 
fasten Detective Radner in that chair,” 
The Thunderbolt instructed. “Be sure 
that you do it well, too, or I'll hol 
you to answer. Tie his feet to the 
front rounds first, then lash his wrists 
behind his back and tie them to the 
back of the chair. See that you do 
a good job, for I'll inspect it later, 
and I always reward good work and 
punish bad.” 

The Thunderbolt chuckled behind his 


take cords 
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mask as he looked at the face of Detec- 
tive Radner, which was almost purple 
with wrath. 

“T'll get you for this!” Radner prom- 
ised. “I'll run you down if it takes 
me ten years, unless you kill me off.” 

“Kill? I am opposed to violence, 
you see, Radner. Any thug can kill, 
but it takes brains to accomplish an 
object without resorting to stern meas- 
ures.” 

“Think you have brains, do you?” 

“Perhaps not a superabundance, my 
dear sir, but quite enough to cope with 
any detective in the city,” The Thun- 
derbolt replied. 

Radner flushed again, and his eyes 
burned as he regarded the man before 
him. 

“I'd like to see behind that hood of 
yours,’ he said. “And one of these 
days I'll just do that little thing.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“You talk like a well-educated man.” 

“You'll have quite a job, Radner, if 
you start in running down every well- 
educated man in town and forcing each 
to give an alibi. It'll be almost a life 
job, in fact. I notice that you are 
looking me over. Do it as much as you 
please, Radner. You may see me again 
some time, but you'll never see this suit 
of clothes again, or anything else I 
have on, except the hood. And you're 
a fool, Radner, if you are spending time 
and wasting gray matter trying to 
memorize my voice. I have a voice for 
every occasion.” 

“Oh, T’ll get you!” Radner said. “No 
man ever had me hog-tied and got 
away with it.” 

“There is a first time for everything, 
Radner,” The Thunderbolt replied. 

“T'll remind you of that statemen 
when I catch you.” 

“You must have a long memory,” 
[he Thunderbolt retorted. “Are you 
Bradford ?” 

The financier seemed unable to 
reply. Fear was in the expression of 


about done, 


his face. He always had entertained 
an idea that a crook was a cringing 
and abject being in the presence of an 
officer of the law, and here was one 
jesting with a detective. ; 

Radner guessed that he was present- 
ing a poor picture before the financier, 
and his face flushed with anger again. 
He would make The Thunderbolt pay, 
he promised himself! 

The Thunderbolt took another step 
forward and inspected Conner Brad- 
ford’s work. It was not expert, but 
The Thunderbolt knew, after testing 
the knots, that it would serve to hold 
Detective Martin Radner a prisoner in 
the chair for a time. The Thunderbolt 
did not make the mistake of under- 
estimating Detective Radner’s clever- 
ness. As John Flatchley, he had met 
Radner personally, and for years he 
had read in the newspapers, now and 
then, about how Radner had taken into 
camp some particularly clever law- 
breaker. He knew that he would have 
to be careful concerning Radner, es- 
pecially now since Radner was deter- 
mined to wipe out this ignominy. 

He stepped back to the side of the 
desk again and glanced toward Conner 
Bradford. The financier was leaning 
against the wall, his face deathly white. 

“Now you may open your safe 
again,” The Thunderbolt said. ‘Do it 
quickly, please, and do not fumble with 
the combination. Time passes quickly, 
and I am eager to be gone before 
dawn. Step lively, Bradford!’ 

The financier crossed the room and 
knelt before the safe. His fingers fum- 
bled with the combination knob despite 
his effort to control himself. Once he 
turned and glanced imploringly at De- 
tective Radner, but the officer made no 
sign. Radner was powerless to help 
at the time, but his brain was busy. 
He was twisting his wrists in the cord, 
trying to ascertain whether he could get 
them If he could do that, and 
reach his revolver—— 


free. 
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But his first efforts seemed to be 
futile. Conner Bradford had done 
what The Thunderbolt had commanded 
him only too well. Not knowing any- 
thing about the science of binding a 
man, he had indulged in a series of 
knots that were hopeless of solution. 
Bradford merely had looped the cords 
and tied them together wherever it 
occurred to him to do so. 

The financier, knowing now that the 
detective could not help him, turned to 
the safe again. Finally he swung the 
door of it open and then looked up 
at The Thunderbolt. 

“Open the strong box!” The Thun- 
derbolt commanded. 

There was a sudden gleam in Detec- 
tive Radner’s eyes, but The Thunder- 
bolt did not see it. The burglar alarm 
had been connected again after the first 
visit of The Thunderbolt. He had 
avoided it when he had cut the glass 
out of the window, and, walking around 
the room, it had happened that he had 
not stepped on a hidden plate under the 
rug at the back of the desk, and neither 
Radner nor Bradford had had the 
chance to do so. But an auxiliary 
alarm was connected with the strong 
box of the safe in such a that, 
when the door was opened, a warning 
would be flashed to the nearest police 
station. 

Conner Bradford knew it, 
He was on the point of telling The 
Thunderbolt, because in his fear he 
believed that, when the police came 
down upon the house, The Thunderbolt 
would take a terrible vengeance before 
they could get inside. Yet Bradford 
had a flash of courage, and so said 
nothing. 

He worked the combination on the 


Way 


of course. 


strong box and slowly opened the door. 
That act broke the electric current, he 
knew, and the police station would get 
the signal. Moreover, the servants on 
the third floor would receive it. The 
signal there was a tiny bell, not large 


enough for its ringing to be heard in 
the library. It might awaken the but- 
ler and it might not. The firm that 
had installed the alarm had judged that 
it would be better to fail to awaken the 
servants than to make such a din that 
a thief would be alarmed and hurry 
to escape. 

“Hand me all the money you have 
there,” The Thunderbolt commanded 
sternly, 

Conner Bradford did as he was 
ordered. He handed up half a dozen 
packages of currency, for he always 
had a generous amount of money in 
his safe. Bradford engaged in many 
shady financial deals where cash only 
was used, where it would have been 
unsafe to have a check go through the 
regular bank channels. 

“And now we'll have 
Bradford pearls,” The 
said. 

Conner Bradford turned his 
and looked up at him. 

“Not the pearls,” he begged. 

“T said the pearls!” 

“Let me give you something else— 
everything here,” Bradford begged. 

“That is rather a peculiar request, 
i [ can take everything else if I 


the famous 
Thunderbolt 


head 


since 
choose.” 

‘But there are things of which you 
do not I'll give you twice the 
value of the pearls.” 

“It happens that I want the pearls,” 
The Thunderbolt told him. “And I 
am not going to stand here arguing 
I want those 


know. 


with you all night, either. 
pearls—at once!” 

He swung the automatic around and 
Conner Bradford flinched again. The 
financier turned to the safe, reached in 


the back of the strong box, and pullec 


i 
out a jewel case. 


“Open it,’ The Thunderbolt in- 
structed. 

Conner Bradford opened it. 
were the famous’ Bradford 
worth a small fortune. The 


= 
pearis, 


a 
light 
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struck them fairly, and The Thunder- 
bolt almost gasped at their beauty. He 
had seen them before, on the throat 
of Mrs. Bradford, but never as close 
as this. 

“Give them to me,” he said. 

Conner Bradford snapped shut the 
lid of the case and handed it to The 
Thunderbolt. 

“lf—if you want me to buy them 
back for an exorbitant sum, communi 
cate with me,” he said. “I—I’ll not try 
to set a trap for you. I'll pay what 
you But I must get back the 
pearls.” 

“You'll never see them again,” The 
Thunderbolt told him. “I know I could 
get from you more than | can from 
the man to whom I intend to sell them, 
but it pleases me to sell them to him. 
It isn’t only the pearls | want. I want 
to hurt you, Conner Bradford.” 

“Why? What have I ever done to 
you and yours?” the financier asked. 

“Nothing to me or mine, but a great 
deal to a lot of poor dupes scattered 
through the country,” The Thunderbolt 
replied. “It always gives me pleasure 
to rob a millionaire, especially one who 
has got his millions in a crooked man- 
ner.” 

“IT always have obeyed the law—— 

“Bah!” The Thunderbolt exclaimed. 
“You have hired excellent attorneys to 
explain to you just how far you could 
go and remain inside the law. That 
is what you mean. You are a worse 
thief than I am, Conner Bradford, 
because I admit my station, and you go 
around pretending to be sanctimoniou: 
and a philanthropist—a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, to use an old simile. Get up 
now and go to the chair beside 
the desk!” 

The financier staggered to his feet 
and went to the chair, and dropped into 
it. The Thunderbolt toward 


ask. 


” 


back 


looked 


Martin Radner again, and once more 
he chuckled behind his mask. 
“Sorry, Radner, but it was necessary 
3D DS 


to tie you up,” he said. “You are a 
foe of mine, you know.” 

“You can just bet that I am!” Detec- 
tive Radner exploded. “And I'll get 
you 

“If it takes you ten years—I know,” 
The Thunderbolt interrupted. “You 
have the will, all right, but I shall take 
care that you do not succeed. I have 
no fancy to spend a few years in prison, 
you 

“You'll do it, nevertheless.” 

“Oh, I scarcely think so, Radner. 
Now, Bradford, I'll just tie you in the 
other chair, gag both of you, and be on 
my way. I'll leave my card, of course. 
You'll be sure to be found by somebody 
early in the morning, and it will be a 
great story for the newspaper boys how 
the city’s most prominent detective was 
bound and gagged by the city’s newest 


” 
see. 


master criminal.” 

“You—you——” 
sputtered. 

“Tt’s all in the game, Radner,” The 
Thunderbolt said, laughing a_ bit. 
“You'd have no mercy on me if you 
ever got the upper hand. And you’d 
probably shoot instead of using your 


Detective Radner 


brains.” 

The Thunderbolt got a cord from the 
other set of porticres and motioned for 
Conner Bradford to sit up straight. 
The vith speed, and 
done found himself 


was done 
Bradford 
scarcely able to move. 


W ork 


well. 


“T always dislike to gag a man, but 
I suppose it had better be done in this 
case,” The Thunderbolt went on. “I 
shall be 
course.” 

“Your time is short, though you don’t 
realize it,” Radner said with a sneer. 
“T think we'll have you within the hour. 
But, if we don’t [ll run you down——”’ 


I know! 


as merciful as possible, of 


“If it takes you ten years— 
The Thunderbolt repeated, chuckling 
again. ‘You talk like a parrot, Rad 
ner. You ought to get a set of new 
expressions and threats. Between now 
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and the time when the servants find 
you, you may improve the hours by 
studying up a new set. Nothing like a 
man improving his time.” 

“You'll have a lot of it to improve 
when you’re in the big house up the 
river—and you'll probably improve it 
working in the shoe shop,” Detective 
Radner declared. 

“Your attempt at repartee is delight- 
ful,” said The Thunderbolt. 

He took a small covering from the 
top of a bookcase, tore it into strips, 
and proceeded to gag Conner Bradford 
as well as possible. That done, he 
stepped across to Detective Radner. 

“If you gag me ” Radner began. 

“Tut, tut! More threats?’ The 
Thunderbolt wanted to know. “Trying 
to make me think that you’re vicious, 
Radner? Open your mouth! Open it, 
or I'll be compelled to use a bit of 
violence, and I’d dislike to do anything 
like that. I am humane, unless I’m 
forced to be otherwise.” 

It was no easy task gagging Detec- 
tive Radner, but The Thunderbolt ac- 
complished it. Then he walked to the 
desk and prepared to snap off the lights. 

“A nice haul,” he said. ‘Especially 
the pearls. Until we meet again, Rad- 
ner!” 

“We'll meet again, all right!’ 

The Thunderbolt started to chuckle, 
but the chuckle died in his throat. For 
the second time that night Saggs darted 
into the library. 

“Boss!” he exclaimed. 
There must have 


“Cops here— 
all around the place! 
been an alarm-———” 

And, at the same instant, the sound 
of servants’ voices came from the hall. 


CHAPTER VIII 


INTO THIN AIR. 


The Thunderbolt had left 


AFTER 


him Saggs remained for a time in 
the basement hallway, close to the door 


of the laundry room. Being alone there 


in the dark, not knowing what was 
befalling The Thunderbolt, did not ap- 
peal to Saggs at all. He found that, 
when he was away from The Thunder- 
bolt, some of his old fear returned, 
Saggs needed a prop for his courage, 

After a time he grew intensely nerv- 
ous, and, having listened at the door 
for a few minutes, he slipped along the 
hall and up the steps to the first floor. 
In the hall there, he stood silent for 
a short time, wondering where The 
Thunderbolt had gone, and whether he 
was upstairs arousing Conner Bradford 
again and once more enacting the scene 
of the early evening. 

He crept on along the hall, heard 
voices in the library, and stooped to 
peer through the keyhole. He saw 
Detective Martin Radner bound in the 
chair, and The Thunderbolt and Con 
ner Bradford in front of the safe. 

The presence of Radner surprised 
Saggs and terrified him a bit, but, since 
The Thunderbolt seemed to have the 
detective powerless, Saggs told himself 
that everything was all right. He hur- 
ried back along the hall, went down the 
steps, and once more took up his proper 
station just outside the door of the 
laundry. 

Something seemed to tell him to open 
the door and go into the laundry room, 
and Saggs did so, making no noise at 
all, every sense alert. He crept to the 
window The Thunderbolt had cut out, 
stood upon the bench, and peered out 
into the darkness. 

And then Saggs got a shock. 

He saw dark forms making their way 
across the wide lawn, darting from tree 
to tree and from shrub to shrub, even 
as Saggs himself had done earlier in 
the evening. And suddenly two men 
stopped just before the window. Saggs 
caught the gleam that came from brass 
buttons. 

“House 


” 


surrounded, © sir, 
them: say. 
“Good enough!” 


heard one of 
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“What now, captain?” 
“Pass the word for the men to close 
in and watch every exit. 
couple of men and go to the 


Pll take a 
front 
door.” 

In a flash Saggs realized what that 
meant. The police had surrounded the 
house! Something had called them. 
Perhaps The Thunderbolt had set off a 
burglar alarm accidentally. Fear 
clutched at Saggs again, fear for both 
himself and The Thunderbolt. Was 
The Thunderbolt’s first exploit to end 
in capture and arrest? 
remembered what John 
Flatchley had said, what it would mean 
for him to be caught. He remembered, 
too, that now he was The Thunder- 
bolt’s man. He = slipped from the 
laundry room and closed the door 
softly after him, and then darted along 
the hall, up the steps, along the other 
hall, and to the library. An instant 
later he had rushed inside and had 
warned The Thunderbolt. 

His news did not seem to disconcert 
The Thunderbolt to a great extent. 

“So have worked a_ burglar 
alarm on me,” was all The Thunderbolt 
said. “Good enough—but I am_ not 
caught yet. To the hall, Saggs!” 

He reached forward and snapped out 
the light, and followed Saggs into the 
hall. 

“Now, just what is the truth of the 
matter?” he demanded. 

Saggs told him in a dozen words. 

“Surrounded the place, have they? 
And here come the servants! This 
vay, Saggs!” 


Sages 
VwrAS 


you 


He did not run from the servants— 
he ran toward them. He darted 
a space in the front hall where the 
butler had turned on a light; he flow 
ished his automatic. The 
beheld two masked men bearing down 
upon them, they saw the automatic, and 
they retreated toward the front door in 
confusion, 

“Into the living room!” The Thun- 


into 


servants 


derbolt commanded, and they ran there 


immediately. At the same instant the 
captain of police rang the front door- 
bell. 

Grasping Saggs by the arm The 
Thunderbolt started running up the 
front stairs, evidently not making any 
effort to keep from creating a noise. 
The servants rushed out into the hall 
aagin, as The Thunderbolt had ex 
pected them to do. His sudden ap- 
pearance had disconcerted them for a 
moment, but their courage had re- 
turned. They were eager to capture 
these criminals who were attempting to 
loot their master’s house. 

One of them ran to the front door 
and admitted the police. Another hur- 
ried to the library and liberated Brad 
ford and Detective Radner. The lower 
hall was filled with officers; 
was shouting his commands; Conner 
Bradford was adding to the din by 
shrieking words that none of the others 
could understand. 

But the police were made to under 
stand one thing—that the fugtives had 
gone to the upper floor, and that there 
were but two staircases that they could 
use to get down again. 

The cordon of police outside were 
It seemed 
easy 


Radner 


there to prevent an escape. 
to Radner that the task was an 
one—merely searching the house until 
the wanied men were located, and then 
fighting, if necessary, until they were 
subdued. He issued his orders quickly, 
and they showed generalship. 
Policemen scattered through the lower 
floor of the house. 

Some guarded the front staircase, 
others the one in the rear. Men were 
stationed in the front and rear halls, 
in a few of the larger rooms. ‘Then 
the search of the first floor began, 
despite the fact that the fugitives were 
supposed to be above. Detective Mar 
tin Radner was not going to make any 
mistake. 

Up both stairways at once, as the 


good 
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search of the lower floor began, went 
picked men, ready to fight if necessary, 
their weapons held ready. Radner had 
judged that The Thunderbolt would 
fight, and had instructed his men to 
watch out for the opening of hostilities. 
And Radner was not certain how many 
foes were working against him. He 
had seen two, and two were all he 
had seen earlier in the evening, but he 
thought it possible that there might be 
others. 

The search of the first floor and the 
basement was thorough, but it disclosed 
nothing except the ruined window in 
the laundry room. On the second floor 
policemen had met one another in the 
hall, and the search of the rooms there 
resulted in no prisoners. Conner Brad- 
ford hung about the edge of the force 
of police now, instructing as to closets 
where a man might hide. 

“Well, they’re on the top floor,’ De- 
tective Radner declared. “In one of 
the servants’ rooms, I suppose. Care- 
ful now, men, and be ready to shoot. 
They may surrender without a fight, 
but I doubt it. Up you go!” 

They crept up the stairs to the third 
floor slowly, carefully, alert for the 
commencement of hostilities. They 
reached the hall there without incident, 
and stopped for a moment to wait for 
Detective Radner, who was listening to 
Conner Bradford give him a mental 
map of that third floor. 

“Into the 
manded finally. 
men!” 

One by one the quarters of the serv- 
ants were investigated. No cringing 
fugitives were found, no Thunderbolt 
forth to shoot it out with them. 
Before the door of the last 
Then, 


rooms!” Radner com- 


“Begin at this end, 


came 
room the 
from 


at a sign 


police hesitated. 


Detective Radner, they hurled them- 


selves into the room, expecting to be 
met with flashes of flame. 


But the room was quiet, and both 


the room and closet inside it were un- 
occupied. 

“They've got to be here somewhere!” 
Radner exclaimed. “They never left 
the house!” 

“Well, they aren’t here,” the captain 
declared. “We can see that plainly 
enough.” 

Radner called to Conner Bradford. 

“Is there a way of getting on the 
roof?” he asked. 

“The little iron stairway at the end 
of the hall,” Bradford answered. “You 
can get into the attic that way, too.” 

Detective Radner gave a grunt that 
was meant to express that there is 
where they would find the fugitives. 
Up the stairway went some of his men. 
The door to the attic was opened, and 
electric torches flashed. The attic was 
large, but there were no obstructions 
in it. It took but a minute to con- 
vince the police that the fugitives were 
not there. 

“To the roof!” Radner cried. “And 
Here is where they will 
put up a fight. If they’re on the roof 
we'll get ‘em! If they go down some 
pipe to the ground the boys there will 
nab ’em quick enough!” 

The door to the roof was unlocked, 
and its appearance indicated that it had 
been opened recently. Detective Radner 
grunted again, this time to indicate that 
he thought the end of the chase was 
near. 


be careful. 


An instant later his men_ were 
sprawling over the roof, dropping to it, 
ready to fire at a flash at deef 
shadow. 

But no 
roof was 
quickly 


target was presented. The 
almost flat. The chimneys 
surrounded. Electric 
The fugi- 


were 
torches flashed everywhere. 
tives were not there. 
Detective Martin Radner said 
things that would not look well in print. 
on the 


some 


He tried to examine the dust 
roof for tracks, but his own men had 
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made so many that he could learn noth- 
ing. 

“They’re somewhere in the house,” 
he declared firmly. 

“But they’ve been here,” the captain 
“The door was unlocked, and 


replied. 
And look at 


had been opened recently. 
this!” 

On one of the chimneys was a white 
spot. The captain picked it off—it was 
a card—and handed it to Radner. 

On the card was the design of The 
Thunderbolt, and beneath the design, 
printed in a hand that was evidently 
disguised, was this: 

“Good-by, Radner! 
to wings!” 


We have taken 


CHAPTER IX. 


A CHANGE OF IDENTITY, 


AGGS had made up his mind, as 

they reached the second floor, that 

this affair was to end in capture. Again 

there arose before him the vision of a 

prison as the convict had revealed it to 

him, and something like a sob came 
from between Saggs’ thick lips. 

He seemed incapable of thinking, of 
doing anything for himself. He 
trusted The Thunderbolt yet, but he 
failed to believe that even The Thun 
derbolt could get them out of this sit- 
uation. 
house ; 

floor. 


surrounded the 
policemen crowded the iower 
Either they would be cornered and 
forced to surrender—since The Thun 
derbolt’s automatic was empty—else 
they would get to the ground in some 
manner and have to surrender to the 
officers there. Saggs was unable to see 
any way out. 

“This way,” The Thunderbolt whi 
pered. 

Saggs followed him to the end of 
the hall and up the stairs there to the 
top floor of the house. Still The 
Thunderbolt did not stop. Saggs ex- 
pected him to try to hide in a closet or 


Policemen 
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other nook, and remain there, if undis- 
covered, until the following night. 

They came to the stairway that led 
to the attic and roof, and there The 
Thunderbolt stopped for a moment. 

s, they searching the 

house,” he whispered. 

“Yes, sir, [m-sorry,. sit. 

“For what ?” 

“Sorry that we are to be caught, sir. 

“What put that nonsense into your 
head, Saggs? Of course, I understand. 
You used to work without making any 
plans at all. And, on the contrary, [ 
make a great many, Saggs. I know 
this house better than Conner Bradford 
himself knows it. Before to-night | 


» are 


cc 
SA00 
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” 


considered every emergency of which | 
Saggs, we’re going to get 


could think. 
away !” 

“But how- 

“We'll not, if we stop here to talk 
about it. Follow me closely, Saggs!” 

The Thunderbolt skipped up the 
steps, and Saggs followed at his heels 
readily enough. They could hear the 
officers as they searched the rooms on 
the second floor. In a few moments 
they would be up in the servants’ quar- 
ters. 

At the top of the iron steps The 
Thunderbolt fumbled with the bolts on 
the trapdoor that led to the roof, and 
presently he threw it open. The cool 
night air rushed down into their faces. 
The Thunderbolt out, and Saggs 
was but a step behind him. 

“Close that door,” The Thunderbolt 
impossible for us to 


” 


rot 


ordered. “It is 
lock it on this side, though.” 

“And what are we going to do now, 
sir?” Sages 
tie was seeing the vision of the 
and 


asked with a sob in his 
voice, 
“Here we are, sir, 
we can’t them down 
And there are cops all around the 
house. If we craw! down a drain pipe 
we'll be caught sure.” 
“We're not going down 
pipe,” The Thunderbolt said. 


prison again. 


keep forever. 


a drain 
“That is 
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exactly what an ordinary crook might 
try to do, Saggs. Remember, please, 
that we are not ordinary crooks.” 

“Yes, sir. But fs 

“I hope you'll have more confidence 
in me after to-night, Saggs. And |] 
may mention, at this juncture, that | 
got a lot of money and the famous 

3radford pearls.” 

“If we don’t make a get-away they 
won't be of much use.” 

“We'll have them same at home, and 
in a secret hiding place, within an hour, 
Saggs. Come along!” 

Through the darkness 
lowed The Thunderbolt across the 
roof, walking as silently as possible. 
A big chimney shielded them from the 
nearest street light. They came to a 
sort of parapet, and there The Thun- 
derbolt stopped. 

“Put out a hand and tell me what 
you feel, Saggs,” he directed. 

Saggs obeyed. “Wires, sir,” he re- 
plied. 

“I know all about those wires, 
I investigated them a week ago. 
You see, I figured on everything, and 
one of the things was the possibility 
of having to make a get-away from 
this roof.” 

“But, sir 

“Please do not interrupt, Saggs. Our 
friend the enemy may be on our heels 
at any moment. Wait until I fix this 
card on the side of the chimney. 
There!” 

The Thunderbolt stepped back to the 
parapet again. 

“Now, Saggs, about these wires,” he 
said. ‘They are not wires, exactly, but 
half-inch There are four of 
them, and they are almost taut and 
stretched a foot apart. Conner Brad- 
ford wanted his house to look neat, and 
so he had all electric wires run 
through these four cables—for electric 
lighting, and telephone, and, inciden 
tally, burglar alarms. Do you see the 
answer, Saggs ?” 


Saggs fol- 
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cables. 
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“Not—not quite, sir.” 

“Pardon me. I forgot to tell you 
all, These cables run to a strong post 
in the alley back of the garage, Saggs, 
They are in pitch darkness all the 
way.” 

“And we're goin’ over them wires?” 

“We are, murderer of the English 
language! They are plenty strong 
enough. And you are going first.” 

“Gee!” Saggs gasped. 

“Get on them, Saggs, and stretch 
across them. And then move toward 
the alley. Make it as quickly as you 
can, but above all be careful. Try not 
to make any noise. There are police- 
men on the lawn under you, kindly 
remember.” 

“T ain’t liable to forget it,” 
said. : 

“When you get to the pole in the 
alley, wait for me—at the top of the 


Saggs 


pole.” 

“Yes, sir,” Saggs said. 

He spoke bravely enough, but he was 
glad that it was so dark that The Thun- 
derbolt could not see his face. He got 
upon the cables, stretched himself 
across them, and began his perilous 
journey. 

Saggs tried not to think how far it 
was to the ground, and that policemen 
were waiting there to take charge of 
him if he fell. He was glad that tt 
was so dark, that there was no possi- 
bility of those on the ground seeing 
him. On he went, scarcely daring to 
breathe, making his way foot by foot, 
thinking that he never would come to 
the end. It was no easy thing for 
Saggs; he was far from being an 
athlete. 

Now he was directly over the garage, 
and for an instant he came to a stop 
to listen. There did not to be 
policemen under him now; they 
were all close to the sup- 
posed. And now he was over the alley 
—and now he had reached the pole. 


He got off the cables and clung to 


seem 
any 
house, he 
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the cross-piece, realizing for the first 
time that the perspiration was stream- 
ing from him. 

The Thunderbolt knew when Saggs 
had left the wires, and immediately 
began his own journey.. He made bet- 
ter speed than had Saggs. But, just 
as he was over the garage, the officers 
reached the room, and he could see 
their electric torches flashing. On he 
went, until the pole was reached. 

“Gee!” gasped. 

“Anybody under us?” The Thunder- 
bolt asked. 

“T don’t think so, sir. 
didn’t hear no one.” 

“lll go down first and make sure,” 
The Thunderbolt replied. 

Saggs was willing for him to do so. 
The Thunderbolt went down the pole 
by means of the metal footholds, and 
he made no noise at all. Saggs fol- 
lowed him slowly, half afraid that he 
would fall. And presently -he was at 
The Thunderbolt’s side. 

“Coast is clear,’ The Thunderbolt 
“One moment until I get 
And 


around 


Sagg 
Haygsyr 


I listened and 


whispered, 
off this hood and put on my cap. 
take that handkerchief from 
your neck, Saggs!” 

An instant later The 
Thunderbolt pressed his“arm again, and 
they crept through the alley to the near- 


Saggs did so. 
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est street, dodging the streaks of light. 
When they reached the street The 
Thunderbolt reconnoitered, and then 
motioned for Saggs to follow. They 
stepped out upon the walk and started 
for home. 

“Out of one shell and into another,” 
The Thunderbolt said, chuckling. “A 
moment ago I was The Thunderbolt. 
And who am I now, Saggs?” 

Saggs grinned. 

“You're Mr. John Flatchley takin’ a 
midnight constitutional, with yaur 
valet along for bodyguard,” he said. 

“Precisely. You are learning, Saggs. 
But I don’t want to meet Radner. He 
might recognize this suit of clothes. 
Let’s hurry home, Saggs—and we have 
to get in the same way we got out. 
Safe in our suite, the world of cops 
can go hang! Our little first affair is 
almost ended.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We'll tumble into bed and get some 
sleep as soon as I dispose of these 
clothes and hide our swag where 
nobody could find it.” 

Saggs drew a deep breath. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “And what hour 
do you wish to be called, sir?” 

Saggs had remembered that he wa 
a valet as assistant to The 
Thunderbolt. 


well as 





MOTHER BLAMED BY CHILD SHOPLIFTERS 


\ ° . . . . 
Two little children arrested in a department store in Indianapolis, Indiana, 


recently, shocked the authorities by the story they told. When questioned 
by a woman police sergeant, Lillie Goldfarb and Minnie Goldfarb, aged eight 
and ten years respectively, declared that their mother had taught them to be 
shoplifters. This tale they denied when confronted by their parent, but re- 
affirmed it later, according to the police. 

Fear of a whipping if they did not bring home something is said to have 
prompted the children to pick up things from department-store counters and 
slip them into the paper bags they both carried. Minnie was putting a piece 
o1 ribbon into her bag, it is alleged, when she was observed by store detectives. 
Police Sergeant Clara Burnside was called in, questioned the children, and 
elicited their story from them. Several articles of apparel were found in the 
children’s bags. 
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abroad and get it. 
at frequent intervals. 





In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of London and Paris, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the third article of the series; others will follow 








HE gold service set in St. 
George’s Cathedral in South- 
wark, England, had disap- 
Aside 
from the historical and artistic value of 


peared mysteriously. 


the beautifully carved vessels—which, ° 


however, from the thief’s point of view, 
were hindrances in disposing of th¢ 
loot—there was a fortune in their very 
metal. Apparently the “job” had at- 
tracted some very highly _ skilled 
thieves, for they had been clever enough 
not only to spirit away the gold serv- 
ice, but also to leave as little trace or 
trail behind them as though they were 
actually spirits. The local police 
frankly confessed themselves beaten. 

At the residence of one of the mil- 
lionaire pillars of the church a con- 
ference of trustees had just come to 
a realization of a similar distressing 
sense of futility. 

A door opened on their conference 
and in awed tones a butler announced : 
“A gentleman from Scotland Yard!’ 

Whereupon the despairing trustees 
turned to the newcomer with hope. For 
half a century, in real life as well as in 
fiction, such an announcement has 
brought hope with it. 


The man whom the butler had an- 
nounced as “a gentleman”—and an Eng- 
lish butler discriminates in the use of 
the word—was entirely typical of the 
detective sergeant from Scotland Yard; 
or, as it is more precisely known to- 
day, “C. I. D.,” the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department of the Metropolitan 
Police of London. A quiet, unpreten- 
tious man from the rank and file of the 
famous organization, he looked still 
more one of the people, which, indeed, 
he was. Therein lay his value, and 
that of the rest of the rank and file of 
Scotland Yard. Had the butler no 
knowledge as to who the man was, 
he never would have distinguished him 
from any other of the millions of Brit- 
ishers of the farmer or workingman 
origin. Nor was the man distinguished 
among his fellow workers. The whole 
point of the instance I have selected 
is that it gives a picture of the average 
Scotland Yard man at work. 

After going over the ground of 
robbery in St. George’s Cathedral the 
Scotland Yard man found no more trail 
to follow than did the local police. He 
went back to Scotland Yard to report 


the situation, but not to abandon it. 
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Instead, he adopted as his line of ac- 
tion a startlingly simple program. Since 
he did not know how to go to the 
thieves who took the gold service, he 
determined that the thieves should come 
to him! 

To accomplish this he went up to the 
“make-up” room in Scotland Yard. 

Superintendent Fred.Thomas of the 
Central Office in C. I, D., a typical 
Scotland Yard man who had risen to 
his high position from the bottom of 
the service ladder, showed me_ this 
make-up room. I saw no false whisk- 
ers, mustaches, or wigs there; I did see 
photographs of men in every walk of 
life—laborers, clerks, sportsmen, gam- 
blers, artisans, and other types. 

The detective at work on the St. 
George’s Cathedral case studied several 
of these photographs. Then he went to 
his chief, explained his scheme, and 
was given an ample sum of money from 
the gold reserve kept in his chief’s 
safe for such emergencies. 

With part of this money the detec- 
tive bought himself an outfit of too- 
prosperous-looking clothes, a heavy 
brass watch and chain that looked like 
gold, and a huge imitation-diamond 
stickpin. Arrayed in these, and puffing 
cigars of unmistakable fragrance, the 
detective betook himself to Vauxhall 
pleasure resorts and there displayed 
i of easy wealth. Soon a cluster 
of crooks of every variety gravitated 
about | 


him, from the card sharp to the 
man who tried to sell him a _ costly 
‘diamond” ring for a ridiculously small 
sum because he needed railroad fare to 
get to his dying wife. 

The detective leaned back opulently, 
tuck his thumb in the armhole of a 
gorgeous vest, and said slowly: 

“Got no time to bother wiv trifles, I 
ain’t! If you got somethin’ real big to 
sell, any of yer, I'll talk to yer! An’ 
m’t be no questions, neither!” 
With the 


ant droop of the left eyelid. 


t 1 
I wi 


words went a slow, signifi- 


For some moments the company re- 
garded him silently. The detective 
went on to mention some names known 
to most of the thieves there as success 
ful receivers of stolen goods. 

“Little fellers, they are,” he said, 
with a sniff—then suddenly lost all in- 
terest in the subject and, apparently, in 
the company. 

The word went forth that night 
among thieves big and little that a new 
man had come from the provinces, with 
much money and little knowledge, and 
that he was willing to stake both in buy- 
ing bargains of an easily convertible 
nature. He knew gold from brass and 
diamond from glass, went the report; 
but he had read the newspapers very 
slightly and was unacquainted with re- 
cent robberies. 

For a week two -men shadowed him. 
As a straw in the wind one of these 
men sold him a real diamond ring 
which had been bought honestly, though 
not necessarily with honestly obtained 
money. The man from the provinces 
drove a shrewd but mutually satisfac- 
tory bargain. Whereupon there came 
to the Scotland Yard man, now known 
as a daring “receiver,” or “fence,” two 
pious-looking thieves who offered to 
sell him the gold service set stolen from 
St. George’s Cathedral. 

That set is now back in its place in 
the cathedral. Four are in 
prison for the theft. But the man who 
had brought these things about, while 
given due credit for the achievement, 
was in no way more remarkable than 
hundreds of other Scotland Yard opera- 
tives. It was a typical exploit in the 
sense that little more than typical Scot- 
land Yard intelligence had been at work, 
And the Scotland Yard rests 
most solidly on the intelligence of the 
average there. 

Consider another instance, told me 
by Superintendent Fred Thomas, who, 
being the man to whom most of the 
hardest problems go for solution, knows 


crooks 


fame of 


detective 
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thoroughly the caliber of the men under 
him. He is big, blond, blue-eyed and 
gentle; as much loved as he is feared. 

“A man—let’s call him Smith,’ he 
said, “had acquired a lot of money buy- 
ing and selling junk. He became ob- 
sessed with the fear that he would be 
robbed of it. His very obsession helped 
to make hts fear a reality, for he re- 
tired alone to his home and made a 
veritable fortress of it. He wired every 
window and door, so that if a burglar 
should cut the wiring at any point it 
would release a leaden weight which 
would drop on a cartridge and, explod- 
ing it, alarm Smith. 

“Well, two criminals had been at- 
tracted to the house and by the stories 
told about the miser and his hoard. 
Somehow, too, they managed to find 
out about the burglar alarm he had im- 
provised. They must have done some 
clever work, At any rate, one morning 
it was found that the wires had been 
cut, a pad of cloth had kept the leaden 
weight from exploding the cartridge— 
and the old man had been murdered 
and robbed. 

“The only clew left behind by the 
burglars was a child’s ‘bull’s-eye’ lan- 
tern. Our men had to make the most 
of it. They examined it and decided 
that it was such a toy as children in a 
certain poor section of London might 
be given for Christmas. Our men gave 
the lantern to the seven-year-old son 
of one of our operatives, and told the 
youngster to play with it in the street. 
The father took the boy and his lan- 
tern to the section of London where 
we thought the toy came from. For 
many days we got no results. Then 
one day a little boy edged toward the 
detective’s son and set up a howl. 

“*Ah want mah lantern!’ he cried. 

“The detective’s son refused to give 
it up, and his father intervened. 

‘*Look here. My boy has had that 
lantern f said. 


for several weeks,’ he 


‘How do you know it is yours?’ 


“*°*Cause w’en mah wick burned out 
I cut a bit out of mah little sister's 
tartan petticoat.’ 

“Sure enough, there was a bit of tar- 
tan cloth in it for a wick. The detec- 
tive took the children’s dispute to the 
boy’s mother, who corroborated her 
claim, showing as proof the 
child’s petticoat from which the wick 
had been cut. Our man and the woman 
got to talking of her boarders. The 
upshot of the matter was that two men 
—let’s call them Jones and Brown— 
finally were arrested for the murder of 
the miser. 

“When in the dock at the 
Brown, the smaller of the two 
accused, saw how complete a case we 
had against them and offered to turn 
king’s evidence. The other, a big go- 
rilla of a man, leaped at his throat and 
almost succeeded in strangling him. We 
rescued the little chap, but told him 
we didn’t need his help, as we had all 
the evidence necessary—and we had. 

“Here you have a striking result 
brought about by quite simple observa- 
tion, a little common sense, and a great 
deal of drudgery. The men who have 
brought that case to a successful con- 
clusion were typical Scotland Yard 
men.” 

“How do you make a typical Scot- 
land Yard man?” I asked Superintend- 
ent Thomas. 

“Usually we 


son’s 


trial, 
men 


take him from the 
plow,” he replied. “The Metropolitan 
Police sends out scouting teams 
through Great Britain looking for likely 
materia! in the rural districts.” 

“Why not in the cities?” I asked. 

“For several One is 
we don’t want a policeman or a d 
tive to have any family or other bond 
in the districts in which he is sent 
work. It lessens the chances of em- 
barrassing complications for him. An- 
other reason is that a city man usually 
has notions about a policeman’s work 
of which we have to disabuse his mind. 


reasons. 
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Whereas the country youth is green, 
pliable, and perhaps slow, he can be 


taught. When we have found a fine 


physical specimen we investigate his 


history and character with extreme 
thoroughness, just as though he were a 
case we were trying to run down. If 
he passes all tests he is sent to a police 
school in London, for practically every 
Scotland Yard man begins as a ‘bobby.’ 
“As a bobby he is sometimes given 
patrol duty in plain clothes. At such 
times he is watched for detective talent. 
If he shows ability he is sent to a spe- 
cial school for detectives. Here, in 
addition to the training he has received 
in the police school, he is given lectures 
on law and demonstrations in criminal 
methods. He gets test cases to analyze. 
He studies in our ‘Black Museum’ the 
tools used by the most famous criminals 
in the annals of the Yard. He is in- 
structed how to hunt for finger prints 
and other minute clews. He is taught 
how to detect and solve cipher codes. 
He is introduced to the microscope and 
its usefulness. He is made to realize 
the importance of studying the appear- 
ances and behavior of common types of 
people, so that if he should have to 
use the make-up room he will know 
how to dress his hairor his mustache for 
this or that type; whether a muffler goes 
with a corduroy coat or not; what dia- 
lect to use, and how, and so on. Above 
all he is exercised in the use of common 
sense, and trained never to give up. 
“When he finishes his course he is 
put to humble work. He is sent on 
errands. He goes the rounds of pawn- 
shops. And, what is very important, he 
is required to mix with all kinds of peo- 
ple, parti ularly those of the wunder- 
world. It is a sort of post-graduate 
course for him.” 
“Can you give me some specific in- 
tance of how this ‘mixing’ works out ?” 
“Yes. Take the case of K. He took 
@ room in Jermyn Street, which at that 
time was infested stionable 


with que 


characters. He mixed with the crowds 
in saloons, night clubs, and restaurants. 
He made innumerable acquaintances 
and friends among waiters, door open- 
ers, gamblers, and crooks. And it 
wasn't long before this course proved 
its service. About five years ago gold 
was withdrawn from circulation and a 
new one-pound note was designed and 
printed by the government for circu- 
Jation. It was an innovation, and it 
was very important, therefore, that the 
people should feel confidence in paper 
money. It wasn’t long, however, be- 
fore we became aware that counter- 
feit notes of remarkably clever work- 
manship were flooding the country. The 
fake money was so little distinguish- 
able from the real that we had an al- 
most hopeless time trying to run down 
the source of it. 

“Then one night K ‘sat in’ at a stiff 
poker game in a resort on Jermyn 
Street. He noticed that one quiet-look- 
ing chap was betting heavily, and that 
he always handed out new one-pound 
bills. Now, that was not remarkable, as 
almost all one-pound bills at that time 
were new or nearly so. But K, like a 
good Scotland Yard man, never de- 
spised the remotely possible. He ex- 
cused himself for a while, then returned 
to the game. When it broke up early 
next morning the chap who had been 
handing out new bills had a shadow 
on his trail. It was not K, but a part- 
Their quarry turned out to be a 
So K and his partner stuck 


ner. 
printer. 
to him. 

“One night they followed him to what 
looked like a private stable little used. 
They 


: , 
it as ne 


saw him pass the door and kick 

Ten minutes later he 
returned entered knock- 
IX and his partner rented a room 
the street and watched the place 
for several weeks without any results. 
Then one day the printer and another, 
both of them giants in stature and in 
strength, as it turned out, came out with 


did so. 
and without 
ing. 


acTOss 
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parcels under their arms. Our men 
followed them a bit until another Scot- 
land Yard man came along. Then the 
three closed in on the two big fellows. 
The liveliest kind of battle royal fol- 
lowed. Our men do not carry revolvers. 
Only when they can convince their su- 
periors that any given may 
require the use of firearms are they 
given permission to take revolvers with 
them. That day neither the Scotland 
Yard men nor their quarry had guns. 
But when the fight was over for half 
a block that street was literally carpeted 
with new one-pound notes—white with 
‘em! 

“When the counterfeiter 
secured the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer came down to the stable and 
with his own hand printed a one-pound 
counterfeit on the press we found there. 
He shuffled it with some genuine ones, 
and couldn’t pick the false one from 
the others. After that the one- 
pound issue was changed to one 
easily counterfeited. 

“When one of our young 
mingles with people of all walks of life,” 
Superintendent Thomas went on, “his 
object is not primarily that of a spy. 
Usually people mind their own busi- 
ness and, of course, our men don’t go 
out of their way to advertise 
But, on the other hand, our 
usually do not pretend to be what they 
are not. Their know as 
many people as possible so that their 
when on a uld be 
ample; for much the same re: 
newspaper men cultivate acquaintances. 
Just as often as not a detective frank! 
tells his friends 
than once his doing so 
ice to him. 
knew that one of our young 
arrest, 


occasion 


gang was 


whole 


, 
1@ss 


detectives 


theirs. 
detectives 
object is to 
Case, sh 


resources, 


ason as 


what he 

has been 
In one case a wal 
was about to make an 
abled to save his life. The 

that the man to be arrested car- 
loaded revolver against the 
arrest. Without telling the 


knew 
riel a 
chance of 


detective—for reasons of his own—he 
managed quietly to abstract the bullets, 
so that when the arrest was made the 
crook pulled the trigger in vain. 

“It is the object of our men and the 
spirit of our whole organization to 
maintain as decent human standards in 
all our relations as it is possible. We 
that it is not our function to pun- 
try to 
give a 


feel 
ish but to bring to justice. We 
act as humanly as we can, to 
man a square deal and a little more to 
make up for the times when we may 
fail to give him the benefit of the doubt. 

“An American crook in London had 
been watching one of our men who was 
making friends in a rather disreputable 
restaurant. 

“Say, kid,’ the 
just found out that 
Yard man.’ 

‘Have I pretended to be 
else?’ our man asked. 

‘No. You’ve been on the square, 
and [ want to show you I appreciate 
it,’ the American said. ‘If ever you go 
to arrest me, take my tip and do i 
before six in the evening. I get to 
drinking after that and don’t know 
friend from foe. I often tote a gun 
then, and I’m pretty quick on the draw. 
I sure would hate to be the man to hurt 
you!’ Jt happened that after- 
ward our man had to arrest that Amer- 
and he profited by the friendly 
The two went to breakfast 
then down to New Scotland 


said. ‘T 
Scotland 


American 
you're a 


anything 


soon 


ican, 
warning. 
together 
Yard.” 
On this 
called the 


endent 


matter, of what might be 
heart of Scotland Yard, Su- 

unintentionally 
than he thought. 
famous 


peril Thomas 


en lata d me more 
In telling me of how 
s had been committed, and the part 


in their solu- 


some 
crim: 


tlarnad 
CC ict 


Yard played 
tion, he said: 
“But don’t use the names of the peo- 
ple involved,” he requested. 
“Why not?’ I asked. “These 
are now public record, and the names 


cases 
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of the criminals have appeared in the 
newspapers.” 

“True. But there is nearly always 
some relative or friend to consider—not 
to mention the men and women them- 
selves. It is a sad business to reopen 
old wounds.” 

It is a practice among Scotland Yard 
men that when a man or a woman is 
sent to prison the detectives try to be 
especially kind to the families left be- 
hind. It often happens that on com- 
ing out of prison a man finds that his 
most helpful friend is the detective who 
sent him there. If the latter is con- 
vinced that the man has paid squarely 
for his mistake and is willing to make 
a new start he makes it his business to 
secure him an opportunity to do so. 
I know of one detective who took a 
man to the head of a great industry. 

“This man has just left prison,” the 
detective said. “My testimony sent him 
there. I know all about him, and I 
know that you can trust him now. He 
must have work.” 

And he got it then and there. 

In a safe in Scotland Yard is a fund 
of which the world knows little, but 
one which deserves wide publicity. It 
is used quietly by Scotland Yard to set 
on their feet any man or woman who 
has just left prison and needs a few dol- 
lars with which to start on the straight 
road. If he is a carpenter and needs 
tools he gets them. A cobbler may get 
enough money to set up a little repair- 
ing shop. One young woman was given 
a typewriter whereon to learn and earn 
a livelihood. This money is usually a 
loan. 

“Don’t yourself cheated 
Superintendent 


you find 
ometimes?”’ I asked 
RS ee . 
lomas in speaking of these loans, 
“Often” 


"T 
I 


“nr “99 


ret you keep on lending! 

Money is cheaper than human 

If we make 
right the fifth 


four mistakes and 


time it’s a good in- 


Behind all of which lies a great idea 
on the basis of which Scotland Yard 
builds much. To bring men to justice, 
goes their argument, one must know 
the nature of both men and justice. To 
know only the criminal in a man is to 
know but a part of him; and it is not 
Scotland Yard to rest content with 
only partial knowledge. That is why 
every Scotland Yard man is taught 
from the first to study human beings 
not primarily as criminals but as human 
beings. And that is why, among other 
reasons, the butler at the meeting of 
the trustees of St. George’s Cathedral 
announced “A gentleman from Scot- 
land Yard!” For there has grown up, 
along with the solidly based tradition 
that a Scotland Yard man is efficient, 
a feeling also that there is about him 
the dignity of justice‘and understand- 
ing as well. 

One often reads that the man who 
performs miracles of sleuthing is not 
the professional detective, but some 
dilettant whose main occupation is 
music or mathematics or merely leisure. 
I asked Superintendent Thomas 
whether a highly trained intellectual 
would make better material as a detec- 
tive than the man drawn from the farm 
and educated in police schools. 

“Of course education is always an 
asset,” Superintendent Thomas. said, 
“provided it is composed of two parts 
of life to one part book. Our men are 
required to have a certain amount of 
book knowledge, and our schools add to 
the store of what books can teach him. 
3ut it is life and knowledge of human 


beings that make a good detective. And 


in that respect the average detective 
has as good a start, if not a better, than 
the average book-fed product. Our 
men are usually much nearer to under- 
standing human motives than those who 
merely read about them. 

“But this is only theorizing on my 
It happens that we have experi- 


part. 
A former police chief 


ence to go by. 
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thought that ‘silk stockings’ made take, logical or not. And to do that 
promising material as detectives. So one must trudge and drudge. The 
he appointed six of them, The experi- silk stockings lacked the patience to do 
ment proved a failure. In the first it. That is why we pick and train our 
place, they did not know as well as the men as we do.” 

average detective just how human be- “But surely the highly trained sci- 
ings behave in poverty, cold, hunger, entist can be an asset in detective 
fear, and ioneliness—the twists and work?” I suggested. 

turns of human nature under the lash. “Much more often than the public 
In the second place, they lacked the pa- realizes,” Superintendent Thomas re- 
tience for that drudgery which forms plied. “And when we need them the 
so large a part of a detective’s work. greatest minds of the age are at our 
They wanted to arrive at their goals by disposal. We call in specialists just as 
putting finger to forehead and hitting doctors do. It is the micros¢ope that 
on a brilliant bit of deduction. That caught such criminals as Doctor Crip- 
might have worked out better than it pen, as much as any other agency. But 
did if people always acted logically. for everyday work we use our every- 
gut they don’t. The only sure way to day, police-trained man.” 

follow a man’s trail is to try every road 3ut that man, be it remembered, is 
and by-way that he may conceivably ‘a gentleman from Scotland Yard!” 


OP 


FEUD LASTS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


AMOUS as are some of the feuds among families in Kentucky, they are 

overshadowed by one recently reported from Egypt. In that country two 

whole villages were involved in a feud, and fighting between them waged for 
one hundred and fifty years. 

A dog from the village of Hamidat was the original cause of the quarrel, 
which grew to murderous proportions as the years passed. The animal bit 
a man hailing from the near-by hamlet of Ashraf, and the man died. Relatives 
of the victim denounced the owner of the dog; the owner retorted pugnaciously, 
fellow villagers of the two factions took sides with their own citizens, and the 
disagreement rapidly became pronounced. The inhabitants of Ashraf considered 
the dwellers in Hamidat responsible personally for the death of the man the 
dog had killed. Then assassinations on both sides followed, and the feud 
was passed on from one generation to the next. 

About a year ago, when conditions in Egypt were very unsettled, the men 
of Ashraf agreed that the time was propitious for the killing off of their 
enemies. So they attacked Hamidat in force, killed about twenty of the vil- 
lagers, burned one hundred and twenty of their houses, and carried off con- 
siderable cattle and grain. 

As soon as possible the authorities descended upon the feudists and made 
wholesale arrests. Seventy-five men were brought to trial for murder. Of 
these, twenty-one have been sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 











econd {tep, 


Arthur Mallory 


Author of ‘‘Doctor Grimes, Jeweled Crown,’’ etc. 


QUICK, irregular step 

sounded in the hall. Some 

one entered the waiting room 

hastily. There was an ur- 
gency in the uneven footfalls; it did 
not need the insistent knocking upon the 
locked and bolted office door to tell the 
man behind it that this was an emer- 
gency call. 

Seated at his desk within, Doctor 
Madison Grimes scowled. Only yes- 
terday such a summons would have 
thrilled him, arousing his sick hopes. 
He would have hurried out to greet 
this prospective patient with a shade 
too much warmth, for patients were 
scarce. To-day the visit left him cold. 
even annoyed. 

Still scowling, he rose. In one hand 
was a bright stone, half the size of a 
pea, an unset diamond, whose price 
would have kept him in comfort for 
Rendered desperate by his fail- 
ure to build up a practice, Doctor 
Grimes had acquired the diamond in 
Now he gloated upon it, 
turning the stone here and there to 
catch the sparkling of its facets, 
dering how one should go about the 


years. 


dubious ways. 
won- 


disposal of stolen goods. 

His unseen visitor knocked again, 
rattling the doorknob excitedly. ‘‘Doc- 
tor! Joctor!” came 

“Quick !” 
muttered an 
about, and snatched up a wide- 
mouthed amber glass bottle 
label bore a 


a high-pitched, 
unsteady voice. 
Doctor 

| | 


fianced 


Grimes oath, 


W he Se red 
| 


and 


kull and crossbones 
“POISON 


he caption: Carbolic. 


It was almost full of oily, pungent 
liquid. Into this he popped the flashing 
stone. It sank slowly to the bottom of 
the bottle, nesting among undissolved 
phenol crystals. Through the thick 
brown glass it showed merely as an- 
other crystal, proof of a saturated so- 
lution. One could not have asked a 
better hiding place. 

Then he unlocked the 
opened it to his importunate visitor. 

“Come in. What’s the trouble?’ 
said Doctor Grimes brusquely. 

A lean, undersized youth staggered 
in. His knees bent beneath him; hi: 
thin, outstretched hands, shapely as a 
woman’s, shook pitifully. His 
sallow face twitched; in the scrawny 
neck the Adam’s apple worke¢ 
down like a pump valve. 

“J__I’m all in, doc,” stammered this 


door and 


ale 
cin), 


lup and 


visitor. ‘I——” 
He stopped, caught in midsentence by 
a huge, convulsive yawn. He drew 


an audible breath, like a wind-broken 
horse; tears sprang from his blinking 
eyes, whose dilated pupils stared wildly. 
His jaws gaped, cracking sharply. A 
shudder ran over his emaciated form. 
“Oh-h!” he groaned. “Oh-h-h!” and 
clutched abdom 
“Oh-h, doc, f’r Heaven’s sake, help me 


y el-yel ’ 


at his meager 
' 
I gotta habit, doc ] gotta a 
and I ain’t had nothin’ f’r a } 
—not since yestiddy noon. For [Heavy 


1 


W he le day 


en’s sake, doc, gimme a shot—jus’ one, 
doc! Jus’ one, before I g 
nutty right! Oh-h!” 
aloud, 


abdomen with sl 


one littl 


still clutching hi 


aking, claw- 


Groaning 


rumbling 
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like hands, he dropped to his knees. 
He caught the doctor’s hand and mum- 
bled it like a dog. Great tears hopped 
down his working face; its sallow color 
faded to putty white. His lips were 
livid. 

The man was in agony, in a very 
torment of suffering. It was a dread- 
ful sight. It tugged at Doctor Grimes’ 
heart, rousing in him not the easy, help- 
less, half-frightened sympathy of the 
layman, but the physician’s passion of 
healing, ingrained and __ instinctive, 
which wastes no time in pity, but leaps 
direct to the assuaging of pain. The 
seeming callousness of the doctor in 
such circumstances is really a deep and 
most practical sort of sympathy; it is 
merely that emotion as translated into 
helpful activity. 

Doctor Grimes looked keenly at his 
patient, now caught in the throes of 
another ghastly yawn. The symptoms 
were unmistakable; it did not need a 
sight of the poor fellow’s forearm, from 
whose bony contours the loose sleeve 
had fallen away, to complete the diag- 
nosis. The dilated pupils, the alter- 
nate flushing and pallor, the cold sweat 
which beaded his drawn face, the ab- 
dominal cramps, the dreadful, uncon- 
trollable writhing of the whole tor- 
tured body—all reiterated the tale told 
by the man’s left forearm, whose dry, 
scaling skin was all pitted and scarred 
by a myriad of needle pricks, here and 
there festering into small abscesses. 

“Morphine or heroin?” demanded 
Doctor Grimes crisply. Already he 
was opening his hypodermic case 

The man was a drug fiend. De- 
prived of the poison which his system 
had grown to demand, he was suffering 
horribly, suffering as only the drug 
fiend during 1 withdrawal 


forced can 
suffer. It is a terrible state, as 


every 
experienced physician knows; its purely 
physical anguish often results in death, 
always in complete collapse. Such ha- 


bitués, when their drug is withdrawn 


without preparation, often go insane, 
often are driven to suicide by their un- 
bearable pangs. 

“Morphine,” moaned the sufferer, 
still on his knees, and was seized by a 
paroxysm of sneezing. ‘“Oh-h! Th’ 
white stuff, doc—ten grains to a dose. 
Oh-h!” 

As swiftly as he could Doctor 
Grimes emptied a tiny tube of hypo- 
dermic tablets into a little spoonlike 
affair, added half a teaspoonful of 
water, and held the mixture over the 
flame of a spirit lamp. 

“Can't give you that much,’ 
briskly. “I’ve only got about 
grains here. But that'll relieve 
Take off your coat.” 

The drug fiend’s 
worked desperately. In a twinkling he 
had torn off his coat and bared that 
scarred left arm. Dawning hope in his 
eyes, he rose to his feet, pacing the 
office with quick, irregular steps, danc- 
ing up and down as fresh cramps 
clutched his calves. 

Doctor Grimes worked with 
speed. Being a well-trained physician, 
he knew that this man’s agony must 
first be relieved. Otherwise, he would 
go on to collapse, insanity, death. Eth- 
ical considerations, moral advice, the 
urging of a cure, must wait upon a 
merciful relief of his present suffer- 
ing. So, without protest or sermoniz- 
ing he filled the barrel of his hypodermic 
syringe with a solution of morphine 
strong enough to kill three or four 
healthy men, jabbed its needle into the 
lean arm so eagerly outstretched for 
it, and drove the plunger home. 

His patient stood rigid, staring for 
cheeks a livid, 


’ 


said he 
four 
you. 


shaking hands 


quiet 


a moment, his sallow 
dirty white. Then: 
“Ah-h-h-h!” he sighed, his tensity 
relaxing by degrees. His writhing mus- 
cles quieted; faint color crept up be- 
neath his dry skin; the horror of his 
face gradually was smoothed away. 
The wide pupils shrunk almost to pin 
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point size, revealing irises light gray 
and opaque. 

“Ah-h-h!’ he sighed once more and 
subsided into a chair, miraculously re- 
covered, calm, comfortable, master of 
himself. 

He surveyed the doctor with a fur- 
tive, embarrassed grin, fumbling at an 
inner breast pocket. 

“What’s the damage, doc?’ he in- 
quirred, producing a thick roll of bills. 
“IT c’n pay f’r it, all right. I c’n pay 
whatever y’ want, doc, f’r’—he 
hesitated, lowering his husky voice con- 
fidentially—“f’r as much as you'll get 
f’r me.” 

3ut Doctor Grimes shook his head. 
Thief though he might be, he had not 
come to this. He never had violated 
the ethics of his profession; he would 
not stoop to the procuring of narcotics 
for drug fiends. 

“No,” he answered sharply. “You’ve 
come to the wrong shop, my friend. 
I’m no drug peddler. I gave you that 
one dose because you needed it to put 
you in shape for treatment. Any hon- 
est doctor would have done the same. 
But I won’t give you any more. Why 
don’t you take the cure, man? You're 
a slave to that stuff. What with the 
Harrison law and the Boylan law, you 
can’t get any——-” 

“Aw, rats!” interjected the other 
knowingly. “I c’n get it just as 
as ever. Them laws ain’t cuttin’ any 
ice. JI c’n get it f’om th’ chinks—I 
c’n get h’ dagoes—they’s lotsa 


casy 


get it fom th’ 
places I c’n get all I want, right here 
in little ol’ New York. It wa 
’smornin’, I c’n 
e f'om him t’morrow.” 
replied Doctor Grimes, “‘the 

lake it hard enough for 

what drugs they need in 
And you did 


It'll happen again some day. 


on’y 


tie 
Lee was out 


4 ertainly, 


h 


nd + 
nd 1 


he 


en you may not find anybody to 
Ip you—and you'll probably die.” 
The other shrugged. “Aw, rats!” 
4D ps 


said he comfortably. “It ain’t that 
bad.” Already he had forgotten the 
pangs which had driven him here. 
With morphine in his veins, trouble 
stood far off from him. ‘Maybe I did 
have a kind of a yen-yen—but I c’n quit 
if I want to.” 

The doctor shrugged. 
the cure,” he repeated. “Go down to 
Bellevue right now. TI’ll give you a 
note, and they'll take you into the nar- 
cotic ward. You won't suffer. They'll 
keep you under hyoscine until you get 
over the worst of it—and then you'll be 
free.” 

He sat down at his desk, picked up 
a fountain pen, and scrawled 
thing on a visiting card. “Show that 
to Doctor Ransom; he’ll look ,after 
you. Better do it right away,” he 
urged. 

His visitor accepted the card, but 
without enthusiasm. Grimes knew that 
he would make no use of it. 

“Aw right, doc,” said he. “I'll think 
about it. Anyways, thanks f’r that shot 
Maybe I c’n do somethings f’r you some 
day.” 

He rose, fingering his roll of bills sug- 
gestively. 

“Five dollars,” 
ular office call. 
friend. Go to 


“Better take 


sonie- 


Reg- 


said the doctor. 
3etter think it over, my 
Bellevue and take the 
cure.” 

“a spose ts a replied his patient non- 
committally, and turned toward the 
door. 

“Hold on!” cried Grimes. “Just a 
minute.” He took a big, gilt-lettered 
blankbook from the desk. 
fill out my narcotic register. These new 
strict, you know. Nam 


“T’ve got to 


laws are very ¥ 
please?” 

The other hesitated. “You gotta 
have that, doc?” he demurred. 
“Absolutely necessary.” 

“Well, you white, do 
[ don’t wanta get you in bad. Sl that 
is, Dick—I mean Louis, Bimberg.” 


Grimes entered it. 


been pretty 
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“Ager” 

“Twenty-four.” 

“Address ?” 

“Gee, doc! You gotta do all this f’r 
everybody ’at gets jus’ one shot? 
Huh:r” 

Grimes nodded. “Three copics, too,” 
said he with a trace of that resentment 
which every physician holds toward the 
voluminous red tape of the antinar- 
cotic laws. “And my books are liable to 
be inspected any time.” 

Bimberg looked sympathetic. “They 
got you tied up right, ain’t theyr”’ he 
inquired, grinning. “Ain’t no wonder 
you’re kinda leery about dishin’ out the 
white stuff!” 

“Address?” demanded the doctor. 

“Huh? Gee! I ain’t got no address, 
doc—no regular one, anyways. A fel- 
ler in my line of business ” He 
looked down at his small, almost ab- 
normally graceful hands, soft and sup- 
ple as a barber’s. Their well-kept fin- 
gers tapered almost to a point. “A 
feller in my line, he has ta keep mov- 
in’, Put down 782% West Eighteenth 
Street. I was there f’r a while.” 

Doctor Grimes made the entry, 
closed his book, and put it away. 

“Better take my advice,” he repeated. 
“Take the cure before you get your- 
self arrested. In fact, if I really did 
my duty, I’d report you to the police; 
have you taken up as a morphinist. 
But I’m not going to.” 

During this speech Bimberg’s lean, 
pointed rat face sharpened; his opaque, 
palé-gray eyes narrowed to an ugly 
glint. But with the physician’s last 
words his expression softened. 

“You're all right 


}s- 
Hy 


doc,” he 
sport! 


com- 
I’m 


1 
FoOU 


mended. “A rea 
for yuh!” 

He rose again, a wizen, undersized 
figure—a boy with the hard-bitten fa 


ToUuc he d his 


cial lines of age. le 
flamboyant tie, settled t! 
exaggeratedly flaring collar, and turned 
to the door. 


he points of his 
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“Mind,” cautioned Doctor Grimes, 
don’t come back! I helped you out 
this time to save your life. If you 
follow my advice [ll help you all J 
can. But don’t come back. I won't 
give you morphine again!” 

The other kicked at the rug with a 
pointed, patent-leather toe. He seemed 
embarrassed, struggling with an emo- 
tion unfamiliar to his kind. 

“T—J—th-thanks, doc!” he blurted. 
‘“You’re a white man!” And he whipped 
through the half-opened door as though 
shamed by his own gratitude. 

On the heels of his hurried exit a 
heavy, domineering voice sounded from 
the waiting room. 

“A-h! So here you are, ‘Slippery.’ 
I been waitin’ f’r you.” 

Came a slap, as of a heavy hand 
dropped upon the drug fiend’s emaciated 
shoulder; then his whining, defensive 
reply: 

“Aw, gee, Riordan! Lemme alone, 
will yuh? You ain’t got nothin’ on 
me!” 

Doctor Grimes and 
the door. ‘“What’s going on out here?” 
he demanded. 

\ heavy-shouldered, red-faced man 
confronted him, a_ blustering person 
flat-topped derby hat was 
pushed far back from his square, pug- 
nacious face, who stood solidly on both 
wide, flat feet. 

“Never you mind what’s goin’ on,” 
growled this worthy, throwing back the 
lapel of his double-breasted coat to 
show a police badge. “You, Slippery 
Dick”—to the shrinking Bimberg—‘“I’m 
on to you like a wolf. Come clean, now, 
you hophead!” 

“Just cut that out, my man,” ordered 
Doctor Grimes crisply. “I’m no hobo, 
to be bullied in my own office by an! 
four-flushing policeman in New York 
City!” 

The detective glared at him, but mod- 
erated his tone, none the less. 

“T gotta frisk this guy just the same,” 


‘ 


rose strode t 


whose 
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he growled, in half-threatening apology. 
“Maybe you don’t know who he is. 
This here’s Louis Bimberg—Slippery 
Dick.’ He’s a dip—a leather-lifter. An’ 
he’s a hophead, see? He’s a needle 
worker, a dope. I been tailin’ ’im all 
mornin’, He’s got a yen. He’s been 
half crazy f’r the white stuff. An’ 
here I tail ’im into a doctor’s office, 
an’”—he looked more closely at his 
cowering victim—‘“an’ he’s got it!” The 
hoarse voice rose in triumph. ‘You've 
give him a jolt,” he accused, shaking 
his captive into limpness. ‘“He’s had a 
shot. I c’n see it—anybody c’n see it. 
I'm gonna frisk you, Slippery!” 

And he suited the action to the word, 
slapping pockets, pinching coat lapels, 
shoulder paddings, even trouser cuffs, 
with swift, practiced fingers, investi- 
gating the hundred and one unlikely 
places wherein a clever drug fiend might 
conceal morphine upon his person. 

Doctor Grimes was thoroughly angry. 

“Stop it!” he ordered incisively. 

Catching the weakly protestant mor- 
phinist by a bony shoulder he literally 
snatched him from his captor’s grasp 
and swept him back into the inner 
office. In its doorway he stood firm, 
defying the policeman to enter. 

“Tl have no this,” he de- 
clared in a cold, white rage. “By what 
right do you enter my office and assault 
my patients? I'll prefer charges against 


lis 1? 


more of 


you for thi 

The crestfallen detective blinked at 
him He had been so sure 
of his ground, so certain that Doctor 
Grimes had supplied this drug fiend 
with an illegal quantity of morphine. 
Examining the doctor's firm, angry 
f decided that further 
lo no good. 

You'll hafta excuse 
grudgingly. “I’m on 
An’ this feller 
a fiend, y’ see—an’—an’ 
mebbe he’d got some dope 
” he finished lamely. 


in chagrin. 


hy, I—I 


me, doc,” said he 


the dope squad, see? 


ry, he’s 


[ thought 
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“And so.” supplied the doctor, “you 
followed him into my _ office and 
searched him, quite illegally, hoping to 
catch me—me, a reputable physician— 
furnishing him with narcotics contrary 
to law. It’s an insult! Get out of my 
office, you miserable hound—get out! 
[ shall prefer charges against you at 
once—and if I were Bimberg here I'd 
have you arrested for assault and then 
sue you for damages!” 

3ehind him the cowed pickpocket 
made a sound of frightened dissent 
Hearing it, the detective grinned un- 
pleasantly. 

“Huh!” he sneered. “He dassn’t! 
[ Sdtta do my dooty, doc,” he went on 
placatingly. “You c’n see f’r yourself, 
us cops has gotta keep after the hop- 
heads. You know the law.” 

“T do,” replied Grimes unbendingly, 
“and I obey it. And you'd better do 
the same, my friend, if you value that 
tin badge of yours!” 

“D’you give this feller any dope?” 
demanded the detective outright. 

“That,” replied Doctor Grimes cold! 


\ 
“is pointedly none of your busine: 
Did you find any on him?” 

“T ain’t through lookin’—yet!’ 

“Nonsense!” snapped the 
“Bimberg, this man has absolutely n 
right to search you; but will you let 
him? Might as well straighten this 
out right 


és 1 ” 
sure, aoc, 


’ 


doctor 


( 


9 
now. 


replied the pickpocket, 
steadied by his dose and by the knowl- 
edge that he had no narcotic drugs 
except under his skin. 

So the plain-clothes man, muttering 
to himself, made a thorough search, 
with Doctor Grimes standing by to for- 
bid roughness. 

At last he gave up, considerably « 
concerted. He had found nothing save 
the doctor’s scribbled note recOmmend- 
ing the bearer for treatment at Belle- 
g addict. 
find nothin’,” 
“But you give him a shot, 


1; 


vue as a dru 
“Can’t 


dan sulkily. 


Cc mnfessed Ric t- 
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didn’t you? Lemme see your narcotic 
register.” 

“Certainly not!” snapped Grimes. 

The detective displayed his badge 
ence more. “I’m on the dope squad,” 
he blustered. ; 

“What of it? My books are open 
to the proper authorities—but not to 
you!” 

“Well, they’s somethin’ crooked 
about this here,” maintained the dis- 
comfited policeman. “Slippery, you 
come along with me!” 

“What now?” asked the doctor. 

“I’m goin’ ta vag ’im,” growled the 
officer. “Goin’ ta have him give ninety 
days on the island. He’ll have time to 
get up a worse yen than this, over 
there!” He laughed coarsely. 

At that the exasperated physician 
lost control of his temper. 

“Get—out!” he shouted. He gripped 
the astonished officer’s collar and spun 
him about with unexpected strength. 
“Get out of my office. You have no 
right here, not if you were the whole 
police force rolled in one. You can’t 
bluff me! I know the powers of a 
peace officer, if you don’t. You can’t 
arrest any one for a misdemeanor un- 
less you saw the act committed. You 
can’t arrest a man for vagrancy when 
he has money in his pocket and isn’t 
interfering with anybody. You can’t 
do a single thing to this man. If you 
don’t get out I'll throw you out—and 
have you broke afterward. Now beat 
it!” 

And the policeman, knowing himself 
without authority, went away, raging. 
His bluff was called. 

In the doorway he stopped, with a 
black scowl. ‘You think you’re awful 
smart, Doctor Madison Grimes,” he 
said, sneering. “But you watch out. 
I’m on to you. You’re protecting this 
crook. I'll bet you’re a crook yourself. 
Watch out, I I'll get you yet!” 
And he was gone. 

Louis Bimberg, alias Slippery Dick, 


say. 


pickpocket and dope fiend, gazed at his 
protector in shy, embarrassed admira- 
tion. “Gee, doc,” he whispered, “‘you’re 
all right. I'll say you are! Maybe I 
c’n do somepin f’r you, some day. Say, 
is they a back door to this place?” 

So Doctor Madison Grimes, self-con- 
stituted protector of this criminal, led 
him out through basement and _ back 
yard, and gave him a leg over the high 
board fence. 

“That’s a boarding house, opposite,” 
he explained. “You can go right in the 
back door and through the building to 
Thirty-sixth Street. They have a lot 
of transients; you won't be noticed.” 

He turned away and went slowly 
back to his office, wondering at him- 
self. Why had he championed this 
petty thief, incurring the enmity of the 
police? Thinking of his stolen diamond, 
he scowled disgustedly. His own 
hands were not too clean; police sur- 
veillance would be embarrassing, to say 
the least. But he had no regrets; his 
sympathy was all with the drug habitue. 
It was significant that in this conflict 
he instinctively had aligned himself with 
the underworld and against the forces 
of law and order. The first step had 
been taken; though he did not realize 
it as yet, Doctor Madison Grimes had 
begun to think as a criminal. 

Back in his office, he glanced curi- 
ously out of its front window. Across 
the street, half sheltered in a doorway, 
stood a bulky, derby-hatted figure, omi- 
nously still, waiting with sinister pa- 
tience, hungry eyes fixed upon Doctof 
Grimes’ window, 

“He'll wait a long time 
for Bimberg there!” said 
chuckling. 

But he was not quite at ease. Even 
after he had withdrawn to the inner 
office, to gloat over his stolen diamond 
behind a locked and bolted door, a faint 
uneasiness held him. He could not for- 
get that silent, vengeful figure, waiting, 
waiting, out on the street. 


if he waits 
the doctor, 
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He had been a fool, he told himself, 
to antagonize the detective. What was 
this “Slippery Dick” to him, that for 
the sake of a worthless degenerate— 
a drug fiend, a petty thiefi—he had in- 
curred Riordan’s suspicion and enmity? 
Yet he could not wholly regret his atti- 
tude. He had been moved by the spirit 
of fair play as much as by any obscure, 
unconfessed fellowship with this deni- 
zen of the underwor'd. 

“Honor among thieves,” he reflected 
cyneally. “But it was a fool thing to 
do. It can’t help me—and it’s bound 
to hurt me. I wish I were well rid of 
this infernal stone!’ 

In spite of his foredobings, however, 
no harm came to Doctor Grimes. Be- 
fore dusk the detective abandoned his 
useless vigil and departed. The doc- 
tor saw him pause to shake a threat- 
ening fist at his windows. 

Doctor locked the office 
shortly afterward and went out to 
dinner. His frugal repast over, he 
hesitated for a moment in the doorway 
of Jim’s restaurant and café—” regular 
dinner thirty-five cents’—for the doc- 
tor’s funds were running low, and pa- 
still failed to materialize—half 
decided to 20 to the movies. 

Then he shook his head. Fven the 
price of admission to a nickelodeon had 
become a ponderable sum to him. His 
meager bank account had been cut into 
deeply by the cost of a solitaire dia- 
mond ring, purchased at Tiffham’s— 
the ring whose purchase had given him 
the opportunity to purhoin an eight- 
thousand-dollar diamond. He had left 
the way open for its return; but the 

of a second visit to the famous 

jewelry shop made him rather uneasy, 
lally since his quarrel with the po- 

If Riordan heard that a 
had disappeared from 


while Doctor Grimes was ex- 


Grimes 


tients 


thous} { 


espec 
lice officer. 


stone 


Tiffh m’s 


amining it his grudge against the doc- 


would ignore the lack of any 


tor surely 
I would assume 


evidence He 


the doctor guilty and act upon that as- 
sumption. No, Grimes dared not go 
back to Tiffham’s. 

Therefore he must count pennies un- 
til he could dispose of the stolen dia- 
mond. Sighing, he gave up thought of 
the movies and returned to his empty 
office. It was barely possible that some 
patient might call. 

So he sat through a long evening, 
quite alone, struggling manfully to in- 
terest himself in a medical journal. 
But his thoughts wandered constantly 
to the big diamond, nestling among phe- 
nol crystals at the bottom of that wide- 
mouthed brown bottle. No scruples 
beset him. His act might have been 
illegal, but its ethical aspect troubled 
him little enough. Tiffham’s could well 
afford the loss; no one really would 
suffer for lack of this bit of sparkling 
carbon crystal. And he, Madison 
Grimes, M. D., needed the money! 

Upon this conclusion he rose at last, 
locked the outer door, and dragged a 
big divan from its corner in the wait- 
It was a trick sofa, a “bed 
couch.” With the rapid shrinkage of 
his bank account Grimes had 
given up his boarding house. Now he 
slept in the office—its rent was paid 
for six months to: come—and ate at 
quick-lunch rooms, cheap table d’hotes. 

Grimes muttered viciously to himself 
as he opened the hideous piece of furni- 
ture, disclosing tumbled © blankets 
heaped upon a thin, lumpy pad, mis- 
called a mattress. 

“An eight-thousand-dollar diamond 
in there,” he grumbled, ‘and me eating 
at Jim’s and sleeping on this blasted 


ing room. 


Doctor 


strip of wire fencing!” 

With masculine clumsiness he shook 
out the blankets, punched a thin hair 
pillow into shape, and spread up his 
bed. 

A furtive, guarded knocking inter- 
rupted his task. Somebody was at the 
door. 

In his Doctor Grimes 


shirt sleeves, 
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hurried to the door, leaving his com- 
fortless couch half made. A patient, 
he thought, a hurry call. An emer- 
gency. Here would be five dollars, at 
least; and there was always the hope 
of a case to call his own—a real start 
in practice. 

Although he definitely had given up 
hope, had resigned himself to failure 
in his profession, had even resolved 
upon dishonesty and taken the first step 
into that pathway which leads down- 
ward so smoothly and easily ; although a 
stolen diamond, first fruits of his new 
life of crime, even now was hidden in 
his office, Doctor Grimes opened the 
door eagerly enough. He still dreamed 
of success in medicine, still looked for- 
ward to an honest, useful career. The 
of his long training died hard; 
he still felt himself, in posse, a reputa- 
ble physician. Not yet did he look 
upon that first false step as irrevocable. 

So he snatched open the door to ad- 
mit a furtive, suspicious figure whose 
plaid golf cap was pulled far down 
over a lean, predatory face. From be- 
neath its visor narrowed black eyes 
elinted at him. 

“You th’ doc?” demanded this visitor 
huskily. From the shadow of the cap 
his beady eyes jerked unquietly about, 
taking in everything in quick, darting 
He threw a furtive look over 
his shoulder, stepped quickly in, and 
closed the door behind him. 

“Slippery Bimberg says youse was a 
right guy,” continued the visitor. The 
hoarse whisper came from a mouth 
corner; the thin lips did not move. In 
the light of the office chandelier he was 
pasty white; his crooked face was all 
twisted with pain; were sweat 
drops on the long, upper lip. 

“T been hurt,’’ declared the 
whisper. “I got it bad, see? 
up.” 

His coat was close-buttoned, collar 
pulled up to his ears. With clums che care 
he threw it open, showing a little, ragged 


hopes 


glances. 


there 
li 

husky 
Fix me 


hole high up in the right shoulder, 
About it his shirt was streaked and 
stained, stiff with dried blood. His 
right arm hung limp and useless. He 
swayed for a moment on unsteady, 
bending legs. 

“Youse got any booze?” he whis- 
pered, stiff-lipped, and collapsed on the 
floor. 

Hurrying into the inner room, Doc- 
tor Grimes reappeared with a flask and 
set it to his patient’s lips. The other 
drank deep of the raw spirit, cough- 
ing. A tinge of color came into his 
flat cheeks; he struggled to his feet 

“Fix me up,” he repeated. 

His professional instinct conquering 
curiosity, Doctor Grimes helped the fel- 
low into the inner room and propped 
him up in the operating chair. He 
stripped off the light coat,  tight- 
waisted, narrow-sleeved, in an exagger- 
ation of the current mode, so that it 
seemed too small. It was of expensive 
material; the stained shirt beneath it 
was of silk. 

This, too, came off, 
wound through the muscles of the right 
shoulder. Its edges were blackened 
with powder; it still flowed freely. 

No time was wasted in questioning. 
He touched up the wound with iodine, 
swabbed it with adrenilin to check the 
bleeding, applied a strong solution of 
cocaine, and then stopped to give the 
man a hypodermic. As the — 
took effect, the other relaxed, sighing. 

“Ugh!” he grunted. “That hurt. 
Feels better now, though.” 

“T’ll have to hurt you,” warned 
Grimes. “That’s got to be cleaned out. 
There’s dirt in it—bits of cloth, maybe.” 

The other gripped the chair arms 
with lean, hairy hands. “Go to it!” he 
whispered through white lips. 

Grimes got out probes, dressing 
ceps, and antiseptics, and went to work, 
His patient made no sound, but pres- 
ently a thin crimson stream trickled 
down his chin from bitten lips. 


” 


showing a bullet 


for- 
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‘At last it was over; the wound was 
cleaned, swabbed with iodine, covered, 
back and front, with gauze pads, 
strapped in place with adhesive plaster. 

“It'll do now,” said the doctor. “A 
clean flesh wound; didn’t touch the 
lung. Went right through, so there’s 
no bullet to hunt for. Better go into a 
hospital for a few days, though. I'll 
phone for an ambulance to take you to 
Bellevue.” 

But the other held up a hand. “Nix 
on that, doc,” he grated. ‘“‘Nix! Y’ 
hear r” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Grimes, 
surprised. “How’d it happen, any- 
how?” 

“Ne’mind!” replied his _ patient. 
“This here’s on th’ dead. Slippery said 
youse was a right guy. You goin’ ta 
squeal?” His eyes were ugly; his left 
hand groped awkwardly at a_ hip 
pocket. 

“Oh-h!” said the doctor, enlightened. 
“I see! Don’t worry. I’m safe. Go 
home and lie up for a week. Come 
back here in three days and I’ll dress 
it again. Come at night, if you’d 
rather.” 

The other nodded, satisfied. With 
that clumsy left hand he pulled out a 
crumpled wad of bills and shook three 
or four of them out on the desk. 

“Here—that’s too much,” protested 
the doctor. “Ten dollars is enough.” 

“Youse keep it,” urged his patient. 
‘This here’s on th’ dead, see?” He rose, 
steadily enough, and started for the 
door. There he turned. “Youse done 
fine, doc,” he whispered. “Mebbe I 
he find work f’r youse some 
day!” 


‘ 


other 


Doctor 
stared at it ini wonder for a 
hearing no sound of retreat- 
ing footsteps. Then he made to call the 
other back, but the hall was empty. 
He hurried to the outer door; the dark 
street was deserted. 


Back in the office, he picked up the 


on . 
The door closed gently. 


Grimes 
moment, 


55 
money and counted it. Seventy-five 
dollars! 

“Well!” he mused. “I’ve got a pa- 
tient, anyhow. And he seems to be 
satisfied. I can eat food for a few 
days out of this.” 

And he went to bed, wondering. The 
man had been a crook, he was sure. 
Burglar, gangster, gunman, shot in 
some battle outside the law; perhaps 
in some quarrel of the underworld, per- 
haps by some militant householder. 

“T seem to have entered a new field 
of practice,” concluded Doctor Grimes; 
and upon that thought he went to sleep. 

The succeeding days confirmed his 
belief. Doctor Grimes began to develop 
a practice; select, secretive, question- 
able, perhaps—but lucrative. In the 
city’s underworld the word had been 
passed, first by Bimberg, the drug 
fiend, and later, no doubt, by this noc- 
turnal visitor whose name the doctor 
did not know. 

A whisper ran through shady saloons 
and barrel houses—all the varied meet- 
ing places of gangsters and _ thieves: 
Doctor Madison Grimes was a “right 
guy,” a safe man. 

By day his office was deserted as 
ever; but from the fall of night 
through the small hours, even to dawn, 
came furtive figures, 
wounded, maimed; and Doctor Grimes 


silent, sick, 
received them, asking no questions, tell- 
ing no tales, and ministered to them 
faithfully. Strangely enough, these sus- 
picious trusted him, 
upon his skill, when honest folk would 
have none of him. Perhaps they felt 
his kinship; perhaps his very abandon- 
ment of hope gave him the power of 


depended 


ones 


inspiring confidence, he was no longer 
eager for patients; had he not a stolen 
diamond, whose price would support 
him for years—if he could sell it? 

At any rate, Doctor Grimes thrived 
and prospered. He slept by day, but 
of nights he was a busy man. And 
these questionable patients of his paid 
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liberally, extravagantly, and went away 
satisfied. Grimes was a right guy; and 
as his reputation spread he grew 
busier, until each midnight found a lit- 
tle group in his darkened waiting room. 

Drug fiends came to him in plenty 
—morphinists, cocainists, opium smok- 
ers—all begging for their poisons. But 
Grimes supplied none of them. And 
this very refusal won him further con- 
fidence. These criminals saw in him a 
man who held to the ethics of his pro- 
fession, and they respected him for it, 
as every thief inwardly respects hon- 
esty. 

Weeks passed, and the doctor did 
well. He was more than making a 
living. The stolen diamond no longer 
pressed him for its disposal; yet its 
presence in the office made him uneasy. 
At last, of a dark, blustering night, 
Louis Bimberg returned. 

Grimes met him scowling. “You’re 
still at it,” he said in mild reproof. “I 
can see you’re full of dope; your pupils 
are no bigger than pin points. Mind, 
| won’t give you morphine!” 

The little pickpocket grinned placat- 
ingly. “I got plenty,” he answered. 
“I ain’t goin’ ta mooch you f’r any. I 
just come—I—er Well, doc, y’ 
see, I’m kinda grateful.” He flushed 
darkly, embarrassed by his own emo- 
tion. “I’d ’a’ been here before, on’y 
Riordan put the whole dope squad on to 
me. I hadda lay low f’r a wiile. I 
come back to thank you, doc. That 
dick’d of vagged me, sure, if it wasn’t 
f’r you. I'd be on the island now, 
crazy with a’ habit—dead, maybe. So 
I come to thank you, doc. An’ say 
—ain’t they nothin’ I c’d do?” 

The two were alone. Doctor Grimes 
looked at the thief keenly, hesitating. 
The other met his eye squarely. Upon 
impulse, he took the plunge. 

“Yes, Bimberg,” he answered. “I’m 
going to trust you.” He took down 
the carbolic bottle, groped in it with 
long-handled forceps, and brought out 
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the stolen diamond. “Here.” He 
rinsed the stone and handed it over, 
“Can you sell that for me?” 

The pickpocket stared at it with wid- 
ening eyes, then turned a look of ad- 
miration upon his host. ‘Gee!’ he 
muttered. “Gee! Some bit of ice! 
Where’d yuh Nix! Ne’ mind. I 
ain’t askin’ nothin’—not a thing! Leave 
it t? me, doc—jus’ leave it t’ me!” 

Diamond in hand, he rose and 
whipped out with stealthy speed, leav- 
ing the doctor amazed and disquieted. 

“Blasted fool!” he muttered. “There 
goes my diamond! All that trouble and 
risk for nothing. I'll never see him 
again.” 

But he was wrong. An hour passed. 
To-night no patients had visited him, 
and Doctor Grimes began to prepare 
for bed. It was two o'clock. _ Still 
grumbling at his own idiocy, Grimes 
threw himself down upon the couch. 

A furtive rap at the door; all his pa- 
tients knocked so—not boldly, like hon- 
est men on open errands, but softly, ap- 
prehensively, lest some one hear. 

The doctor rose and drew back the 
spring lock. A slender, shapely hand 
darted in at the crack, thrust a bundle 
at him and disappeared. Doctor 
Grimes stood open-mouthed, aston- 
ished, gazing down at a huge wad of 
crumpled, dirty bank notes. 

He glanced down the hall, but his 
visitor was gone. So he sat on the 
edge of his couch bed and counted. 

One hundred, two, three—a_thou- 
sand—two thousand—five thousand 
two hundred in all! Crumpled into the 
heart of the roll was a scrap of soiled 
paper, bearing an illiterate scrawl. He 
read: 

Drre Dock: Jakob he gave me this mutch. 
They is $5000 and $200 and i think thats al 
anybuddy give that has a Fense the dimund 
is wurth maybce ate thow $ but i ant held 
out on you, Honest. BIMBERG. 

Thus did Madison Grimes, M. D, 
take his second downward step. 
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bitter cold, and a 
northeast wind, blowing 
across Lake Michigan, sent 
knife-thrusts of chill through 

the city; but inside the limousine Mr. 

Clackworthy and The Early Bird were 

snugly comfortable as they rolled 

northward along the boulevard. Mr. 

Clackworthy was at the wheel, and they 

sped forward in silence. Finally The 

Karly Bird spoke. 

“I’ve got a hunch that you ain’t left 
th’ sizzlin’ radiator an’ them books of 
yours for no joy ride,” he remarked. 
“You're gonna pull somethin’, or I’m 
the Shah of Persia.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled. 

“Quite a simple deduction that, 
James,” he replied. “You are, of 
course, correct. I laid aside my volume 
of Carlyle with considerable regret. 
You should try Carlyle some time; I 
think [ have heard you complain lately 
of sleeplessness. Mr, Carlyle is to be 
recommended as an excellent sedative, 
unless one happens to have a fancy for 
him; | to-day 


T was 


ran across one sentence 


which was more than a page in——” 


“Aw, cut 
pleaded The E 
info’ on th’ why 
this 1 


that highbrow © stuff,” 
arly Bird. Ws me th’ 
and th’ wherefore of 
spin when th’ little Pie tube says 
two less than nothin’.” 

Mr. Clackworthy applied the elec- 
tric cigar lighter which was one of the 
modern appurtenances of his car and 
lazily exhaled a cloud of blue smoke 


“I was considering very seriously 
the purchase of some real estate,” he 
replied. 

“Legit?” demanded The Early Bird. 

“I presume you mean to inquire if 
this is strictly a legitimate real-estate 
transaction, or if I have some ulterior 
motive,” Mr. Clackworthy responded. 
‘Well, James, to be entirely frank with 
you, I would not give a hundred-dollat 
bill for this piece of property that | 
have in mind, strictly as a realty specu- 
lation. What I am buying is—well, 
family history. 

“To be sure, the property has its 
value, but I doubt that it would find 
a ready market; indeed, that is why | 
am offered the chance to purchase it 
at so moderate a price—twenty thou- 
sand dollars. I really expect to realize 
no huge sum from this little venture, 
in case I decide to proceed with my 
tentative plan; but it offers the oppor- 
tunity for some very artistic touches, 
and, besides, the novelty of it appeals 
to me.” 

Mr. Clackworthy had drawn his car 
to a halt in front of a forlorn, decadent 
house which was perched in abject 
shabbiness on a rising knoll in the 
center of a large plot of ground. The 
place surrounded by a rusted, 
crumbling iron fence, and rubbish cov- 
ered the walks which led to the en- 
trance. 

It had been one of the show places 
of Chicago’s North Side, but its glory 


was 
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long since had faded; only ruin and 
despair now reigned in place of the 
former luxury which it once had repre- 
sented. 

“The Van Kessler mansion!” ex- 
claimed The Early Bird. “Is this th’ 
place you was figurin’ on payin’ good 
hard coin for?” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded. 

“If you'll tell me what use you've 
got for them ruins I'll tell you why 
[ need a pink elephant,”  scoffingly 
stated The Early Bird. 

“All in good time,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy, immensely pleased that he had 
puzzled his coworker. “Let us go in- 
side and look it over.” 

Every one in Chicago—or almost 
every one—had heard of the Van 
Kessler’s and especially of Clarence 
de Haven van Kessler, last of the line 
of pioneers who had settled on the 
shores of Lake Michigan when Chicago 
was Fort Dearborn, a then Far-West 
Indian settlement. 

Men who were young forty years ago 
loved to tell of the wild escapades of 
Clarence de Haven van Kessler, of his 
wild drinking bouts, of his labyrinth of 
wine cellars which honey-combed the 
great house, and of the time, hardly 
more than twenty-five years ago, when 
he rode his horse up the steps of the 
most fashionable club in_ his 
inebriated jest, and, urging his mount 
to the club’s bar, had drunk until he 
fell from his saddle. 


citv Ss 


Suddenly remaining Van 
Kessler had disappeared; report had it 
that there had been a duel, tragic after- 
7 drunken The 
there was any truth in it, had 


the only 


math of a quarrel. 
affair, if 
been well hushed up. 
found who would tell you that he was 


Some could be 


often to be seen in Paris, in the years 
followed, 


drinking himself to 


finishing the job of 
fast- 


growing city like Chicago had little time 


ie 
whicn 


1 A 
death. . A 


to waste in speculating on the outcome 


of a foolish young man who had dissi- 
pated his patrimony. 

People passed the crumbling, neg- 
lected old mansion and wondered why 
such a blot on the landscape should be 
permitted to leer out on the thorough- 
fare through its dull, vacant windows; 
occasionally a native raconteur would 
glance up reminiscently as he passed 
and recite, or repeat, one of the spicy 
chapters from the Van Kessler vol- 
umes. 

[f it were family history that Mr, 
Clackworthy sought, at twenty thou- 
sand dollars he was getting a bargain. 


if 


The. Early Bird sat in Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s apartment, impatient curiosity 
tugging at his tongue. The master con- 
fidence man had come home an hour 
since with a deed to the Van Kessler 
mansion, but without having dropped a 
single crumb of information as to the 
details of his most recent scheme. 
Since his return he had sat silently at 
the rosewood table, abstractly tracing 
meaningless lines on a pad of paper. 
inally he looked up. 

“You know how to drive a car, eh, 
James ?” he inquired. 

The Early Bird nodded vigorously. 

“Vety well, James,” pursued Mr. 
Clackworthy. ‘I want you to go down- 
town this afternoon and purchase a 
chaufteur’s Something very 
modest will do quite nicely.” 

The Early Bird’s face changed ex: 
pression; he felt injured that Mr. 
Clackworthy should select him for such 
a menial role in this new adventure. 

“Aw, say,” he protested, “cantcha do 
better’n that? I don’t want to be no 
chauffeur. What's th’ grand idea?” 

Mr. Clackworthy walked over to the 
overstuffed divan, and, having worked 
out the details of his problem—that 
of multiplying twenty thousand dollars 
by one family history and achieving the 


livery. 
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sum of some seventy thousand dollars 
—he relaxed amid its luxurious depths. 

“Clarence de Haven van Kessler is 
coming back to Chicago,” he an- 
nounced. “Clarence must have a 
chauffeur and sort of all-around serv- 
ant—a_ discreetly garrulous  servitor 
who can talk his head off and yet say 
precisely the right thing at precisely 
the right time; a man_ thoroughly 
trained in recognizing a cue and in 
speaking the proper part. I have 
chosen you to fill this humble but im- 
portant position because you are 
thoroughly reliable.” 

The Early Bird was entirely molli- 
fied by the warmth of this tribute to 
his worth. He grinned with uncon- 
cealed pleasure and undiluted enthu- 
siasm. 

“Sure, I’m on,” he agreed heartily. 
“So I’m to be Clarence’s chauffeur, am 
I?) Why—why He stopped in 
sudden thought. “Why, say, I thought 
[ read somewheres a few years ago that 
this Van Kessler goof had cashed in his 
chips somewheres across the pond— 
Vienna, wasn’t it? Ain’t he dead ?” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled pleasantly. 

“Probably you did read of such an 
account,” he replied. “But how could 
he be dead when I have just stated that 
he was returning to Chicago? He was, 
it is true, reported dead about five years 
ago, but there was a lot of confusing 
news about our self-exiled countrymen 
during the chaotic period the world 
Was in at that time. 
that Mr. van Kessler is 
alive after all and has come home to 
spend his last days amid ghostly mem- 
ories. He will move back 
clammy, moldy old mansion, potter 
about the empty, echoing halls, and 
gaze in blank 


paces where once hung rich tapestries, 


“It seems 


int hi; 
Into his 


senile sadness at the 
and dine in gloomy solitude within the 
very room which, years ago, rocked 
with the ribald laughter of his guests 


as they drained their brimming gob- 
lets.” 

The Early Bird detected an under- 
current of humor beneath the surface 
of this rhetorical cataract, and he 
nodded his head. 

“T gotcha,” he declared. “Th’ old 
geezer’s dead, all right—but that ain’t 
gonna keep him from comin’ back,” 

“You have stated the case quite ac- 
curately,”’ agreed Mr. Clackworthy. 

At that moment the doorbell tinkled 
and Mr. Clackworthy got to his feet. 

“I am inclined to believe that Mr. 
Clarence de Haven van Kessler is 
calling on us at this very moment,” he 
said, 

The door opened and in hobbled a 
man of apparently sixty-five, a sadly 
withered old gentleman upon whom 
Time had impressed indelible marks. 
The Early Bird at once recognized him 
as Xenophan Woodley, a_ first-rate 
character actor whom age had crowded 
off the boards. He was a sort of pen- 
ioner of Mr. Clackworthy, and occa- 
sionally he was called in to play a role 
of Mr. Clackworthy’s making. As a 
matter of fact Xenophan Woodley was 
only fifty, but he had burned the candle 
at. both ends too long, with the result 
that his flame of life now flickered with 
premature feebleness. 

“James,” said Mr. Clackworthy, in 
mock deference, ‘‘meet Mr. Clarence de 
Haven van Kessler; Mr. van Kessler, 
this is James Early, the chauffeur and 
general utility servant whom I have 
taken the liberty to employ for you.” 

The make-believe Mr. van Kessler 
entered into the spirit of Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s mood and glanced with well- 
simulated hauteur, such as is popularly 
supposed to become aristocracy in its 
meeting with a menial, toward The 
Early Bird. 

“Ah, yes,” he responded coldly, “to 
be sure; very satisfactory. You look, 
my good man, as a fellow who knows 
how to keep his place.” 
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Xenophan Woodley was still a great 
character actor; Mr. Clackworthy 
nodded his head in satisfaction. 

“Your trunks,’ he informed them, 
“have already gone to the mansion. 
You will find in them everything that 
you will need. There will be no 
necessity for dress affairs. You, Mr. 
Kessler, are no longer a Beau 
Brummel; you are simply a_ very 

man, your 


Van 


childish old brain a_ bit 
drugged by your former mode of living, 
come home to die. 

“Tt have had the house made inhabi- 
table. The furniture, of course, was 
still there, having been untouched since 
Van Kessler’s leave-taking twenty-five 
years ago. I have bought some new 
linens and have arranged for the heat- 
ing. It will not be the most comfort- 
able place in the world, but it will do 
for the few weeks that you will have 
to remain there. 

“T guess that will be about all for 
to-day. James, you take Mr.—er— 
van Kessler home and then go down- 
town for the chauffeur’s livery. I have 
rented a none-too-pros- 
perous-looking car for you. 
not be much driving; a trip now and 
I shall give you more detailed 


second-hand, 
‘here will 


then. 
instructions later.” 
The Early Bird looked up pleadingly. 
“Aw, say, boss,” he begged, “ain’t 
ou gonna let me in on th’ know ?” 
“All in good time, James; all in good 
soothingly Mr. Clack 
“T shall see you in a day or 


ac ” : 
time, said 


worthy 


’ 


SO. 

Disappointed, The Early Bird helped 
XNenophan Woodley into the rich but 
badly worn fur coat which Mr. Clack- 
worthy had procured for the occasion 
and assisted his new employer down 
the Xenophan Woodley, when 
he was playing a part, played it with 
all his soul. Suddenly he was trans- 
formed from a prematurely aged, but 
good-natured old man, into a_ sullen, 
growling, vile-tempered profligate who 


steps. 
I 


was paying the penalty for rich viands 
and good wine. 

“Careful, you fool,” he said in biting 
tones. “What do you think I am doing 
—running a foot race?” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded in approba- 
tion; he had chosen well. 


EDT. 


Of the many thousands of persons 
who passed the Van Jsessler mansion 
during the next two days, perhaps a 
hundred or more noticed that the snow 
had been cleaned from the walks, that 
recent ruts had been creased in the 
long-unused driveway, and that lights 
blinked from the windows in the eve- 
ning. They were mildly curious, but 
the result that Mr. Clackworthy wished 
had not been accomplished. The news- 
papers failed to chronicle the fact that 
Clarence de Haven van Kessler had re- 
turned home. Mr. Clackworthy was, 
therefore, forced personally to call their 
attention to it. 

He stepped into a_ telephone pay 
station and called the city editor of one 
of the morning papers which could be 
relied upon to overlook no promising 
feature story. 

“T understand that 
Kessler has come home,” 
glibly. 

“Clarence who?” demanded the city 
editor. 

“Clarence de Haven van 
repeated Mr. Clackworthy. 
opened his mansion on the North Side 
and is living there.” 

The city editor’s 

“Oh!” he responded. 
stand now; must be a 
Kessler died in Europe five years a 

“Well, maybe he did,” 

( ‘lackworthy " ul he’s 
opened up his house and is living there; 
I saw him myself this afternoon.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the city 

editor. “But you say some one’s living 


Clarence van 
he announced 


” 


Kessler, 
sil {¢ es re- 


memory woke up. 
“Ves, I under- 
mistake. Van 
go. 
retorted 1 


‘ 
iT. 


sarcastically, 
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in his house? Huh! I'll send a re- 
porter out to look into it; much obliged 
for the tip. G’by.” 

That was how it came about that an 
enterprising reporter caught a Clark 
Street car arrived at the Van 
Kessler mansion shortly after dusk; he 
was a veteran newsgatherer and had 
heard some of the tales of Clarence de 
Haven’s wild youth. 

As he turned into the yard he saw 
a light gleaming through a window. 

“Well, some one’s living here; that’s 
a certainty,” he mused. “Maybe some- 
thing in it, after all.” 

There was no bell, and he pounded 
the brass knocker; the sound echoed 
roundly. After a brief wait the front 
door opened cautiously and a servant, 
who was none other than The Early 
sird, showed his head. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“Is it true that Mr. van Kessler has 
returned: asked the reporter. 

“Of course it’s true,” snapped The 
Early Bird. “Whatcha want?” 

“I would like to see Mr. van Kess- 
ler.” 

“T'll take in your card,” responded 
The Early Bird. “I don’t think he’ll 
see you, though. Mr. van Kessler ain’t 
seein’ any 


and 


body.” 

The reporter handed in his card; it 
was a engraved bit of paste- 
board printed for just such occasions, 


neatly 


for it neglected to give any hint of 
the owner’s prying profession. 

Early closed the door, leaving the 
gentleman from the press to stamp his 
feet on the rotting boards of the porch. 
Presently the door again swung open. 

“Won't see you,” The Early Bird 
decreed curtly and was closing the por- 
had not been in 
the game twenty years for nothing. He 
put his foot inside the opening and, 
at the , exposed to view the 
“V” of a bank not 

“I would like to 


a moment,” he 


tal; but the veteran 


ame time 
- ‘ 
talk with you for 


aid and winked. 
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The Early Bird allowed the door to 
swing back a little, and the reporter 
stepped into the dimly lighted, musty 
hallway. 

“Talk low,” whispered The Early 
Bird cautiously. “Mr. van Kessler 
might hear you. He’s got mighty sharp 
ears for an old man.” 

“T thought Van Kessler was dead,” 
ventured the scribe. 

“Dead!” snorted The Early Bird. 
“If you had to hear him swearin’ five 
minutes straight like I do ’bout a thou- 
sand times a day you wouldn’t think he 
was dead—but you might wish he was.” 

“But it was reported that he died in 
Vienna in 1915.” 

“Reckon not,” denied The Early 
Bird dryly. “I’ve been with him nearly 
ten years, and he ain’t died a single 
time since I’ve known him.” 

“What did he come home for?’ 

“Blamed if I know; to freeze to 
death, I reckon. This house is like an 
ice box.” 

Tlie reporter tried another line. 

“Ts Mr. van Kessler still—um—the 
same judge of rare old wines that he 
used to be?” he inquired. 

“You mean is he hittin’ th’ 
Nope; don’t drink a drop; turned pro- 
hibitionist. Says th’ dry law’s th’ best 
thing ever happened to th’ country. 
He’s—he’s writin’ a book on th’ evils 
of drink.” 

The reporter’s jaw sagged. 

“He’s writing a book on the evils of 
drink!” he echoed. “Well, Ill be 
hanged! What a whale of a story!” 

“Sir! What are you—one of those 
newspaper fellers? Great, pink-eyed 
I'll lose my job, sure.” 

At that moment a terrific pounding 
came from somewhere to the rear of 
the house. 

“James!” shrieked a pettish voice. 

“That’s ’im,” chattered The Early 
Bird. “Don’t print nothin’ about what 

I—I'll lose my job without a 


’ 


booze? 


catfish ! 
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And, pushing the reporter out of the 
door, The Early Bird leaned back 
against the wall and gave himself over 
to mirth. 

“Now I guess that’s puttin’ it over,” 
he said, laughing. “I wish Mr. Clack- 
worthy could have heard that little 
sketch.” 

The next morning The Telegraph 
devoted a goodly portion of a column 
on its front page to a highly interesting 
account of Mr. Clarence de Haven van 
Kessler’s return to Chicago, not neg 
lecting to mention, in great and some 
what humorous detail, that the former 
consort of Bacchus was now a rabid 
prohibitionist, and was engaged in 
writing a book on ‘The Evils of 
Drink.” 

[t was highly entertaining reading, 
and a good many people chuckled over 
it; but perhaps 
Telegraph got quite so much enjoyment 
out of it as did Mr. 


oft Teas 
worthy. 


no cther reader of The 


Amos Clack 
IV. 
thought that, for 


uncompromising 


would have 
the employee of an 
prohibitionist, Mr. van Kessler’s chauf- 
feur and houseman was surely flirting 
with his papers. He fre 
quently made his appearance at 
garage where many of the rich 
of the neighborhood kept their cars, 
redolent of breath and mellow of mood 


One 


walking 
41 
tne 


men 


The eighteenth constitutional amend 
ment and its forerunner, the Volstead 
law, having been in effect for 
months, and a number of men of his 
not 


some 


acquaintance having completely 
efiaced from their memories the joys of 
chumming with a certain defunct per 
sonage known as Mr. John Barleycorn, 
The Early Bird enjoyed a large mea 
ure of popularity. 

“Where do 
stock entreaty. , 

At first The Early Bird maintained 


you get it?’ was the 
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a stubborn and selfish silence. After 
a time, however, when he became better 
acquainted, he confessed that, so long 
as he kept his present position, the 
dry laws would mean absolutely noth 
ing in his young life. 

“Why, say,” he boasted to one of his 
new-made friends, “I live in a_ house 
that’s got enough champagne in th’ 
cellar to supply a good-sized gamblin’ 
house for th’ next twenty years ; there’s 
enough whisky down there to give th’ 
delirium tremens to th’ whole Turkish 
army. [Everything down there in our 
cellar—whisky, port, sherry, cham- 
pagne, cognac, brandy; everything but 
beer. Hundreds and hundreds of bot- 
tles of it; gallons and gallons!” 

“Sneak us out a few bottles, will 
ya?” was the constant chorus. 

But The Early Bird steadfastly re- 
fused. 

“IT dasn’t,” he declared. ‘Besides, I 
guess [ know th’ law; I ain’t gonna say 
‘Mornin’ judge’ in no United States 
Not me!” 

Time and friendship will dull many 
a conscience: so it proved in The Early 
Bird’s case. He weakened to the pleas 
of George Gibbs, chauffeur for Frank- 
lin Tuttle, the coal and coke magnate. 
One afternoon he sneaked Gibbs into 
the Van Kessler cellar. 

It was a murky, cobwebby 
piled high with casks 
all covered with the accumulated dust 
of years. The Early Bird, it seemed, 
had pulled from their resting place 
three cases of liquor; one of whisky, 
one of champagne, and a third of light 


court. 


place, 
and liquor cases, 


wine. 

How was George Gibbs to know that 
these three cases had been yawningly 
empty until a short time previous, when 
their content carefully had 
been removed from Mr. Clackworthy’s 
private stock and transferred to the 
Van Kessler mansion? But so far as 
that was concerned, Gibbs did not care 
hurrah where they came 


present 


seal . 
a tunKers 
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from; his only concern was that what 
he drank had a kick, and that it wasn’t 
wood alcohol. 

Gibbs and The Early Bird tarried 
for some time within the Van Kessler 
wine cellar, and like the busy little bee, 
they improved each shining hour-—and 
each hour becoming more shiningly 
radiant—in sipping nectar from the 
bottles. At length, however, The 
Early Bird almost forcibly ejected his 
guest and stumbled off to bed. 

“Th’ human tank!” he muttered 
thickly. “Good Lord, I thought I never 
was gonna get that guy drunk.” 

George Gibbs wandered back to the 
garage; it was all that he could do 
to repress the gladsome song which 
trembled on his lips. 

Mr. Franklin Tuttle, his employer, 
was pacing up and down beside his 
car, awaiting George’s return. He had 
decided to frre Gibbs on the spot; he 
Was very angry. 

As Gibbs hove into view Mr. Tuttle 
bristled. 

“Gibbs,” he shouted, “you’re——” 

But he did not complete the sentence 
as his mind had framed it; instead, he 
ended up by whispering, surprisedly, 
and perhaps a bit hopefully: 

“You’re—you’re drunk!” 

Gibbs grinned. 

“Darned right!” he boasted proudly. 
“Champagne ’n’ ever’thing.” 

“Get into the car, Gibbs,” 
manded Mr. Tuttle. “I'll drive 
self.” 


com- 
my- 


Mr. Tuttle, it might be explained, 
was one of those unfortunate, overcon- 
fident mortals who had delayed the 
laying in of his stock of liquor pending 
a return to sanity in prices. The result 
was that his cellar contained exactly 
one half gallon of Scotch—and Mr. 
Tuttle detested Scotch, but he had a 
decided fondness for other members of 
the same family. 

When they reached the Tuttle home 
Gibbs was personally conducted to the 


coal and coke magnate’s study, steered 
into an easy-chair, and given a good 
cigar. 

“Now, George,” purringly began Mr. 
Tuttle, “where did you get it?” 

Gibbs shut one eye and concentrated 
his mind on the thought that he had 
promised James Early that he would 
not whisper a word. 

“?’S a secret,” declared Gibbs firmly. 
“Mus’n’t tell—might spoil good thing ; 
I'll shay’s good thing—gallons ’n’ gal- 
lons ; whisky, champagne, ’n’ ever’thing. 
Ain’t goin’ spoil good thing; not me.” 

Mr. Tuttle’s fingers found their way 
into his vest pocket; when they were 
withdrawn they held a new twenty- 
dollar bill. 

“Come, Gibbs,” he urged; “just be- 
tween you and me, you know.” 

Gibbs’ conscience gave one weak 
struggle and surrendered. His tongue 
once unlossened, he told all. He de- 
scribed, in more or less accurate detail, 
the seemingly endless tiers of casks and 
the almost countless which 
jammed the vast spaces of Clarence de 
Haven van Kessler’s cellar. 

Mr. Tuttle listened with bulging 
eyes; then he gazed upon Gibbs crit- 
ically. 

“Gibbs,” he charged, “you’re drunk— 
as drunk as the very devil, but darned 
if I don’t believe you’re telling the 
truth.” 

His mind suddenly reverted to the 
account which he had read, some two 
weeks before, in the Telegraph. 

“Great heavens!” he cried. ‘“That’s 
the man who’s turned _prohibitionist 
and is writing a book on the evils of 
drink. It’s like a man in heaven writ- 
ing about the tortures of paradise.” 


cases 


V. 
The following afternoon Mr. Tuttle’s 
car drew up in front of the Van Kess- 


ler ruins and the coal and coke mag- 
nate made his way to the mansion. The 
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Early Bird met him at the door, carry- 
ing a faint odor which led to the sus- 
picion that again he had visited the 
cellar. 

“I wish to see Mr. Clarence van 
Kessler—on a matter of business,” de- 
clared Mr. Tuttle, proffering his card. 

The Early Bird retired for a moment 
and presently returned, announcing 
that Mr. van Kessler would receive 
him. 

Mr. Tuttle noted The Early Bird’s 
livery. : 

“Say,” he demanded, “are you the 
fellow who had my chauffeur, Gibbs, 
down in the cellar here yesterday ?” 

The Early Bird gave a visible start. 

“No need to be frightened,” assured 
the coal and coke magnate. “I am not 
intending to mention it to Mr. van 
Kessler, you understand.” 

“Thank you; thank you, sir,” 
mured The Early Bird. 

“But,” wheedled Mr. Tuttle, “I want 
to know if it’s true that Mr. van Kes 
ler has a cellar full of old liquors— 
just between you and me, you know ?” 

The Early Bird hesitated. 

“Just between you and me,” repeated 
Mr. Tuttle. 

Thus 
nodded. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, ‘a big cellar- 
ful.” 

Mr. Tuttle was smiling as he fol- 
lowed the servant into the big room, 
somewhat stripped of its former 
luxury, where, in front of a crackling 
open fire, sat a bent old man, a leering 
scowl on his sensitive face. He had 
his chair pulled up to a table which was 
cluttered with many sheets of writing 
paper. He laid down his pen as his 
visitor entered. 

“My man says you want to see me 
on business,” he began in a high-pitched 
voice which rasped with impatience. 

“Yes, Mr. van Kessler, I wanted to 
talk with you for a few minutes—in 
private.” 


’ 


mur- 


assured, The Early Bird 
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The bogus Mr. Clarence de Haven 
van Kessler waved James from the 
room. 

“Very well, sir; proceed. Make it 
brief, for I am very busily engaged in 
my literary work; I am, in fact, writ- 
ing a book.” 

“Ah!” intoned Mr. Tuttle politely. 
“Very interesting work, that.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. van Kessler, “es- 
pecially as it is a book with a purpose. 
I propose to show the world the evils 
of intemperance.” 

Mr. Tuttle became rather uneasy ; he 
recalled that his was a most difficult 
task. 

“Now, your business, 
van Kessler sharply. 

“Oh, yes,” began Mr. Tuttle. “The 
fact is that I had heard of your return 
and it occurred to me that—ah—you 
will pardon my reference to bygone 
days, Mr. van Kessler—you might have 
—er—some of your old—er—stock on 
the premises, and-——” 

The face of Mr. van Kessler dark- 
ened ominously, and an angry gleam 
shot through his narrowed eyelids. Mr. 
Tuttle at once perceived that he had 
made a fatal blunder. 

“And,” he finished hastily, “a 
tive of mine is very ill, and we have 
been unable to get a single drop of 
liquor for him; in my desperation | 
decided to call on you with the hope 
that I might possibly impose upon your 
good nature and beg a bottle from 
you.” 

Instantly Mr. van Kessler’s 
cleared; very evidently a storm had 
been averted. 

“Are you sure that the patient is 
really in need of liquor?” he de- 
manded suspiciously. “I will admit 
that liquor has, in some _ instances, 
valuable medicinal properties, and in 
rare cases its use is excusable. Pardon 
me, Mr. Tuttle, but I feared that you 
were going to offer to buy my liquor 


” 


reminded Mr. 


rela- 


brow 











stock. I was preparing to become quite 
angry.” 

He pounded loudly on the floor with 
his cane, and The Early Bird appeared. 

“James,” instructed the master of the 
house, “go to the cellar and see if you 
can locate a bottle of whisky for Mr. 
Tuttle, here.” 

“You will pardon my curiosity,” ven- 
tured the coal and coke king, “but have 
you a—a large stock ?”’ 

Mr. van Kessler glanced up with 
quick suspicion and hesitated for a mo- 
ment. 

“A very large supply, Mr. Tuttle,” 
he responded sorrowfully. “It was, | 
regret to say, one of the sins of my 
youth ; think of the thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars thrown away, which 
otherwise I could have used to some 
constructive purpose; think how many 
mouths could be fed with the money 
which is represented in that cellar of 
mine, It is a sin of my youth for which 
I must pay the penalty. Perhaps I can 
make some retribution through this.” 
And he tapped the pages of manuscript 
on the table. 

“Of course,” hazarded Mr. Tuttle, 
“you had not considered the idea of 
selling it?” 

The fanatical gleam again flashed in 
Mr. van Kessler’s eyes. 

“Sell it!” he shouted. “Sell it! 
Tempt my fellow man with the stuff? 
Lead my poor brother into the wicked 
path where my own foolish feet wan- 
dered? How can you insult me with 
such a question ?” 

“Of course not; of course not,” said 
Mr. Tuttle. “I presume that you in- 
tend to—to throw it out.” 

Mr. van Kessler nodded. 

“Exactly,” he agreed. “As soon as 
the weather moderates sufficiently to 
make it safe for me to risk the damp- 
ness of the cellar, I shall personally 
superintend the destruction of every 
drop of the stuff.” 

Mr. Tuttle’s spirit writhed, but some- 
sD ps 
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how he managed to nod his head in 
hypocritical affirmation. 

“A wonderful atonement, Mr. van 
Kessler; the stock must represent a 
large sum of money.” 

Mr. van Kessler 
pleased by this tribute. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “my cellar contains 
liquors which cost me thirty thousand 
dollars twenty-five years ago.” 

In spite of himself Mr. Tuttle gasped. 
This doddering old fool, plainly living 
on the ragged edge of poverty, had 
beneath his feet a veritable mine oi 
liquid gold. It was worth several times 
its value of twenty-five years ago; it 
worth almost anything that he 
would ask. . 

The Early Bird entered at that mo- 
ment with the bottle of liquor. Mr. 
van Kessler looked up suspiciously. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “You found it 
rather quickly, it seems to me. And, 
James, how does it happen that you 
got this liquor without covering your- 
self with dust and cobwebs? James!” 
he shouted again, his voice rising to an 
agonizing squeak. “You’ve been med- 
dling with that liquor! Oh, dear! I 
must dispose of it quickly.” 

He was still wringing his hands when 
Mr. Tuttle and bowed himself 
out. 

In the hallway The Early Bird de- 
tained him. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he murmured 
apolgetically, “wasn’t you tryin’ to buy 
Mr. van Kessler’s liquor stock?” 

Mr. Tuttle glared at him for his im- 
pertinence. 

“Pardon me, sir, but I was just goin’ 
to suggest that Mr. van Kessler is 
badly in need of funds; he ain’t paid 
me for three months. It might be, sir, 
that you. could buy his house—just as 
it stands, sir; a sort of a trick on th’ 
old boy, you understand.” 

Mr. Tuttle started in surprise and so 
far forgot himself as to whang The 
Early Bird heartily on the shoulder. 


seemed much 


Was 


arose 
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“You’re a wonder,” he said, chuck- 
ling. “Now that’s something worth 
thinking about.” 

He paused thoughtfully as caution 
knocked timidly with the suggestion 
that possibly the vast store of liquors 
existed, to a large degree, within the 
failing brain of the reformed bibbler. 

“Oh, by the way,” he continued, pro- 
ducing a bill, ‘would you mind making 
an inventory of the liquor stock for 
me? I'll give you another one like this 
when you hand me the list.” 

“Yes, sir; very well, sir,” agreed 
The Early Bird. “I would kind of 
hate to see all that good stuff goin’ 
down th’ sewer.” 

Mr. Clackworthy’s program, so far, 
had worked out to the very letter. 


VI. 


That evening ten gentlemen, nine of 
them hastily summoned over the tele- 
phone, were grouped about Mr. Frank- 
lin Tuttle’s library. Over a bottle of 
very good liquor—the same _ bottle 
which he had obtained from Mr. van 
Kessler under false pretenses—Mr. 
Tuttle told them of the liquor horde. 

“Now, men,” pursued Mr. Tuttle, 
“here’s the list that Var Keesler’s serv- 
and has prepared for me. Even under 
pre-prohibition prices, the stuff is 
easily worth thirty thousand dollars; 
now it’s worth anything that a man can 
afford to pay, for of course it isn’t for 
sale at any price. you will 
note, there are many wines listed here 
that are almost too precious to drink. 

“T propose that we form a pool and 
go into it on shares. We’ll have the 
lawyer draw up the deed stipulating 
that we get possession of the place the 
moment the instrument is signed, turn- 
ing over the property just as it stands. 
Then if he tries to pour out any of 
the liquor we'll just have him evicted. 
Simple as A BC. 

“The old man’s a little 


Besides, as 


cracked, and 


I don’t know how anxious he’ll be to 
sell. He might have a crazy notion that 
he wanted to die in the place, you 
know; but this servant of his slipped 
me the information that he was mighty 
hard up. 

“But, presuming that he does make 
us pay more than it is worth, we'll be 
getting the liquor mighty cheap. The 
school board is looking for a site for 
a new high school in this section, and, 
with our combined influence, we ought 
to convince them that the Van Kessler 
property is the best location. ‘Chances 
are that we'll get our money back and 
have the liquor free.” 

The gentlemen agreed that it was an 
entirely plausible scheme and_ voted 
themselves willing to join Mr. Tuttle in 
purchasing the Van Kessler mansion. 
They left arrangements entirely in Mr. 
Tuttle’s hands. 

Next morning the coal and coke mag- 
nate called upon his attorney and laid 
the situation before him. The lawyer 
nodded understandingly and promised 
to give the contemplated purchase his 
immediate attention. 

But buying the Van Kessler estate 
was not so simple as might have been 
imagined. Clarence de Haven van 
Kessler admitted with almost childish 
frankness that he was financially in- 
volved, but declared that it had _ been 
his intention to spend his remaining 
days in his old home, completing his 
book on “The Evils of Drink: A Plea 
for World Prohibition.” 

Mr. Tuttle’s lawyer was, 
other things, a diplomat. He 
a chilly picture of the rigors of the 
Chicago winters and pleaded eloquently 
that Mr. van Kessler should not deny 
the world the benefits of his great book 
by risking a premature death from ex- 
posure. He pointed out that with the 
purchase money of the mansion he 
could go to Bermuda, where he could 
pursue his literary work in comparative 
safety to his health. 


among 


painted 
painted 
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This argument seemed to make a pro- 
found impression on Mr. van Kessler. 

“Well,” he agreed, “there’s some 
sense to what you say; I might sell, 
after all. I guess Chicago real estate 
has gone up in value since | lived 
here?” 


“Yes,” conceded the lawyer, “that 


is true, and my clients are willing to 


pay you the full worth of your prop- 
erty. We will give you twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

Mr. van Kessler snorted. 

“You're trying to cheat an old man,” 
he accused. “You need not think, my 
dear sir, that because I am old, | am 
also a fool. I have been reading the 
papers since my return. I saw the 
other day where the Tower Building 
sold for a million dollars.” 

“That was in the business district,” 
protested the attorney. 

“Makes no difference,” retorted Mr. 
van Kessler. ‘I know a thing or two; 
I'll take one hundred thousand dollars.” 

His tone carried distressing finality. 

The lawyer shook his head sadly and 
departed. 

That evening the ten rich men again 
met in Franklin Tuttle’s home and dis- 
cussed the situation, 

“A fine little schemer, you are,” 
charged one of them sarcastically. 

“Well, it doesn’t look so bad, even 
yet,” answered Mr. Tuttle. “Of course, 
we've got to act quick. Suppose we 
shouldn't be able to get him down under 
seventy-five thousand dollars ; we could 
sell the property again for twenty-five 
and maybe thirty thousand. That 
would leave us forty-five or fifty thou- 
and that we would be paying for the 
liquor. That’s only five thousand each 
for enough liquor—finest liquor on 
earth—to last us for years. That’s not 
so bad. Come on, 
through with it.” 

The ten rich men nodded in assent. 

Mr. Clackworthy had a late break- 


fellows, let’s go 


fast and was just finishing his coffee. 
Hie was in right good humor, for the 
afternoon before he had banked. the 
neat sum of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, of which more than fifty thousand 
was clear profit. 

The doorbell rang, and a moment 
later The Early Bird appeared. [le 
was. plainly laboring under great ex- 
citement, and his fingers clutched an 
early edition of one of the afternoon 
papers. Mr. Clackworthy was usually 
a most keen observer, but he failed to 
note his coworker’s perturbation; lis 
mind was on his most recent financial 
coup. 

“Well, James,” he said, chuckling, 
“we realized quite a neat sum on family 
history, eh?” 

The Early 
breath. 

“Family history, nothin’,” he snorted. 
“You didn’t bilk them guys out of a 
single Buffalo nickel—not a_ single 
Lincoln penny.” 

Mr. Clackworthy glanced up in sur- 
prise. 

“James, what on earth are you taik- 
ing about?” he demanded. 

“Talkin? about? I’m _ talkin’ 
this Van Kessler business,’ shouted 
The Early Bird and spread out the 
newspaper which he still gripped in his 
fingers. 

“Look at that; just look at that,” he 
demanded. 

Mr. Clackworthy looked. 

Spread the page 
screamer in large type, which shouted : 

$75,000 LIQUOR IN NORTH 
SIDE RAID 


Smaller type continued the sensation, 


Bird began to get his 


about 


across Was a 


announcing : 

U. S. Sleuths Grab Vans Removing 

Booze from Van Kessler Mansion 

“T had a hunch to examine them 
casks in th’ back part of th’ cellar,” 
mourned The Early Bird, “but 
I’m afraid of spiders—been afraid of 


boss, 
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*em ever since I was a kid; that cellar 
was chock-full of spiders.” 

Mr. Clackworthy had _ slumped 
mournfully into his chair and shook 
his head sadly. It remained for The 
Early Bird to contribute a bit of op- 
timism. 

“Well, we got some coin out of it, 


“That isn’t the point, James,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy. ‘This unfortunate 
development has robbed the little ad- 
venture of its artistic touch. I could 
have sold seventy-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of liquor almost anywhere. It 
isn’t any fun, James, when you give 
value received, it’s so confounded com- 


anyhow,” he declared cheerfully. mercial.” 
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GUARDING ENGLAND'S CROWN JEWELS 


PLABORATE precautions are taken to protect the crown jewels of England 

from thieves. They are held in a specially constructed vault in the Tower 
of London, a vault built of steel and concrete crossed with iron bars. Through 
the iron bars electric wires have been laid, and at night a current of death- 
dealing voltage is turned on. A special corps of men goes on duty then to 
guard the section of the Tower where the royal regalia is kept. To make the 
safety of the gems and robes trebly sure, a complicated system of alarms con- 
nects the guard room of the vault with the main guard of the Tower, who would 
be notified immediately if an attempt were made to overpower the men in the 
guard room. 

When the crown jewels are required for state ceremonies, special detec- 
tives and a particular van are sent for them, and they are almost constantly 
under the eyes of these men until they have been returned to the vault and 
locked in. Considering that the English crown jewels are valued at about 
twenty-five millions of dollars, and that their loss would be a great blow to 
British pride, the precautions taken to safeguard them are not extraordinary. 


ee 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS OFFICIALLY SPANKED 


AUGHTY boys and girls in Bridgeton, New Jersey, who are taken into. cus 
tody for petty crimes, are not brought before a court judge, but are given 
a spanking, with a barrel stave as the spanking “machine,” and a strong-armed 
policeman as the wielder of it. Mayor Arthur C. Whitaker, who is the origi 
nator of this form of Bridgeton’s official punishment, believes that children should, 
if possible, be kept out of the county courts. He thinks that, for the young 
child, at least, a spanking administered by a police officer is all that is necessary 
to deter the offender from repeating his errors. 

When a boy or a girl comes into conflict with the police, the child is taken 
before the mayor, who listens to the complaint and the suspect’s story. Then, 
if the accused is found guilty, his parents’ consent to his being spanked is 
asked. The severity of the punishment meted out depends upon the seriousness 
of the crime. 

After the sentence has been carried out in a room at the City Hall, the 
child is brought again before the mayor, who tells the boy in what way he has 
done wrong and what the effect of wrongdoing is. He never fails to encourage 
the lad to confide his troubles in the mayor and to come to him for help. 

In the seven years this method of dealing with juvenile delinquents has 
been in practice about one hundred boys and girls have been spanked. Only 
one has been returned for a second offense. 
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Author of **‘Who Slew William Drew?’’ etc. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


N a sultry afternoon Madame Moonshine, a modiste, 
prietor of a beauty parlor in the same building, 


calls upon her friend, Madame Violette, pro 
and finds her alarmed by a premonition of im- 


pending disaster. The two women quarrel about Lorenzo Brayton, who has made love to both and dn- 


duced them to put their savings into a fraudulent 


rubber company, 


son, George 


Madame Violette’s 


Gray, whom for business reasons she calls Raoul, has also invested in Brayton’s company money in- 


trusted to him by bis mother. 

While mother and son are conversing, 
parlor and applies for and obtains a _ position, 
name is mentioned. 


Margaret 
She seems 


enters the beauty 
when Brayton'’s 


Chicago girl, 
peculiarly interested 


Dranger, a 


eter Satchley, Brayton’s partner, discovers that his former friend has swindled him, too. In 


unconscious, and 
copy of 


a rage he knocks Brayton 
impressions of KBrayton'’s keys and a 


Milton 


takes 


Rathway, a new tenant in the building 


combination of his Then, with Frand, 


safe. 


the janitor, another of Brayton's dupes, Rathway revives the promoter, 


Determined to have revenge for his 
and inflames the young man’s mind until he 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BROWN HEARS SOME NEWS. 


HAT afternoon about 
o'clock, George Brown, hab- 
erdasher, opened the door of 
Madame _ Violette’s beauty 
parlor and crept inside like a fugitive 
from justice, or a runaway son re- 
turning to the home fireside and uncer- 
tain of his 


four 








welcome, 

Madame Violette happened to be in 
the front room, and she walked toward 
Brown swiftly, her face alight. 
knew that Brown ran the shop on the 
first floor, for she had stopped in there 
times with Raoul when he 
and make 

purchases for to be 
as Chri 


She 


several 

bought 
ough 
| 
| 


i once to 
undry 


herself, 
tmas presents. 


cravats, 


is a pleasure, Mr. Brown,” she 
‘IT think you never have visited 
before.” 
drop 


establishment 


Well, I don’t into beauty 


partner's 


is eager 


perfidy, Satchley tells Raoul of the swindle 


to murder Brayton, 


parlors very often,” George Brown ad 
mitted. “It seems sissy to me for a 
man to have his nails trimmed every 
few days, and polished like his shoe 
Brown attempted a_— grin, 
Madame Violette smiled in reply. 
“This is a special occasion,” Brown 
continued, “and, having decided that 
I’d get a manicure, I thought I’d come 
You trade with me, and so does 
and I like to return favor 


and 


here. 
your 
for favor.” 
“Thank you,” Madame Violette said. 
“T aim to get a manicure. To-night 
the [laberdashers’ Association is giving 
its annual ball, and I’m on the 
the one night in 


son, 


committee. It’s 
year whem] shine” 

“I’m sure you'll have a very good 
time,” Madame Violette said. “And 
goes without saying that you'll 
plenty of partners. You are a 
looking young man and hay 
lent business.” 


e ail 
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The haberdasher blushed and looked 
disconcerted. Madame Violette mo- 
tioned for him to follow her toward 
the table in the corner. 

“This is Miss Margaret Dranger, 
Mr. Brown,” she said. “She will give 
you a manicure. I hope te see you 
in my establishment often hereafter.” 

Madame Violette hastened away, and 
George Brown sat down across the 
table from Margaret and extended one 
of his hands. 

“T don’t know much about this kind 
of business, so you'll have to give 
orders,” he said, grinning at her, “I 
generally manicure my own nails. 
Warm, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” Margaret admitted. 

“IT don’t remember seeing you come 
down the stairs much. Most of Ma- 
dame Violette’s girls walk down the 
stairs, and I can see them from my 
shop.” 

“IT only came to 
Margaret said. 

“Oh! Belong in town?” 

“I came from Chicago.” 

“That’s tough!” Brown said sympa- 
thetically. “Hope you'll like it here. 
You'll be lonesome at first, I suppose. 
There’s a lot of people in New York, 
but it’s the greatest place in the world 
for a person to be lonesome.” 

He appraised her well as she bent 
over his hand, and he felt his heart 
begin hammering at his ribs. George 
3rown had been so busy since boyhood 
building up a little business that he had 
had no time for girls. In the dim and 
distant future there were a wife and 
family, of course, but Brown had felt 
that they were very dim and distant. 
said | resently. 


work yesterday,” 


“T’ve an idea,” he 

~aest” 

“This haberdashers’ annual ball is 
at the hall down the street a couple 
of blocks. It'll be a good dance— 
dandy music and everything, and sup- 
per. I’m on the floor committee, you 


know. Why don’t you let me take you 
to the dance?” 

Margaret looked up at him, gently 
startled. 

“You must be lonesome,” he rushed 
on, “and I hate to see anybody lone- 
some. I remember how lonesome | 
used to be when I first came to the 
city. Say that you'll come. Madame 
Violette knows me, knows that I’m all 
right. I'll see that you have plenty 
of partners, too—nice men in my line 
of business.” 

“Thank 
“but ie 

“Oh, I know that we’ve just met, and 
all that, but you want to forget it. I 
haven’t any girl, you see. I’m too busy 
to get acquainted with girls. I’ve been 
working night and day building up my 
business. It’ll be a godsend if you'll let 
me take you. All the other chaps will 
open their eyes to see Brown come in 
with a girl—especially such a_ pretty 
one.” 

“I’m afraid you're inclined to be a 
flatterer,” Margaret told him. 

“Nothing of the sort! I’m _ just 
speaking the truth!” Brown declared. 
“Where do you live?” 

“T board with Mrs, Murphy.” 

“Better and better! I used to board 
there myself. Half the men and 
women in this part of town have 
boarded with Mrs. Murphy at some 
time or other. You ask her about 
George Brown—she’ll tell you that I'm 
all right. I'd certainly like to take you 
to that dance. Better let me call for 
you.” 


ey 


Very well,” Margaret said. “I'll 


you,” said Margaret, 


” 


0. 

And so began an acquaintance thi 
led to great things. 

George Brown, his manicure fit 
ished, paid his check as Madame 
Violette came back into the room. 

“I’ve asked ‘Miss Dranger to go to 
the dance with me, and she has con- 
sented,” he reported. “I told her that 
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you'd say I was all right. How about 
it?” 

“I’m quite sure that Miss Dranger 
couldn’t go to the dance with a better 
man,” Madame Violette said. 

“See there?” Brown asked Margaret. 
“T’ll call for you about eight-thirty— 
have to get there early because I’m on 
the floor committee.” 

He bowed to them, whirled around, 
and started to open the door. But it 
was opened suddenly from the outside, 
and Brown collided with Lorenzo 
Brayton as he entered. 

“Pardon!” Brown exclaimed. 

“You seem to be in a rush, Brown,” 
Brayton said. 

“Haberdashers’ ball to-night,” Brown 
explained. “Been getting a manicure.” 

“I thought you were a sober busi- 
ness man, Brown. A financier should 
not be flighty and indulge in balls and 
manicures. 

“What did you come here for?” 

“I confess | came for a manicure,” 
Brayton said, laughing. ‘Maybe I'll 
drop in at the dance to-night.”’ 

“Wear your rubbers—it may rain,” 
Brown told him. He laughed lightly 
and winked at Lorenzo Brayton, and 
Brayton winked in return. 

George Brown walked the length of 
the corridor to the head of the stairs 
and started down the flight to his own 
establishment on the first floor. But 
he stopped suddenly at the spectacle of 
Madame Violette’s son ascending. 

“Great thunder!” Brown ejaculated ; 
it was his favorite strong expression. 

His first opinion, which was verified 
quickly, was that the boy had had 
access to somebody’s private stock of 
liquor, and that what he had drunk had 
quickly gone to his head. But the 
liquor was not all. There was a wild 
light in the boy’s eyes, a dangerous 
gleam. 

“What’s the trouble with 
Brown demanded. “Been looking upon 
the wine, little Raoul ?” 


your 


“My name is George, the same as 
yours, and the last name is Gray,” came 
the reply. 

“All right, 
party?” 

“There'll be a party, all right!” 

“What seems to be troubling you?” 
Brown demanded. “You're in no con- 
dition, young man, to go parading 
through the front room of your 
mother’s beauty parlor when custom- 
ers are there. Want to ruin her busi- 
ness?” 

George Gray laughed raucously. “A 
little more ruin hurt now,” he 
said. 


Why the big 


Gray. 


won't 


“Let me slip you a word of advice. 
You go around and enter the rear way, 
young man. And the next time some 
friend sets out a bottle of the stuff that 
they used to sell over bars, you turn 
your back and do a Marathon in the 
opposite direction. Red liquor isn’t 
any tipple for a babe like you.” 

“I’m a babe, all right!” said Madame 
Violette’s son. “I’m a_ sucker, a 
come-on! I’m an mark! But 
maybe I’m not done yet!” 

“If there is something on your mind, 
get it off,” Brown commanded. 

“That's all 

“T thought you were a seasoned busi- 
ness man as wise as they are found.” 

“Rub it in,” George Gray said. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking 
about, little one, and J can’t even guess. 
But | do know that you’re drunk and 
angry—and that’s a bad combination.” 

“|t’ll be a bad combination for one 
man, ail right! When I see Bray 


easv 


’ 


I’m a babe!’ 


LOS} ee 


“Brayton?” said Brown, in some 
surprise, 

“Maybe he’s stung you, too,” George 
Gray said, lurching forward, clinging 
to Brown’s arm, his breath coming in 
gasps. “Maybe you’re another easy 
mark. If you’ve dabbled in that rubber 
thing of his ts 
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“See here, what are you talking 
about? I’m interested,’ Brown said. 

“Interested, are you? If you were 
in my boots, you’d be interested. The 
crook! VH—IT’ll kill him!” 

“S-s-sh!” Brown warned. 

“IT don’t care who hears me. A 
friend gave me a tip—and showed me 
the proof. It’s a nice little swindling 
game! His stock isn’t worth the paper 
it’s printed on! And I was to be rich 
—rich!” 

The boy was almost sobbing now. 
George Brown’s face suddenly had 
gone white. He grasped Madame 
Violette’s son by the arm and started 
him back down the stairs. 

“We'll go into my private office,” 
Brown explained. “I want you to tell 
me more about this.” 

Jeing intoxicated, and having been 
wronged, George Gray was more than 
willing to talk. He explained at 
length, making a rambling statement, 
from which Brown picked out the 
facts, telling Brown that he had seen 
the report of the commercial agency 
and what it said. He related what 
Peter Satchley had told him, but he re- 
membered his word of honor and would 
not tell the haberdasher from whom he 
had obtained the information. 

This one thing kept a little hope in 
Brown’s breast, though he told himself 
that it was useless to hope, and that 
the statement of Madame Violette’s son 
was more than the fancy of an intoxi- 
cated man. Presently he sent the boy 
up the stairs again, with the advice to 
enter his mother’s apartment by the 
rear door, and then went back into his 
office and sat down before the desk. 

Brown decided that he would wait 
and make sure of the facts before say- 
ing or doing anything. For, if he was 
hit, he was hit hard. He had trusted 
Lorenzo Brayton, almost against his 
own good business judgment. 
ruin stared him in the face if 
George Gray’s story was a true one, 


Now 
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He saw the work of years melting away 
—his hard-earned and _ harder-saved 
dollars going to enrich the purse of a 
common swindler. 

He realized, too, that he would have 
no recourse in law. Brayton was a 
clever man; undoubtedly he had played 
the game in a way to escape legal con- 
sequences. 

Brown remembered how he had 
pinched and saved, and how readily he 
had handed his savings to Brayton, 
when he should have used them to 
enlarge his business. He was. sur- 
prised that he did not want to go to 
Brayton’s office and shoot him down, 
But anger was to come later, when he 
was sure—just now he felt nothing but 
sorrow. 

“And to-night is the dance—and I’m 
going to take a girl!” he muttered. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHICAGO IS MENTIONED. 


URNING back into the beauty par- 
lor after Brown had closed the 
deor, Lorenze Brayton found Ma 
dame Violette standing before him, her 
face flushed and her manner mildly 
enthusiastic. Now that she was in 
Brayton’s presence again, she felt sure 
that Madame Moonshine had lied, and 
that all would be well. 

“I had expected to see you yesterday 
afternoon, my dear Mr. Brayton,” 
Madame Violette said. 

“And I fully intended to pay a visit 
establishment, but the _ heat 
made me ill, and I left my office and 
went home early,” Brayton told her. 
“IT was alone in my office—and fainted. 
Frand found me on the floor.” 

Madame Violette expressed her sym- 
pathy instantly, which 
what Brayton thought she would do. 
He had learned years before that, 1 
dealing with a woman, it alway: 
to arouse her sympathy, to 


the mother 


to your 


early 
CraCly 


was 


instinct. 














“But I am feeling fine to-day,” he 
continued. - “It was: just the heat—and 
a touch of indigestion. When a man 
has to eat in restaurants and hotels cen- 


” 





tinually 

He waved a hand to express his in- 
ability to explain the matter, and he 
knew that he had touched another ten- 
der spot in the heart of Madame Vio- 
lette. Every woman thinks herself 
most capable of attending to the wants 
of the man she prefers. 

“And you want your manicure?” she 
asked. 

“Ves.” 

“Here is a new girl to attend you— 
Margaret Dranger. I am sure that 
youll like her, Mr.- Drayton, for she 
is very skillful. Be careful of his ten- 
der left thumb, Margaret, my dear. 
And—er—by the way, Mr. Brayton, 
after you have finished I'l] manage to 
have those business papers ready, if 
you care to step into my parlor for 
them, 

Madame Violette, the same as Ma- 
dame Moonshine, thought that this was 
But none of her girls was 
round to hear except Margaret, and 
he did not seem to be paying any at- 
Brayton sat down at Mar- 
Madame _ Violette 


bterfuge. 
' 
‘ 


tention. 
yaret’s table, and 
went into her parlor. 
Margaret Dranger’s head was bent 
she began work, and Brayton was 
nable to see that her face was flushed 
and that she was fighting to regain her 
mposure, which she had lost at his 
Her hands trembled a bit at 
, too, but soon she was herself 
un and went on with her work. 
So you are a new girl,” Brayton 


Yes; I came from Chicago.” She 
ed her head as she spoke, and 
looked him straight in the eyes for a 
mom decided instantly 
eyes. 
he 


Brayton 
that che had lovely 

“Chicago, eh?” 
town!” 


“Great 


atc 
sald, 
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“Have you ever been in Chicago?” 
she asked, glancing up at him again. 

“Rather. I was in business there a 
few years ago, before I came to New 
York. Great place for business— 
Chicago! I suppose you did manicur- 
ing therer” 

“At times. I also am a stenogra- 
pher,” Margaret replied. ‘“‘So you see 
I generally can get a job of some sort. 
My last work as stenographer was with 
the Bethwell Printing Company.” 

She raised her head once more and 
endeavored to look him straight in the 
eyes, but Lorenzo Brayton happened 
to be glancing across the reom. 

“Er—lose your job there?” he asked. 

“Yes. The firm failed. Mr. Beth- 
well, who owned the greater share, had 
been speculating heavily, and his invest- 
ments proved to be worthless. — He 
didn’t save anything at all, I wnder- 
stand. One of his competitors bought 
the machinery and stock, and as he had 
his own office force there was no plac 
for me.” 

“That was hard luck,’ Brayton com- 
mented. “And so you have taken 
manicuring again. 1 should think that 
you'd greatly prefer office work. I 
may need another stenographer myself 
soon, and I’m sure I’d be glad——” 

“Thank you,” she interrupted, “but | 
am of the opinion that I shall stick 
to the beauty parlor for a time—unless 
I have hard luck here, too.” 

“Hard luck here?” 
“IT mean, unless 
speculates unwisely and becomes b. 
rupt, or something like that. I ce: 
tainly hope not, for this seems a ple 

ant place to work.” 

“Madame Violette’s speculations are 
small,” Brayton told her. “I know 
because I handle them.” 

“I didn’t suppose that a man like you 
would bother with small amounts,” said 
Margaret. 

“Only now and then, to please ladies 
I like,” Brayton replied. “I always am 


Madame Vie lette 


1 
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glad to be of assistance, when it does 
not make too great a demand upon my 
time.” 

“T understand.” 

“If you wish to make a lucrative in- 
vestment at any time command me,” 
Brayton told her. 

“Thank you again, Mr. Brayton, but 
my money is very safe in a savings 
bank—what little I have,” she an- 
swered. “Since I saw what happened 
to Mr. Bethwell, I am a little afraid 
of investments. They wrecked his 
life.” 

“No 
heavily, you say? 

“He was swindled!” Margaret 
Dranger said. ‘He believed in a man 
and trusted him with almost all his 
funds. It was the knowledge that this 
man was a scoundrel that hurt Mr. 
Bethwell as much as the loss of his 
money. Now Mr. Bethwell is in a—a 
sanitarium. His nerves are shattered 
and———” 

“Dear me!” 

“And, of course, the guilty man dis- 
appeared,’ Margaret went on to say. 
“Somebody should find the scoundrel 
and punish him. But I suppose that 
he has changed his name long before 
this. He called himself Tampley 
there.” 

Again her eyes met those of Lorenzo 
Brayton, but there was no unusual ex- 
pression in his save a slight flicker that 


doubt—no doubt! He lost 


might have been caused by nervousness. 
Margaret Dranger bent over his hand 
and continued her work. 

“There are a lot of swindlers in the 
country,” Brayton said. “People should 
be very careful to whom they intrust 
their money.” 

“T agree with you.” 

The manicure finished. Mar- 
garet sat back from the table and began 
preparing the check for the cashier. 

“By the way,” she said, “I think that 
I know of somebody who does want to 
invest.” 


was 


“Indeed ?” 

“Yes. A gentleman was in here yes- 
terday afternoon speaking about it, and 
he mentioned .you and wanted to know 
whether you were a good broker, | 
had to tell him, of course, that I was 
a newcomer and did not know you, but 
Madame Violette told him that you 
were an excellent business man.” 

“TI shall have to thank her.” 

“The gentleman said that he was a 
manufacturer’s agent, and that his 
name was Rathway.” 

“That man has been asking every- 
body about me,” Lorenzo Brayton com- 
plained. “He wants to be sure with 
whom he deals, I take it, and probably 
when we come down to the point he 
will want to invest as much as a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. It is laughable.” 

“He seems to be quite interested.” 

“The less money they have involved, 
the more interested they are,” Brayton 
declared; and for once he spoke the 
truth. 

He paid the amount of his check, and 
then walked across to the door of Ma- 
dame Violette’s private parlor and 
tapped upon it lightly with his knuckles. 
A cheery voice bade him enter, and 
Lorenzo Brayton did so, his hat in his 
hand, a smile upon his face. 

The door closed. Margaret Dran- 
ger stood looking at it for some time, 
deep in thought. 

“Come out of the trance!” the 
cashier called. “Did he have that ef- 
fect on you? Knocked you dead, did 
he?” 

“T—I 
tensely. 

“I’m with you there,” the cashier de- 
clared. “I don’t like the look in his 
eyes. If I handed him any of m) 
money to invest I’d certainly kiss it 
good-by! Watch the shop, will you, 
while I run back and speak to one of 
the other girls?” 

Margaret nodded that she would, and 
the cashier hurried away. Still stand- 


detest him!” Margaret said 











ing beside her table, Margaret Dranger 
continued to look at the door through 
which Lorenzo Brayton had gone. In 
her face was deadly hatred, in her eyes 
the light that blasts. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CRISIS. 


MADAME VIOLETTE was waiting 
in the middle of the room. She 
turned with a smile upon her face as 
Lorenzo Brayton entered. The velvet 
curtain before the dais thrown 
back, and Brayton could see the crystal 
globe in its frame. 
“It seems an age since I 
last,” Madame Violette said. 
Brayton put his hat down and ad- 
vanced toward her. They were like two 
antagonists measuring each other. On 
her part, Madame Violette had deter- 
mined to ascertain whether Madame 
Moonshine had spoken the truth, 
whether Brayton was -a double-dealing 
scoundrel or an honest man worthy a 


W « S 


saw you 


woman’s love. 

Brayton, for his part, realized that 
the atmosphere was charged with dan- 
ger. fis illegal dealings had made him 
quick to read the human mind. He 
sensed, without knowing how he did it, 
that Madame Violette, for the first time 

nee he had met her, was doubting 


him; and Brayton felt called upon to 
remove the doubt, since it was a 
enace 


© each was on guard, determined 

) play a game of wits. Madame Vio- 

lette wanted to lull Brayton into a feel- 
ng of security and then try to 
na trap—if he was guilty. Brayton, 
on the other hand, wanted to make this 
woman more infatuated than before. 
€ saw the cry He had heard that 

iolette read the crystal for 
, patrons, and he 
knew that she was beginning to believe 


herself. If 


atch him 


stal. 


ner f li } 


“nh women 


you would win a 
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woman, cater to her hobbies, Brayton 
thought. 

Madame Violette placed a chair at 
the foot of the dais. Brayton sat down, 
and she sat in another chair close beside 
him. There was no doubt of him mir- 
rored in her face, but Brayton knew 
that doubt was in her mind. 

“So you miss me if you do not see 
me every day?” he asked. 

“To be sure I do!” 

“And I miss you, Violette!” he de- 
clared. “But a busy man must attend 
to business, you know. You don’ 
know how I appreciate these little 
visits with you. They are restful.” 

“And yet I am afraid that they must 
stop,” she said. 

“Why is that? 

“Lorenzo, I am afraid that people 
are commencing to talk, and a woman 
in my position cannot endure that, of 
course. I have to be very careful. I 
in a beauty parlor, and I have a num- 
er of young girls working for me.” 

“People talking?’ he gasped. 

“Our little conferences have beet 
noticed, and I] fear that some think 
they are not all business. I—I have 
had a distressing scene with Madame 
Moonshine.” 

“The modiste ?’ 


”? 


I 
} 


~ 


’ 


“Yes, She dropped in to see me, and 
we talked of you. Lorenzo, that 
woman must have been spying upon 
san 07? 
ul 


Brayton scarcely could 


hold back a 
smile. Her words were almost identi- 
‘ 


cal with those of Madame Moonshine, 


the scene almost identical. Well, he 
had persuaded Madame Moonshine, 
and so he should be able to persuade 


Madame Violette in the same manner. 
“Tell me about 
““She—she spoke of sly kisses given 


it,” he said. 

along with tips regarding investments. 
Just think of it, Lorenzo! That 
voman! And then she had the audac- 
ity to tell me that she was the re ipie nt 
of your kisses, too, and that you were 
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giving her a chance to invest, and——and 
intended to marry her!” 

“My dear Violette! You are a 
woman old enough to have common 
sense, and that is one reason I have 
been attracted to you. Do you not 
know how a jealous woman works?” 

“{—I thought of that—that she was 
deceiving me.” 

“What else?’ 
may as well tell you—though the 
ject is distasteful—that Madame Moon- 
shine has—shall I say made advances 
In truth, she has deliberately 
What can a man 


Brayton asked. “I 
sub- 


to me? 

thrown herself at me. 
do in such a case?” 
“The creature!” 

“Tler intentions were honest enough, 

[ suppose, She hoped possibly to in- 

terest me so that I would propose mar- 

Could I do that—when I know 


Lorenzo!” 
“this brings matters to a crisis, my 
dear Violette! 1 had hoped to wait 
until my big business deal had been 
¢Consummated. But I ask you now to 
be my wife. Surely you have seen 
the state of my feelings toward you.” 
Madame Violette blushed and hung 
her head. 
“You are sure?’ she asked. 
“ft am sure, Violette, else-I would 
not have spoken.” 
“You make me very happy, Lorenzo. 
[ shall try to make you a dutiful wife.” 
She surrendered her lips to his kiss, 
and then sat moving her 
chair a bit closer. 
“One thing I must 
renzo,” Madame Violette said. “I know 
lat you are rich now, and soon will 
very wealthy—and that even my 
investment will bring in large 
But there is my 
baby. He wants 
in the world, and you have said that 
financier. Promise me, 
after we 


down again 


ask you, Lo- 


poor 
returns, boy, my 


ry 


to make his own way 


horn 
that 


he is a 


Lorenzo, are married 


you'll give him a little attention, set 
him on the right: track.” 

“I shall take a pride in doing it,” 
Brayton replied. It pleased Brayton to 
think of himself setting another man 
on the right track. Had Madame 
Violette wanted him to instruct her 
son in the principles of crookdom—if 
crookdom has_ principles—it would 
have been more to. the point. 

“And when Madame Violette 
scarcely could voice the question that 
was in her heart. 

“Tt will be diffictilt, especially for me, 
but I think we had best keep our hap- 
piness a secret for a short time longer,” 
Brayton said. “I want to conclude 
this big deal, and then I need think 
of nothing but love.” 

“Oh, Lorenzo!” 

“A man should not mix business and 
affection.” 

“And the business is all right?” she 
asked. She had been worrying a bit 
about that. 

“Everything is lovely,” Brayton 
replied. ‘‘l expect to sell a half interest 
to a big corporation for many times 
what we have invested, and still retain 
valuable stock. You can have every- 
thing your heart desires, my dear.” 

Madame Violette looked as though 
she expected another kiss, and Brayton 
obliged her. His conscience had been 
dead for some years, and hence did not 
bother him. 

He felt that he had dispelled the 
doubt, but he wanted to be sure of 
it. He glanced past her, at the crystal 
globe. 

“I have heard that you read the crys- 
tal,” he said. “Why have you never 
read it for me?” 

“Oh, Lorenzo! I thought you would 
make fun of such a foolish thing.” 

“It is not Brayton de- 
“It is anything but foolish if 
gazer been endowed 


foolish,” 
clared. 
the crystal has 


with power.” 
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“You believe that? I am beginning 
to think, Lorenzo, that I have power 
to see the truth. I began gazing into 
the crystal for fun; recently I have 
seen things that os 

“Why not read it now?” he asked. 
“Let us see if it has anything to say 
about our future together.” 

She sprang up with a glad cry and 
hastened to the big chair behind the 
little table. Brayton went forward 
and stood at the foot of the dais. 

“Close your eyes for a time and com- 
pose yourself,” he commanded. “You 
must get into the proper spirit, you 
know.” 

“Lorenzo, 
stand !” 

“We want to see the future,” he went 
on, in a softer tone. ‘Let us see a 
vision of what happiness is in store for 
us. Close your eyes for a time, con- 
centrate, be calm—and then look into 
the crystal!” 

Madame Violette leaned back in the 
chair and closed her eyes and put her 
hands before them. Brayton’s fingers 
had been exploring a pocket of his 
waistcoat; now they brought forth a 
twenty-dollar gold piece that he always 
carried for luck. He made sure that 
Madame Violette was not peeping, and 
slipped the gold piece beneath the 
crystal globe. The frame upon which 
the crystal rested made this possible, 
and on Madame Violette’s side a tuft 
of velvet hid the gold piece effectually. 

Presently she dropped her hands, 
opened her eyes, bent forward, and 
gazed into the crystal ball. Lorenzo 
Brayton stood back and kept silent. 

“Oh!” Madame Violette cried. “I 
see gold—much gold. It looks like a 
gigantic coin, and radiance is flashing 
from it.” 

She looked up at 
smiled, 


how well you under- 


Brayton and 


ihat is a good omen,” he said, re- 
turning her smile. “You are sure that 


it is gold?” 


“T cannot be mistaken. Look for 
yourself.” 

Brayton looked. 
glass,” he lied. 
power, you see. 
it is gold?” 

“It is gold!’ Madame Violette re- 
ported, after looking again. “It is, 
indeed, a good omen. I am so ashamed, 
Lorenzo!” 

“Ashamed?” 

“T—I had almost begun to doubt you, 
Lorenzo. I had a feeling that my in- 
vestment was lost, a premonition that 
my stock was worthless. But I believe 
now—in the investment and in you.” 

Brayton reached up and took het 
hands and drew her down from the 
dais. 

“Let us not press our good fortune,” 
he said. ‘The crystal has shown us 
that we may expect to be wealthy, and 
that is enough for the present. To- 
night, when you are alone, concentrate 
again, and see if the crystal will tell 
a tale of happiness.” 

“T shall not forget, Lorenzo. But | 
hate to keep the happy secret. I am 
bubbling over with joy.” 

“It will be but tor a short time,” he 
said. “I must give all my attention to 
the big deal. We do not want anything 
unfortunate to happen now, beloved.” 

“T understand, Lorenzo. And we'll 
be married as soon as the big deal is 
completed ?” 

“The very 
clared. 

“And that foolish 
shine! You are sure, 
she means nothing to you?” 

“Madame Moonshine? She 
less than nothing to me!” Brayton said, 
for he knew that was what Madan« 
Violette wanted to hear. 

The door from the beauty parlor 
opened. Madame Moonshine, her 
livid, stepped into the room. Brayton 
did not doubt that she, too, had heard. 


“I see nothing but 
“I do not have the 
You are certain that 


1 


next day,” Brayton de- 


Madame Moon- 
Lorenzo, that 


mean 


iace 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MURDER MAD, 


ADAME VIOLETTE bridled in- 
stantly, and then her woman’s 
intuition seemed to tell her that some- 
thing was radically wrong, and that 
this was more than a. simple intrusion. 
lor Madame Moonshine was not look- 
ing at her, but at Lorenzo Brayton, 
and her face was that of a woman 
scorned. 

Brayton could do nothing except 
stand at the foot of the dais, His face 
inscrutable, and wonder what was to 
happen. His mind was’ working 
swiftly, but for once it seemed to fail 
him in an emergency. So he waited, 
groping meanwhile for a way out of 
his difficulty. 

“So Madame Moonshine means 
nothing to your” she cried. “And you 
are to marry Violette as soon as the 
big deal is completed, are you? Scoun- 
drel!” 

“Madame!” Violette exclaimed. 
“Have the kindness to remember that 
you are standing in my house, and that 
you are speaking of my future hus- 
band.” 

“You'll not want him for a husband 
when I am through,” Madame Moon- 
shine declared. “You did not believe 
me yesterday, but perhaps you will be- 
lieve me now. And I did not believe 
you! Had I done so, it would have 
saved me two hunderd dollars, at 
least.” 

Brayton seemed to come out of a 
trance. “If you ladies are going to 
indulge in a dispute, perhaps I had 
better retire,” he said, bowing to them. 

“You'll remain where you are until 
this matter is settled!” Madame Moon- 
shine cried. “Monster! Wretch! 
Brute!” 

“What is this? What is it?” Vio- 
lette cried. “Are you insane, woman ?” 

“If I am not, it is not the fault of 
Lorenzo Brayton. So he would make 


you his bride, would he, as soon as 
the big deal is completed? He prom- 
ised me the same thing, Madame Vio- 
lette, within an hour after luncheon 
to-day.” 

“T’ll not believe it!’ 

“Look at the man! Oo, la, la! Look 
at his face and then say that you do 
not believe.” 

For Brayton had been unable to con- 
trol his countenance, and for once he 
betrayed his guilt. Before men he had 
swindled no doubt he would have re- 
mained calm, but before him now were 
two women with whose affections he 
had trifled, and Brayton feared women. 

“IT suspected the wretch despite his 
honeyed words, and I watched him,” 
Madame Moonshine continued. “I 
waited until he came in here, and then 
I entered the beauty parlor, sent the 
girl for a jar of cold cream, and lis- 
tened at the door. Yes, I, Madame 
Moonshine, listened at the door—even 
as you, Violette, accused me of doing 
yesterday. What fools women are!” 

“T—-I cannot believe it,” Madame 
Violette said again. 

“He asked me to be his wife and 
declared that he had no feeling at all 
for you. And then he came to you 
and said that he wanted to marry you, 
and declared that Moonshine was less 
than nothing to him. The wretch!” 

“But why—why ?” 

“He has been playing his little game. 
Thank the good Heaven that my eyes 
are open at last! I was to be rich, 
and help him spend his wealth. We 
were to travel, spend our hours in 
doing nothing but being happy! And 
he told you the same thing, .Violetie, 
did he not?” 

“But why ?” 

“Because we are foolish 
Because he has made love to us, 
then got our money.” 

“Our money ?” 

“For his precious rubber company!” 
Madame Moonshine went on. “We 


women. 
and 
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think we love him, are going to marry 
him, and we invest! Oo, la, la! For 
Moonshine to be caught in such an 
old trap! We are but weak, foolish 
women,” 

“But the investment is all right!” 
Madame Violette declared, though she 
was commencing to think differently. 

“Is it? Or is it as valueless as his 
pretended love?” Madame Moonshine 
cried. 

Lorenzo Brayton cleared his throat 
and held up a hand for silence. They 
granted it, eager for his explanation. 

“Perhaps,” Brayton said, “I have 
done some things that were a little ir- 
regular. Not every man could choose 
between two such charming ladies.” 

“The time for pretty speeches is 
past!” Madame Moonshine interrupted. 
“T believe them no longer!” 

“Explain!” Violette cried. 

“I—I scarcely can explain,” Brayton 
declared. “When I was in the com- 
pany of Madame Moonshine, I felt 
sure that I wanted her for my wife. 
And when I was visiting Madame Vio- 
lette, I felt that she was the woman I 
loved. A too abundant affection always 
has been my curse. I was in a quan- 
dary. Perhaps I would have asked 
neither of you until I was sure, but 
each of you said that there had been 
some talk, and as a gentleman I could 
do nothing less than offer my hand, 

nid 199 


* Madame Moonshine cried 


1 1 
nat—wnat are you 


going to 


iolette asked, tears in her 
voice, 

‘Yes, what are you going ts 
Madame Moonshine echoed. ‘Do you 
think that it is a light thing to trifle 
with the heart of Moonshine? Do you 
think that you shall go unpunished? 
You have made a laughingstock of 
! My own saleswomen and models 
will chuckle behind my back! Have I 
lived for this? I could kill you igi 


ar) 


do? 
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“Speak, Lorenzo!” Violette com- 
manded. 

“What can I say?’ Brayton asked. 
“Suppose I take my leave, and we will 
all consider the affair.” 

“You'll remain here for the present,” 
Madame Moonshine declared. ‘There 
is another matter. I can see why you 
did it—so that two foolish women 
would hand you their money. Only to- 
day, after promising to marry me, you 
got two hundred dollars more—for 
your precious rubber corporation. You 
told me that you were letting me have 
the stock as a favor, despite the fact 
that great financiers were struggling to 
get it.” 

“You told me that, too, Lorenzo!” 
Violette interrupted. 

“It is a pretty game he has been 
playing. I have stripped my business 
to buy stock, because I thought that 
he was in love with me. The savings 
of years ” 

“And mine!’ Madame Violette cried. 
“The savings of years, of which my son 
did not know! I was afraid that Raoul 
would not approve. Tell me, Lorenzo 
—the money is safe, is it not? Even 
are fickle in your love, 
the money is safe—the savings of 
years! 

“Rest assured of that,” Brayton said, 
trying to be calm. “Both of you ladies 
have invested funds in an enterprise 
that is sure to succeed. Have no fears 
regarding the financial end of this af- 
fair. 1 regret that my love-making has 
caused so much misery. I have tried 
to explain. I cannot marry both of 
you, of course.” 

“And how do we know that 
money is safe?” Madame Moonshine 
demanded. “How do we know that 
you did not make love to us so that you 
could swindle us?” 

“T assure you ” Brayton began. 

The door leading to the rear room of 
Madame _ Violette’s apartment was 
thrown open violently. They whirled 


if you 


the 
the 
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around to find Violette’s son standing 
there. His face was flushed, his hair 
unkempt. Anger blazed in his eyes. 

“You—crook!’’ he shouted at Lo- 
renzo Brayton. 

“My dear Raoul, what do 
mean?” Brayton stammered. 

“You know what I mean. So you’ve 
been stealing from women, too, have 
you? I was in there—I heard! You've 
made love to my foolish mother, and 
robbed her! You've done the same 
with Madame Moonshine! You've 
robbed George Brown, too, and 
Heaven knows how many more. And 
you've stolen from me.” 

“Raoul, what are you saying?” Ma- 
dame Violette asked. 

“Don’t call me Raoul—-my name is 
George Gray. What am I saying? 
That this crook came to me and praised 
me, told me what a great business man 
Iwas! He flattered me. He found out 
my ambition, and said he’d help me. 
Do you know how he helped? By get- 
ting me to buy stock in that rubber 
company. He coaxed me until I gave 
him all the money for pretty stock cer- 
tificates. Mother, we haven’t any bank 
account except enough to meet current 
expenses. We’re wiped out! I used 
the money to buy stock.” 

“My boy! My boy!” Madame Vio- 
lette cried. 

He was a boy in truth now. He 
crept to his mother’s arms for com- 
fort and wept there, unashamed. But 
soon he held up his head again. 

“All gone!” he said. “We have to 
begin again. That’s the kind of finan- 
cier I am. I trusted that crook 
to———” 

“Don't be hasty, my son, because of 
what you have overheard. Perhaps 
you did invest too much, but if the 
company is all right——” 

Her her 
laughed like a maniac. 

“All right!” he said with a sneer. 
‘It isn’t all right. JI haven’t thought 


you 


’ 


son thrust away and 
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so for some time, and now I have the 
proof. The money’s lost, 1 tell you, 
He’s nothing but a cheap swindler.” 

“My boy!” 

“It’s the truth. Look at him! He 
steals from women and boys, from men 
with but a few dollars in the world. 
A piker—and a swindler!” 

“But the company 
Violette began. 

“Some of his crooked friends are 
dummy directors. The company is no 
good. I’ve seen the report of a com- 
mercial agency. It’s crooked on the 
face of it. Can’t you see? We were 
to manufacture a substitute for rubber 
and sell it for the real thing, at a big 
profit. It can’t be manufactured as 
cheap as he said. It’s a fake! And 
do you know what else he’s done?” 

“Wait, Raoul! Wait, George! Mr. 
Brayton’s money is in it, too. Can't 
you understand that?” 

“Certainly!” Brayton said, thinking 
that he saw the way out. “My boy, 
some enemy of mine has been telling 
you these things.” 

“Don’t lie to me!” cried Madame 
Violette’s son. “T’ll tell you what you 
did. You formed your fake company, 
and kept all the stock except a few 
shares. It’s your stock that you’ve been 
selling, not treasury stock. You've un- 
loaded almost all of it. You're out 
of the company. We, who have bought 
from you, own a lot of worthless cer- 
tificates, while you’ve got the money— 
par value! You crook!” 

“Mr. Brayton, is this true?” Violette 
demanded. 

“Of course it is true!” her son de- 
clared. ‘“‘Look at his face; you can 
read the truth there! He’s ruined us 
—played with us—robbed us! All the 
money we had saved is 

“All I had saved!” Madame Moon- 
shine interrupted. 

“And now we've got him!” 
cried. “We've got him, and I’m going 


41? 


to end him! 


Madame 


Raoul 
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He lurched forward as he spoke, and 
pulled a revolver from his pocket! 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE VICTIMS. 

AOUL! Raoul!” 

Madame Violette’s cry  ex- 
pressed misery, fright, warning. Ma- 
dame Moonshine was cringing against 
the wall in sudden fear. Lorenzo 
Brayton’s face went white and his 
lower jaw sagged, and it seemed as 
though he would collapse utterly 
because of the menace of the weapon 
the boy held, its muzzle toward him, 
and at the look of murder in the boy’s 
face. 

“My boy!” 

Madame Violette was thoroughly 
alive to the situation in an instant. In 
a flash she saw the crime, an arrest, 
a long and expensive trial and the mis- 
ery of waiting for the verdict. She 
hurled herself upon her son, upon the 
weapon he held, so that he could not 
fire for fear of wounding her. The 
tension snapped, for the boy could not 
maintain it for long. A great sob came 
from him, and he dropped the revolver 
to the floor. He was but a child again 
for the time being. 

“Go—go!” Madame Violette shouted 
at Brayton, looking around at him. 

We'll deal with you later.” 

“Yes, go, you crook!” Madame 
Moonshine shrieked, holding the door 
open. “Go, robber!” 

Lorenzo Brayton picked up his hat 
and passed into the front room of the 
beauty his face still ashen, his 
embling, for he had looked 
Death in the face and knew it, and 
through his mind had flashed what 
Detective Sam Haynes of the homicide 

uad had said—that some detectives 
are able to feel a crime coming—and 
he remembered, too, that Haynes had 
been hanging around the building, for 
no apparent reason. 

6D ps 


parlor, 
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Behind him he left two hopeless 
women and a youth who had lost faith 
in men and life. Raoul sobbed for a 
time against his mother’s breast, and 
then sat down in a chair at the foot 
of the dais. 

“He—he’s a fake in everything!’ the 
boy said. “Look under the crystal!” 

Madame Violette looked and found 
the twenty-dollar gold piece. The ex- 
pression that came into her face was 
not good to see. Lorenzo Brayton had 
broken her faith in the crystal globe, 
too. But now her eyes were opened, 
and she was a sensible woman again. 

“My boy!” she said. “You 
cannot have your office now, not for 
years and years. I bought stock with 
all my money.” 

“And | used all except enough for 
current bills.’ The boy moaned. 
“We'll have to start builc ding up again.” 

“And he stripped me clean!” Ma- 
dame Moonshine declared. There was 
a hard look in her face as she spoke. 

“Perhaps it is not so bad.” Mad 
Violette expressed her faint hope. 

But her son cut her short. ‘No use 
talking like that,’ he said. ‘The 
money is Oh, he’s been legal 
enough, all right. He can sit back and 
grin, and what are we going to do 
about it?” 

“There are many things that can be 
done,” Madame Moonshine said, her 
voice ominous. 

“Not for a woman to do!” 
claimed. “Why didn’t you let 
him when I had the chance? 
there'll be other chances.” 

“Don’t talk that way, my baby!” Ma- 
dame Violette cried. “You must do 
nothing! They’d arrest you, maybe put 
you in prison, maybe send you to the 
erg 

“I’d be willing to go to the chair to 
get even wit ‘ him !” 

“Hush! Leave that for ot 
mother told 
enough as it is. 


poor 


aime 


gone. 


Raoul ex- 


me kill 


W ell, 
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must not mar your life. Others—who 
are older s 

“Not you! Not you!” the boy cried. 

Madame Moonshine crossed the 
room to the window and stood for a 
time looking down at the street. 
Presently she tuyned toward the others. 

“We have been foolish women, Vio- 
lette,” she said. “I ask you to for- 
give me. See what a man can do to 
break friendship between women!” 

For a moment she was clasped in 
Madame Violette’s arms, and then they 
dried their tears. 

“It is all a part of life,’ Madame 
Violette said. “We must make the best 
of it. Raoul, my boy, go to your reom 
and calm yourself. We will speak of 
things later. We can do nothing now.” 

The boy went, and Madame Violette 
made certain that he did not take the 
revolver with him. Then she sat down 
before the window with Madame 
Moonshine, and the two women gave 
way to tears 

As for Lorenzo Brayton, he had re- 
covered his composure before he had 
reached the ground floor. He hurried 
through the lobby and ascended to his 
office, and went into the inner room 
and closed the door. 

Brayton had endured 
many times in his career, but generally 
with men only. The culmination of 
each swindling game was such a scene, 
but Brayton took it all as a part of the 
business and thought of the profits with 
some degree of comfort. 

‘It'll blow over in a 
himself. 

What puzzled him was how 
had become public so 
expected a week longer 
unload the last few hundred 
worth of stock. But, as it was, the 
profits were enormous and he could 
afford t light annoy- 
ance. 

The boy, he supposed, had grown 
suspicious and had gone to some repu- 


stich scenes 


week,” 


oon. 


doll are’ 


undergo some 


followed. 


table financier for advice, and the re. 
port from the commercial agency had 
Then he remembered that 
Satchley had had a report from a com- 
mercial agency! 

“Satchley!” he gasped. ‘Pete Satch- 
ley did it! The crook—trying to get 
square that way! Well, I’ve made my 
pile out of it. Satchley hasn’t done me 
much harm at that, and maybe he'll be 
satished now.” 

But Peter Satchley was not satisfied, 
He had watched Madame Violette’s 
son carefully, and then had dropped a 
hint here and there that had caused 
the story to travel like a fire before a 
raging wind. Peter Satchley knew a 
number of persons who had invested in 
Brayton’s fake rubber company, and he 
made certain that the truth had reached 
all of them. 

Brayton spent the 
afternoon in his office doing routine 
work, and at the usual time left the 
office and went to the elevator. His 
manner was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary as he nodded to several acquaint- 
ances. On the ground floor he stoped 
to purchase some cigars, intending to 
get a taxicab and hurry home, eat di- 
ner and spend the evening reading. 
Experience had taught him that, after 
a crash, it was best to live quietly for 
a few days and pretend an innocence 
that did not exist. 

He filled his cigar case, light 

the weeds—and turned ar: 
ind himself confronted by Bri 
aberdasher. Brayton sensed 
that Brown knew the true stat 
fairs, and he did not like the expre 
in the haberdasher’s face. H 
speak, but Brov 


remainder of the 


his mouth to 
before him. 
“So it was a fake!” Brown 
a low tone. 
“I—I beg your pardon?” 
gasped. 
“Don’t try to act in front of me. 
It was a fake—a swindle! you 
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have nicked the easy marks, have you, 
and I.am one of them? You've got a 
smooth tongue, all right, Brayton. I 
actually thought you were an honest 
man.” 

Brown laughed mirthlessly and 
stepped closer. Brayton edged away. 
He felt that he was in for a scene. 

“Brown——” he began. 

“Don’t lie any more!” Brown 
warned him. “Serves me right, I sup- 
pose, for dabbling in stocks. Well, 
you plucked me nicely, Brayton! You 
got all my savings, all the money I had 
intended to use in enlarging my busi- 
ness. I’ve been working hard for ten 
years—and I find that I have been 
working for you!” 

“Somebody betrayed our plans———” 
Brayton began. 

“Don’t lie! I’m wise, Brayton. | 
can't touch you legally, I suppose, but |] 
can touch you physically !” 

tone changed and _ he 
himself forward. 3rayton 
had been looking for it, and he darted 
nimbly to one side. But he not 
to escape so easily. Haberdasher 
brown had been allowing his anger to 
gather, and he was determined to mark 
his man, 

A woman screamed; half a score of 
men started forward along the lobby 
to stop the fight. Brayton darted to a 
corner by the elevator cage and pre- 
pared to defend himself. 

Brown did not strike him as he stood 
there. Brown reached under Brayton’s 
guard, caught him by the collar of the 
coat, and jerked him into the open. 

“Fight, you crook!” he cried, and his 
open palm rang against 


Brown’s 


launched 


Was 


‘ ; 
Brayton’s 


rayton ejaculated at the 
and 11 } i i 
and swung wildly at his antagonist. 


indignity 


He dodged Brown’s next blow. And 
then a third man hurled himself into 
the battle. It was Detective Sam 
Haynes. 


“Stop it!” he commanded. ‘“\What’s 


this row about? Want me to pinch 
both of you?” 

“That—cursed—crook !” 
out. 

“T’ll make you prove that!” Bray- 
ton exclaimed, “I'll have you up for 
slander. You heard him, Haynes!” 

“Yes, and he can hear me again, and 
everybody else around here can hear 
me. You're a crook, you're a grafter 
and a swindler! And if you haul me 
into court, L’ll prove it!’ 

“Be quiet!” Detective Haynes told 
him. “What’s the trouble, Brayton?” 

“T invested a few hundred dollar 
for this man, at his own direction,” 
Brayton replied. “The investment has 
proved a failure, and now he wants to 
take it out on me. He’s a piker!” 

“And you’re a_ swindler!” 
shouted. 

“Shut up!’ Haynes commanded 
again, ‘Want to prefer a 
against him, Brayton?” 

“No; it isn’t serious enough for that. 
But I want him warned not to anno; 


‘9 
me again. 


Brown cried 


Brown 


charge 


Haynes said. “You 


[f you have 
tart 


“Fair enough,” 
understand that, Brown? 
any kick coming, go to court and 
a suit.” 

“And a lot of good it would do me!” 
Brown exclaimed. “He’s framed the 
thing well, all right. All I’d get in 
ourt would be a laugh. | 
to go to court—there are other ways.” 


The haberdasher gave Brayton a last 


don’t have 


mingled fury and hate and 
vhirled around and entered his 
Lorenzo Brayton, with the eyes of 


look ot 


shop. 


ore of men upon him, controlled his 
enough to light a fresh 
‘igar, that this 
moment to show bravado. 


nervousne 
i for he realized was 
” 
Haynes, 
around 


“I’m obliged to 
said. “Several 
building purchased stock in a certain 
company through me. The idea has got 
about that the stock is worthless, and 
they are likely to blame me for it. 1 


you, 


persons 
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had stock in the same company, but 
sold it some time ago. Is it my fault 
if the others didn’t have sense enough 
to do the same? Have a cigar, 
Haynes.” 

“Don’t ask me to settle any business 

question like that,’ Haynes replied. 
“No, thanks—I’ve got a cigar!” 
He met Brayton’s eyes squarely for 
a moment, and those of the detective 
seemed to say that he would prevent 
an assault because it was his duty, but 
that he understood and felt like turning 
his back and letting matters run their 
course. 

He turned away toward the crowd, 
and Lorenzo Brayton adjusted his 
cravat, dusted his hat and put it on, 
and started on through the lobby. 

At the front entrance he came face 
to face with Frand, the old janitor. 
There was a look of intense misery in 
Frand’s countenance as he put out a 
trembling hand and touched Brayton’s 
sleeve. 
Mr. Brayton, 

said. “I’ve heard all the 
It ain’t so, sir; is it? All my 
savings, sir, that I need for my old 


, 


“Tell me it ain’t so, 


Frand 


rand?’ 
i rand ° 


things 


can’t be bothered 1 
Brayton said gruffly. ‘Some 
have gone wrong, yes, but we 
badly yet. I’m doing the 


don’t 
know how 
best I can.” 


“es on 


Frand cried. ts 
what they say—that you're a 
a swindler! Why did you pick 
ir? J’ll be left in1 
ut a penny ! Oh 


little 


So it is true!” 


iy old age with- 
didn’t y« leave 
money be, er 
rt time Brayton 
. nd cried incoher- 
“Penniless in my old, age—be- 
and cheated me! 
ses On you, scoundrel!” 
Old Frand tottered forward, his 
hands held as though he would grasp 
Brayton’s throat and choke him. Tears 


se you lied to me, 


were streaming down the old man’s 
cheeks. Brayton thrust out an arm and 
held him off, and hurried into the 
street. 

“Cheat! 
rang out. 

Brayton knew that some score of 
men in the lobby were watching him 
through blazing eyes, that each one of 
them felt like thrashing him well, but 
he shruged his shoulders and signaled 
a taxicab. 

“Let ’em howl!” he told himself. 
“I’ve got the coin, and that’s some- 
thing. The suckers! I could sting 
"em again in less than a month, if they 
had the price of a block of stock!” 


Swindler!” Frand’s voice 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WARNING. 


HAVING reached his rooms, Lorenzo 
Brayton called a certain private 

detective agency on the telephone and 
made his requests known; and then he 
ordered the apartment-house clerk not 
to ring his telephone for anything or 
anybody. The Japanese servant sensed 
that something was wrong, but his fac 
remained inscrutable, as is the habit 
with his race, and he showed no curi- 
osity when Brayton told him that there 
would be two other gentlemen for din- 
ner. 

An hour later the two arrived 
were gigantic men, and any experi¢ 
crook in the world would ha\ 
instantly that they were detectiv 
a matter of fact, they belonge: 
private agency which managed 
duct itself so as to remain inside 
law, but at which many official 
askance. 

“You are to do bodyguard y 
a few days,” Brayton told them 
your boss probably has told you, I'm 
a financier and broker, One of my 
deals has gone wrong. Perfectly legal, 
and all that, but some persons are dis- 
satisfied. I was attacked to-day as I 
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was leaving my office, and I don’t want 
anything like that to occur again.” 

“We're on!” one of them said. 

“You'll make yourselves at home 
Dinner will be served in a few 
minutes. In my den are cigars, books 
to read, anything you wish. You'll 
sleep here, of course, and to-morrow 
you'll go to the office with me. You'll 
be well paid in addition to the regular 
wage the agency gives you.” 

“Suits us,” the other 
grinning. 

The following morning they accom- 
panied Brayton to his office and waited 
in the front room after the manner of 
clients awaiting an interview with an 
attorney. Brayton attended to his rou- 
tine business, dictated replies to letters, 
and refused to answer any telephone 
calls, having his stenographer say that 
he was busy in a business conference. 
She had a list on her [ 


here. 


remarked, 


too, oj 
certain persons whom Lorenzo Bray- 
ton did not wish to see under any 
circumstances should they appear. 

But no irate subscriber to his 
stock issue called. Brayton was simil- 
ing grimly before the luncheon hour. 

“They're taking their medicine like 
little ladies and gentlemen,” he told 
himself. ‘“They’ve been running to 
lawyers, I suppose, and the lawyers 
have explained that no doubt I am a 
scoundrel, but that what | did was per- 
They'll next 


desk, 


£ 1 
Take 


fectly legal. be wiser 
time,” 

The two detectives who formed his 
bodyguard accompanied him to lunch- 
itting at his 
usual table, and he sneered openly 
met those of Brayton. The 

felt rage surge within him. He 
had definitely decided that 
Satchley to blame for his 

Satchley left the café first, and Bray- 
ton and the two detectives half an hour 
later. In the lobby of the office build- 
ing they encountered old Frand. 
Despair was written in the aged jani- 


eon. Peter Satchley was 
his eye 


he had 


trouble. 


tor’s face. He shook his fist at Lo- 
renzo Brayton, but one of the detectives 
menaced him, and he crept away. 

As they reached the elevator, Satch- 
ley stepped out. For an instant he and 
Brayton were face to face. 

“Think you’ve done something, don’t 
you, Satchley?” Brayton — sneered. 
“You waited too long—the deal was 
finished.” 

“J don’t want to talk to you, Bray- 
ton!” Satchley said. 

“And I don’t want to speak to you— 
you boob!” 

“Don’t you call me a boob!” Satch- 
ley said hotly. “Rob me of ten thou- 
sand and then rub it in, will you?” 

He launched himself forward. But 
the two detectives seized him and 
pushed him aside, and stood between 
him and Brayton. 

“Bodyguard, eh?” Satchley sneered. 
“But Pll get you, Brayton—I’ll get you 
when your bodyguard isn’t around, and 
I'll get you good! Don’t forget that. 
You can’t make a boob out of me and 
get away with it!” 

Satchley walked out to the street, 
and Brayton and his two men went up 
o the office again. A report of a 
mining company claimed the attention 
of Brayton that afternoon, so that he 
almost forgot his victims for the time 
being. 

But his victims had not 
him. Murder was in the air, had Lo 
renzo Brayton but known it. George 
attended to his business, but 
enthusiasm. He had already 
taken k. The savings and profits 
of ten years had vanished. The chance 
to enlarge his business was gone. He 
was to have leased the store room ad 
joining his shop, but found that now 
he could not, not possessing the neces- 
sary capital. 

Brown had taken Margaret Dranger 
to the haberdashers’ ball, and had re- 
membered that he was a host. He had 
managed to dance and laugh and joke 


- 
mare ee 
rorgotten 


Brown 
without 


stoc 
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as though nothing sinister had hap- 
pened. But, as he accompanied her 
back to Mary Murphy’s boarding 
house, they spoke of the swindle. Mar- 
garet had learned of it in the beauty 
parlor, of course—and she had heard 
her employer and Madame Moonshine 
wailing and had watched Raoul. 

She listened attentively as Brown 
poured the tale of his wrongs into her 
cals. 

“He should be punished—punished 
cruelly!’ Margaret declared. 

“He will be punished!” 
Brown declared. 

Now Brown sat before the desk in 
his office and contemplated the future. 
He could continue his business by being 
very careful, for his trade was good 
and he had enough money to pay cur- 
rent bills. But he saw before him an- 
other ten years of drudgery, of the 
continual fight to turn failure into suc- 
cess, saw himself an old man before 
he had earned a competence. 

Ie thought of Lorenzo Brayton liv- 
ng on the fat of the land, and his 


George 


hands were clenched until the kunckles 
showed white. 
“T haven’t a relative 


in the world,” 
Brown breathed. ‘“‘Nobody cares what 
happens to me. I wonder—if I got 
an automatic——” 


1 


\ around 


Madame Violette’s son went 
like a man who had received a blow 
from which he never would recover. 
’s faith in himself was gone, 

his faith in humanity. He 
that he was as bad as a thief, 
nee he had invested the money 
to his mother about it 


my 


with- 
peaking 
failed to comfort him. 
of despondency, periods 
burst inte and 


His mother 
He had spells 
ot rag NOW he tears ; 
iow he sat before the window and 
looked down at street, as a man 
vho sees nothing. He glanced into the 
future, too, and saw his mother spend- 


tne 
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ing the years in the beauty parlor, and 
himself working hard for a living. He 
visualized what he could have done 
with the money. that had gone to Lo- 
renzo Brayton. Youth does not take 
such things easily. 

“The crook!” Raoul muttered. ‘7 
wish J had killed him! But it isn’t too 
late yet!” 


And there was Madame Violette her- 
self. The blow had been a severe one 
to her pride as well as to her purse, 
For the first time in years. she felt her 
age. Her savings had gone to enrich 
Lorenzo Brayton. She knew now 
what a foolish woman she had been, 
and how Brayton had played upon her 
vanity and affection. Her heart bled 
for her son, too, and for the self-con- 
fidence he had lost. She knew that it 
would be a blow from which, perhaps, 
his ambition never would recover, that 
it might affect his entire life and make 
a failure out of a boy who might « 
wise have been a success. 

“It’s a big debt,’ Madame 
told herself, ‘‘a big debt Lorenz: 
ton must pay!” 

Madame Moonshine, sitting 
private office, knowing that her models 
and saleswomen had learned what had 
occurred, gnashed her teeth while tears 
of rage streaked her cheeks. Thic blood 
that flowed in her veins was |} 
could heat with hatred. She 
afford the monetary loss. 
pected gigantic } 
with a wealthy 


instead, she would have 


Che 


rohts and 


man—and 


ting her bills the fir 


stamp 


Frand was alone in the we 
old age already had placed its 
upon him. Lorenzo Brayton’s silver 
tongue had taken from Frand the few 
hundred dollars that he had saved 
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through a lifetime and which he had 
expected to keep him in comfort when 
the day came that he was too old and 
feeble to work. Frand was without 
hope now. He faced a miserable old 
age, one of want and despair. 

“T ain’t got anything to live for,” he 
said bitterly. “I might as well end it 
—might as well end myself, and him, 
too!’ 

The will to shes Lorenzo Brayton 
was in many minds—in the mind of 
Madame Violette, of Brown, Madame 
Moonshine, Raoul, old F rand, and 
Satchley. And there were yet others. 


Brayton attended to his business as 
though nothing had happened. The 
two detectives continued to act as his 
bodyguard. They spent their days at 
the office and their nights in Brayton’s 
apartment, drawing good wages and 
having an easy time of i 

lor there were no more attempted 
attacks upon Lorenzo Brayton. It was 
as though his victims had decided that 
nothing could be done about it. He 
avoided the beauty parlor of Madame 
Violette now, and had no reason for 
entering the shop of Madame Moon- 
shine or that of Brown. He saw 
now and then, and met old 
Frand’s accusing eyes frequently, but 
that was all, and it did not annoy Bray- 
ton to any great extent. 

“It’s blown over,” he told 
“Time to arrange for another 
now.” 

Then Morton Rathway called at the 
office and sent in his card. Brayton 
had | or ushered into the private room 
— bade him be seated. The broker’s 

rs rested on a button that would 
detectives if 
y attempted violence. But Brayton 
did not anticipate that; he had had no 


dealings with the mysterious Mr. Rath 
way. 


Satchley 


himself. 
deal 


the two Rath- 


“I have a bit of 


money to invest,” 
Rathway said. 


“IT want to be sure that 


it’s in good hands, of course. People 
are saying things about you just now, 
but I want to be just and 

Brayton bent across the 
spoke in a confidential tone. 

“IT suppose there are a few persons 
around. this building who are calling 
me a swindler and a scoundrel. That 
is a thing every reputable broker has 
to face now and then, and it is unjust. 
Those people came to me to invest 
money. They purchased stock in an 
enterprise that I thought was good— 
not the best in the world, but good. 
[ had stock in it myself. I saw that 
things were going to pieces and tried 
to get out from under. I suppose that 
I am to blame because I didn’t run 
around and help them unload. I’ve got 
all I can do to attend to my own busi 
ness, without dry-nursing a lot of 
amateur financiers.” 

“Your explanation sounds all right, 
Rathway said. “But they are 
that you coaxed them into the thing.” 

“My dear Mr. Rathway, you look 
like a sensible man,’ Brayton. said. 
“Do you think a person of my standing 
would waste time coaxing—as you call 
it—such pikers? If | any- 
body, it would be a man of means wh 
could invest a million.” 

“Coaxing the -pikers has 
profitable game betmre now,” | 
said. “Some of your inve 
pretty sore. I’d watch out for them, 
if I were you.” 

“T shall protect myself, naturally.” 

“Remember that day I found you on 
the floor of this office? I 
Brayton. Somebody had 
one on the chin. Couldn’t 

“A man who formerly was my 
ner—a disgruntled piker,” Braytor 
mitted. “There had been bad 
between us for some time. He 


desk and 


” 


saying 


net 


— ed 


stors are 


was wise, 


rapped you 


” 


fool me 


me a cowardly blow. 
Rathy ay hid a 


and l 


sme 
1 
cougned, 


“Well, Ul think 
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“T’ve got a couple of thousand—and 
you might keep your eyes open for 
something good.” 

“If I suggest anything it will be 
something good,” Brayton declared. 
“No sensible broker, even a crook, 
would try to swindle a man like you.” 

“Thanks!” said Rathway dryly. 
“You've got a nice office here, Bray- 
ton.” 

“Very comfortable and conveniently 
arranged,” Brayton said. 

Rathway was getting out of the chair. 
He glanced around the room, particu- 
larly at the filing cases and the safe. 

“Well, see you later,’ he said. 
“Hope you don’t have any further 
trouble because of the pikers.” 

“T don’t expect any.” 

“May see you in about a week. I'll 
be busy as long as that, getting my 
own office open. Hope you find some- 
thing good for me. My pile isn’t big, 
but I may have more later.” 

With that encouraging speech ring- 
ing in Brayton’s ears, Mr. Morton 
Rathway took his leave. 

srayton grinned after he had gone, 
and touched match to an expensive 
cigar. 

“There’s one born every minute,” he 
said, 

For the two days following he 
watched those around the building nar- 
rowly, and then let the two detectives 
go. He judged that he did not need 

bodyguard any longer. The danger 
time had passed, he thought. The 
anger of those he had sw had 
cooled. They might hate him now, but 
they would not did 
1ot care whether not, 
since he had made his profit out of 
them and did not expect to have use 
for them again. 

He thought some of taking offices in 
another building, but decided against it. 
Another lease would mean a loss of 
money, and he was very comfortable 
where he was. 


avila 
rindled 


7 ) 
attack. Brayton 


they hated or 
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He began planning another campaign 
against the purses of the unwary. His 
good spirits returned, and he raised the 
wages of his stenographer and office 
boy, and treated his Japanese servant 
like a human being again. 

Then there came a morning when he 
dictated replies to letters, and began the 
perusal of mail that had been tossed 
aside as personal. 

The second letter attracted him. It 
had been addressed on a _ typewriter, 
and with red ink. Brayton ripped the 
envelope open and took out a single 
sheet of paper. He glanced at it 
quickly and read: 

The Scarlet Scourge is about to pay you 
a visit. Your sins cannot be allowed to go 
unpunished. 

There was no signature—just those 
few words in red. Brayton read ita 
second time, held the sheet of paper 
to the light to find that it had no water- 
mark, and then tossed it aside. 

“These movie people are going the 
limit in advertising,” he mused. “I 
suppose this thing is the forerunner of 
the ‘Horrors of Hattie’ or the ‘Mystif- 
cations of Myrtle.’” 

He went on reading his mail, but 
now and then his eyes strayed to that 
message in red print. He sat back in 
the chair and considered whether it was 
a threat. For an instant he thought 
that Satchley might have sent it to 
frighten him; and then he told himself 
that Peter Satchley would do nothing 
so childish. Satchley would strike at 
him undoubtedly when he had the op- 
I but not in that manner. 
When Satchley struck, there would be 
muscle behind the blow. 

“Just a movie advertisement!” Bray- 
ton told himself again. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he 
folded the letter and returned it to the 
envelope, and put it at one side of his 
desk, There it remained, to be found 
later and to assume a certain impof 
tance, 


ortunity, 
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“The Scarlet Scourge, eh?” Brayton 
said, chuckling. ‘Wonder if it’s the 
measles !” 

CHAPTER XIV. 
PECULIAR ACTIONS. 
SNC E the night of the dance and the 
discovery of Lorenzo Brayton’s 
perfidy, George Brown had been drop- 
ping into the beauty parlor of Madame 
Viol could sympa- 


iolette regularly. He 
ize with Macome Viclette, of course, 
, but it did 


since they both were 

not take a person of extraordinary 
leverness to determine that the attrac- 
tion for Brown was Margaret Dranger. 
As has been said, Brown had been 
so busy making a living and forming 
an established business that he had had 
time for women. It was an impulse 
had caused him to ask Margaret 
accompany him to the haberdashers’ 
ll, though he tried to tell himself now 

t was Fate. 
mething seemed to draw him te 
irl when he wanted sympathy, not 
sympathy in words as that 
one feels in the presence of an- 
perfectly attuned. He tried to 
mself that he was a fool—that 
all times, he have to 
1 thoughts of courtship and 
since his savings were gone 
d have to fight his way 
he continued his 


would 


Raoul, and 
Violette’s 


vith 

‘in Madame 
, 
issead 


before 

found that 
Tay, as he pre- 
called—was not in. Ma- 
Violette was in one of the rear 
rooms attending a particular patron 


ferred to be 
dame 


(George ( 
eorge 


personally, and there was nobody in 
the front parlor except Margaret 
Dranger and the little cashier. 

Brown sat down at Margaret’s table 
and ordered a manicure, which he did 
not need. 

“T’m feeling blue,” he said. 

“You  shouldn’t. You’re young 
and “ : 

“IT know all that,” he interrupted. 
“But I worked mighty hard for the 
money Brayton got out of me. It takes 
a man’s nerve out of him to have a 
thing like that happen.” 

“The same thing happened to a man 
for whom I worked in Chicago,” Mar- 
garet said. ‘He is ina sanitarium now, 
wrecked for life.” 

‘Men like Brayton ought to be pun- 
ished !” 

‘Perhaps he will be,” Margaret said 
‘But the man who punishes him should 
not do it in a way that will cause him 
self trouble. Brayton isn’t worth going 
to jail for.” 

“There have been clever punishments 
before now,” Brown told her. “Do | 
suppose, after you are through here an 
my shop is closed, I could have you 
to dinner with me?” 

“That would be foolish,” she said. 
pay by the week at Mrs. Murphy’s, an 
you need to save your money 
now.” 

“Then couldn’t I come to 
Murphy’s and see you afterward: 
We might take a walk—go to the 
or somewhere.” 

“Not to-night, 
rather tired, and I 
go to bed early.” 

‘Some othe: 


My 
avi 


I’m—I’m 


think that | shall 


please. 


~ ¥e@S. 
oy 


I—I ye 


—_— 
You KNOW, 


1 and not clever, 


never had a chance to learn much abi 


girls, and I’m roug] 
reckon. I can’t make pretty speec! 
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—a poor fool who has handed his 
money over to a swindler.” 

“Many very clever men have done 
that,” she replied, bending her head. 
“And—and you just made a very pretty 
speech—paid me a great compliment.” 

“Th-thanks,” he stammered. 

3rown paid his check and left the 
> place, and Margaret Dranger gave him 
a soft look as he departed. It warmed 
Brown’s heart just when that heart 
needed warming most. 

“She’s a great girl—a great girl!” he 
told himself as he hurried down the 
stairs and into his shop. 

Later in the evening, just as he was 
preparing to close for the day, he saw 
her hurry through the lobby. As she 
passed the interior window of the shop, 
she dropped her purse. She had been 
holding it in her hand with her hand- 
kerchief. 

Brown noticed that she hurried on 
and did not realize the loss. He has- 
tened into the lobby and recovered the 
purse, and went to the entrance. But 
Margaret Dranger already was halfway 
up the block, walking swiftly. 

“In a hurry about something,” 
Brown mused. “I'll just take it up to 
her to-night.” 

He busied himself around the shop 
for an hour longer, straightening stock 
and dressing one of the windows with 
a new supply of cravats. Then he went 
to a modest restaurant for his dinner, 
and, having eaten, started slowly up 
the toward Mrs. Murphy’s 
boarding house. 

On the first corner he met a business 
acquaintance who had heard of 
Brown’s loss, and they talked together 
for half an hour concerning the per- 
fidy of financiers in general and brokers 
in particular. Following the conversa- 
tion, the acquaintance led Brown to a 
drug store and purchased ice-cream 
sodas. After that, Brown purchased 
cigars, and then left his friend and 
went on up the street. It was after ten 


street 


o’clock when he came to Mrs. Murphy’s 
boarding house, but that did not stop 
him. Mary Murphy was the sort of 
woman who sits in the front doorway 
summer nights until almost midnight, 
and Brown knew it. 

She was sitting on the porch as 
3rown approached, and greeted him 
warmly. 

“I—I’d like to see Miss Dranger,” 
3rown told the land!ady. “I saw her 
drop her purse as she left the building 
this evering, and picked it up. I meant 
to get here earlier, but I’ve been busy.” 

“The dear girl must not have missed 
it,’ Mrs. Murphy said. “At least she 
didn’t say a word about it. Perhaps 
she thought that she had left it at the 
beauty parlor.” 

“Tf I can see her 
sisted. 

“It is rather late,’ Mrs. Murphy 
said. “The poor, dear girl seemed to 
be very tired, and I am sure that she 
has retired. I spoke to her less than 
five minutes ago; she was standing in 
the doorway of her room—ready for 
bed. I can give her the purse.” 

“Thanks,” Brown said. 

He handed the purse to Mrs. Murphy 
and started back down the steps. 

“You seem to have taken quite a 
fancy to Miss Dranger,” the landlady 
said, 

Brown stopped and stared at her 
blankly. He had not been aware of 
the fact that he was wearing his heart 
on his sleeve. 

“She’s—she’s a nice girl,” he de- 
clared. 

“Margaret Dranger is a_ splendid 
girl,” Mrs. Murphy admitted, with 
great enthusiasm. “I’m glad to see that 
you two are getting to be good friends.” 

“Yes’m,” said Brown. 

He lifted his hat again and hurried 
away, his face hot. He was not quite 
sure whether Mrs. Murphy was an 
angel in disguise or a meddling old 
woman. 


”” Brown per- 
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Down the street he walked slowly, 
intending to go home and try to get 
some sleep. He knew that it would 
be better to forget his troubles and at- 
tend to his business; but he could not 
forget that Brayton had ruined him, 
and he could not dispel the thoughts 
of revenge that crowded into his brain. 

He stopped on a corner and lighted 
his cigar ag and for < stood 
there watching the traffic. A surface 
car stopped on the opposite side of the 
street. A girl got off it and hurried 

She was Margaret Dranger! 
wn gasped, rubbed his eyes, 
her again. He knew that he 
There was Mar- 
had just stepped 
she was 


time 


looked at 
was not staken. 
garet Dranger, who 
off a car f ptown, and 
hurrying toward the boarding house. 

M Murphy had declared to him 

een the girl five minutes 
had seen her in the 
doorway of her room, prepared for re- 

the night. Mrs. Mary 
apparently had lied—and to 
who knew the landlady well 
saying that the 


end. 


hag 
hag 


before his visit, 


anybody 


that was as much as 


world had come to an 
Brown followed on the opposite side 
of the street, scarcely realizing what | 


was doing. The thing puzzled him. 
had told 
tired and was going to bed early; Mrs. 
if 1 7 


1 sy ho 
phy nad 


largaret him that she was 
told him she was in het 
bably asleey . And here 


» pe 
CT 


fa 


1 growi 


head 
hair. 

street and walked 
The man was ahead of him, 


1 cr¢ ssed the 


and Margaret was ahead of the man. 
Then Brown saw that the man was 
shadowing the girl as a detective might 
have done. They passed beneath a 
bright light at the corner. The man 
was Morton Rathway. 

He knew little of Rathway, except 
that he had been in the shop a few 
times and asked a multitude of ques- 
tions about different things. He had 
considered Rathway more or less of a 
pest—had looked upon him as a new- 
comer trying to become acquainted with 
everybody in a day. And he certain) 
did not hke his actions now. 

Brown watched. Margaret came to 
the boarding house and darted up the 
steps through the door. Mrs. 
Murphy, it appeared, had already gone 
inside. Rathway walked 
house slowly, and Brown recrossed the 
street to watch him. 

Rathway turned — back 
reached the next corner, 
street himself, and stood in a dark 
doorway. Brown knew now that 
was watching the house. In a fre 
room on the second story a light 
peared, and for an instant Brown 
a vision of Margaret Dranger as 
stood before the window drawing d 
the shade. Still Rathway n 
the dark doorway, and Brov 
him. 

Ten minutes pa 
room the light was exting 
Morton Rathway stepped from 
place of seclusion as though sat 


lighted a cigar, and walked 


and 
ana 


7 ct thea 
past the 


when 


crossed 


ssed; 


ust keep my 
ey ; 


n told himseli 


LETTERS AND ! 
LOR! NZO BRAYTON was in ex- 


cellent spirits the following morn- 
ing as he began going through his mail, 


his stenographer sitting beside him with 
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pencil and notebook ready and a smile 
on her face. The stenographer ad- 
mired Brayton because he seemed to 
make money so easily, and because he 
snapped his fingers at his critics and 
seemed to know no fear. 

Brayton was a coward, however, 
though for years he had cultivated a 
sort of stage presence to offset the 
fact. He put on a bold front many 
a time when fear was clutching him. 
But this morning he had no such feel- 
ing, for the recent affair had blown 
over, he thought, and he had discharged 
his bodyguards and was planning a new 
business venture. 

Among the letters was one with a 
Newark postmark, and in the upper 
corner the business card of a certain 
Martin Cogblen, with whom Brayton 
had had shady dealings several times 
before. Cogblen was a man supposedly 
of sterling character, and so far as his 
own office concerned he was all 
of that. He was honesty itself in small 
deals that served to gain him a reputa- 
tion, but he indulged in side lines now 
and then. 

Cogblen was the sort of man who 
“steered” a good thing in the direction 
of Lorenzo Brayton and then sat back 
and reaped a small portion of the re- 
ward. The association was remunera- 
tive to Brayton, for Cogblen picked 
men with money and no brains. 

It was with deep interest, then, that 
Brayton ripped Cogbien’s letter open 
and read it: 


was 


Dear Brayton: I have been doing some 
business for a certain gentleman aamed John 
Gordon Wattler, a man of means and wide 
commercial connections. He has something 
in mind that is too large for me to handle 
and needs a man like you, who can be in 
touch with financial centers. Mr. Wattler is 
an extremely busy man, and is compelled to 
go West in two days regarding a mining 
venture, but I have persuaded him to see 
you first 

He will run over to the city Thursday 
evening, and hopes to find you in your office 
about ten o’clock. If you take a fancy to the 


affair, he will remain with you until you 
have completed arrangements, all night if 
necessary, so have a notary you can call, 
The business is of such a nature that he 
will want to speak to you alone regarding it, 
I trust that [ make myseli clear? 

In addition, [ am forwarding in your care, 
addressed to Mr. Wattler, a package that he 
wants to be there when he arrives. Take 
good care of it until he comes; I am not 
sure, but [ think there are ore samples in it 
Do not allow your curiosity to run away 
with you, for Wattler is a peculiar man in 
some things. I'd advise that you keep the 
engagement—and kindly remember me if 
anything comes of it. 

Martin Cogblen had signed the let- 
ter by typewriter, but beneath the sig- 
nature was an initial in ink that con- 
vinced Brayton the letter was genuine. 
Cogblen was always careful about such 
letters. 

Brayton leaned back in his chair and 
smiled after he had read the letter a 
second time. It was plain enough. 
John Gordon Wattler had a 
that he wanted a man with 
handle. And he was in a rush—prob- 
ably had several schemes under way. 
Well, Lorenzo Brayton would be in the 
office at ten o'clock that night, 
would meet Wattler half way! 

He got up and hurried to the door. 

“I am expecting a package addressed 
to a Mr. Wattler, sent in care of me,” 
he told the office boy. “When it 1s 
delivered, bring it to me immedi: 

Back at his desk, Brayton cont 
the perusal of his mail and drafted a 
form letter concerning the stock of an 
oil company. Within an hour the pack- 
age was delivered. Brayton looked it 
over carefully. It was about a cubic 
foot, and fairly 
heavy express paper and sealed in half 
a score of places. 


scheme 


nerve to 


heavy, wrapped in 


Brayton grinned and put the package 
on the top of his desk, to remain there 
until Mr. Wattler’s visit. 

“Ore samples, eh?” Brayton said. 
“The time is about ripe for another 


T 


big mining game. I 


only hope that tt 
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is copper. It takes time to develop a 
copper property—and time means 
money.” 

Lorenzo Brayton chuckled as _ he 
turned to his mail again. In his mind 
he already was visualizing a great ad- 
vertising campaign, seeing thousands 
and thousands of letters tumbling upon 
his desk, each with a remittance for 
a block of stock. One more great steal 
—and then he would retire for a time. 

At the same time, in his office on 
the floor above, Peter Satchley was 
reading a letter purporting to be from 
Martin Cogblen, of Newark, with evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

Dear Mr. SATCHLEY: I have something in 
mind that calls for a man of your skill and 
financial knowledge, and which should be 
profitable in the extreme. 1 am running out 
into the country on some minor business, but 
hope te Thursday evening 
Suppose I call at your office at about ten 
oclock, so that we can hold a conference 
without fear of being interrupted 1 am 
writing you because ! have heard some things 
that convince me Brayton is “in 


bad” ¢ ould not handle this deal to ad- 


be in the city on 


recently 


finished the 

w all about Martin 
indoubtedly Cogblen had 

s good in was grati- 
ogblen was coming to him 


c 
Brayton. Certainly 


view. He 


low K 
indicate that 


unle ss 
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as nothing te 
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Detective 
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hun- 
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ale of 
1 an effort to get enough ready 


discount some bills Brown 


ig to unload some atrocious 


ent him by mistake from a 


wholesale house. But Brown was 
watching the stairs, and when Mar- 
garet Dranger came down them on her 
way to luncheon around the corner, he 
confronted her. 

“Did you get 
asked. 

“Yes, thank you,” she replied 
ing at him. “Mrs. Murphy gave it 
to me this morning. There 
much in it, but I’m glad that it was 
not lost.” 

“T didn’t take it up to the house until 
about ten o’clock,’ Brown said. 

“That’s all right. I thought Id left 
it in the beauty parlor. I’m sorry | 
didn’t see you last night to thank you, 
but I was tired and had gone to bed.” 

‘Went to bed early?” Brown gasped. 

“At about eight o’clock. 
terrible, in New York?’ 

Brown scratched at his left ear aj 
after she had gone. Margaret Dran; 
for some reason, had told him a f 
hood. Her manner had said that 
vas aware she telling one 
was ashamed of her herself. 
Murphy, too, had hed the 
ning before. 

‘None of my business, I s1 
Brown — grumbled. “Looks 


to me, though. And that 


your purser’ he 


emil- 


wasn't 


[ent 


was 


watching her—— 
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“Seems to me there should be some 
way of getting at him,” Rathway de- 
clared. 

“My lawyer says there isn’t, and he 
is a good lawyer.” 

“Oh, I suppose he couldn't be 
touched in court—but there may be 
other ways,” Rathway said. “If I were 
in your place, believe me I’d beat him 
up or something!” 

“And be fined a hundred dollars,” 
Brown muttered. “He has cost me 
enough money as it is. It’d be worth 
a hundred to beat him up—but [ can’t 
spare the hundred.” 

“T’ve been looking for Madame Vio- 
lette’s son to go after him,” Rathway 
said. “That boy hasn’t forgotten, you 
can bet your life! I wouldn’t want 
him feeling toward me as he does to- 
ward Brayton. Murder is in his face.” 

“Nonsense!” Brown exclaimed. 

“Madame Violette herself hasn’t for- 
either—and neither has that 
modiste. Old Frand goes around like 
a man bent on homicide. Brayton is 
skating on mighty thin ice, if he only 
knew it.” 

“Seems to me you take a lot of in- 
terest in the thing,” Brown = said. 
“Brayton didn’t get any of your 
money, did he?’ 

“He certainiy did not. 
blew up before I got 
acquainted with him.” 

“Well, you should be 
then,” Brown said. “You'll 
shirt ? 


CERRY ace ° ay OP 
VV 1c } 


gotten, 


The thing 
well enough 


thankful, 
take this 
Rathway instructed, 
fumbling in his waistcoat pocket for 
some money. “I’ve taken an interest 
just because I hate to see people 
robbed. Then, if I’m going to have 
an office in the building, I want to be 
of course.” 

shirt 


one of the family, 
and 


the 


Brown handed him 
little girl Madame 
” Rathway 


Cr 
4 


“Which one?” 

“Miss Dranger,” Rathway said. “J 
notice you've been looking at her a bit.” 

“She seems to be a very nice young 
lady,” Brown told him, feeling a little 
anger. 

“Oh, she’s nice enough, I guess. But 
she acts a bit peculiar at times. Came 
from Chicago, I understand. Funny 
how she landed a job here so soon, and 
with Madame Violette.” 

“T don’t see anything peculiar about 
that. She went to Mrs. Murphy’s 
boarding house; Mrs. Murphy knows 
Madame Violette and knew that she 
wanted another girl, so she sent Miss 
Dranger there, and she got the job. 
You worry a lot about other persons.” 

“Always did,” Rathway said. “I’m 
interested in people.” 

“Might get in trouble some time be- 
ing too much interested,’ Brown 
warned. 

“Don’t get huffy, Brown, I'll keep 
away,” Rathway said, laughing. 

“You'll wonder about her affairs so 
much that you'll begin following her 
around on the Brown said, 
“And when a man does that, his actions 
are liable to be misunderstood and he 
may be in for serious trouble.” 

For an instant the eyes of the haber- 
dasher met those of Morton Rathway 
squarely. Then Rathway grinned. 

“Don’t worry about it,” he advised. 
“T usually know what I'm _ doing, 
srown. See you again when I need 
anything in your line.” 

Still grinning, Rathway left tl 
and hurried toward the elevator. 


street.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OURG 


THE SCARLET Si 

A ten o’clock that night Lorenzo 
Brayton sat before the desk in his 
private office awaiting the arrival ol 
John Gordon Wattler. He had set the 
stage well. His desk was heaped with 
important-looking papers, financial pub- 
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lications were scattered about, and a 
bundle of documents rested on the table 
in the middle of the room. 

Brayton chewed at a big black cigar 
and was prepared to be brusque when 
Wattler appeared. He knew nothing 
about this Wattler, of course, and 
would be compelled to size him up 
immediately, but he did trust a great 
deal to the judgment of Cogblen. 
Either Wattler would be a “sucker” or 
a wise man who had some shady deal 
on hand and could not go through with 
it alone. 

The hour of ten struck in a distant 
Brayton closed the doo 
to the front office, allowing 
the lights in front to burn. He wanted 
Wattler to think that he found 
Lorenzo Brayton engrossed in work. 

Brayton lighted the cigar now and 
leaned back in his desk chair, listening 
for the opening of the corridor door. 
len minutes passed, and nobody came. 

‘Hope he doesn’t keep me waiting 
ere until midnight,” Brayton growled. 

le glanced toward the closed door— 

he knob begin to turn. There 

ng almost mysterious about 

turning of the knob, as 

were being done by super- 
Brayton watched it, 

vhile fear gripped him. He 
be unable to get out of his 
suddenly that 
not have a weapon in the office, 


wer, and 


that led 


had 
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remembered 


sed himself for not having 


ayZ lard 


near, 
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that 


he door opened an 
on tried to tell himself 
itor looking in to 
shts had not 


take 


make 
left 


atchman 


been 
or else a y 


picious and wanting to ascer- 


er thieves were at work. 
oor opened another six inches, 

n caught a glimpse of a 
scarlet cloth. Through his 
remembrance of the let- 


had received, signed by The 


ashed 


Scarlet Scourge. Was it a trick? Had 
the letter from Cogblen been a trick? 
Was Wattler a menace instead of a 
business associate ? 

Then the door was thrown 
open, and Brayton half sprang from 
his chair. Before he could quit it 
entirely he changed his mind. He no 
longer was alone in the private office. 
Another person had entered, and the 
door had been closed and locked. 

And such a person! Brayton’s eyes 
almost bulged from his head. The 
figure was clothed in a long scarlet 
robe, so long that Brayton could not 
even see the shoes. Over the head was 
a hood of the same material. The 
hands were covered with scarlet gloves. 
Nothing of the person inside the cos- 
tume showed except the eyes—and not 
much of those. They gleamed through 
two tiny slits that were so narrow 
Brayton could not even make out the 
color of the optics. 

‘“What—what!” he gasped. 

The Scarlet Scourge signaled for 
silence and stepped closer to the desk. 
In one hand this menace held an auto- 
matic pistol, and its muzzle covered 
Brayton’s heart. The other hand dived 
into a pocket of the scarlet robe and 
brought forth a pack of cards 
four inches long and three wide. One 
of these cards was before Lo- 
renzo Brayton on the desk. On it a 
single word was printed in 
“Silence.” 

Brayton tossed the card aside 
wet his dry lips with his tongue. 


wide 


about 


tossed 


glanced up and encountered the glit 
looked at the aute 


mot 


ing eyes. He 
pistol again, and a shudder ran thre 
his frame, 

Was this some man or v 
swindled who had come 
awful revenge? 
could not tell whether it was male or 


The scarlet robe and hood and 


Brayton knew that he 


fe male. 
gloves covered everything, and as yet 
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The Scarlet Scourge had not spoken a 
word. 

“Who are you? 
want ?” he gasped. 

The Scarlet Scourge pointed to the 
card by way of reminder, and Brayton 
feared to speak again. The figure 
seemed to him to represent blood, 
death, oblivion! There was silence for 
a moment, save for Brayton’s heavy 
breathing, and then The Scarlet 
Scourge stepped forward another pace 
and tossed another card on the desk. 
Brayton picked it up and read: 

Do as I say unless you wish to die im- 
mediately. Get out your check book and 
write a check for ten thousand dollars, pay 
able to The Scarlet Scourge. 


What do you 


Brayton read the thing and then 
looked up in surprise. He almost 
grinned despite his fear. 

“You'll never be able to cash it, 
fool!” he said. 

Once more The Scarlet Scourge 
pointed to the card that demanded 
silence, and at the same time the auto- 
matic was moved a trifle. That move 
was enough to strike fear into the heart 
of Lorenzo Brayton once more. He 
opened his mouth as though to speak, 
thought better of it, and remained 
dumb. He glanced up at his peculiar 
visitor again. Something seemed to tell 
him now that the letter from Cogblen 
was a hoax. Or was this apparition 
in scarlet the man Wattlers, _ was 
he but playing some sort of game? 

“I’ve had about enough of this non 
3rayton exclaimed. “If you've 
had your fun i 

The Scarlet Scourge stepped nearer 
and bent forward. 
found himself held spellbound by those 
two glittering eyes. Again fear surged 
into his heart, a fear that he could not 
understand. He gulped, licked at his 
lips again, and his hands, spread 
out before him on the desk, trembled. 

The Scarlet Scourge pointed to his 
desk, and Brayton opened a drawer and 


you 


sense!” 


Lorenzo Brayton 


took out his check book. He wrote 
the check for ten thousand, payable to 
The Scarlet Scourge, and with a shak- 
ing hand affixed his signature. 

Surely, he thought, this must bea 
joke of some sort, and yet he did not 
feel that it was a joke. Anybody, even 
the worst fool in the world, would 
know that a check made out to sucha 
payee could not be cashed at any repu- 
table bank. Of course, that name 
might be erased and another substituted 
over his signature. But, if that was the 
intention, why was he not forced to 
make out a check payable to “Cash?” 

The Scarlet Scourge stepped closer 
and held out a hand, and Brayton put 
the check in it. Again he looked up 
into those glittering eyes, again he tried 
to decide whether this menace was a 
man or a woman. The printed cards 
were new things—they made it impos 
sible for Brayton to hear a voice and 
so form an opinion. Despite his fear,’ 
he realized the cleverness of the idea. 
What could he say afterward _ that 
would aid officers of the law, e 
wished to call them in? Nothing ex- 
cept that his visitor seemed to be about 
five feet five or six inches tall. Man 
or woman, blond or brunet, old 
young, fat or thin—Lorenzo Brayton 
could not tell. 

He tried to convince himself that the 
whole thing was a joke, and almost 
succeeded. He did not think that he 
was being robbed, since the check had 
such a peculiar payee. Was this some 
game put up by Satchley just to make 
a fool of him? He had 
Satchley out of an even ten th 
dollars, and the fact that The 
Scourge had the check made out for 
that amount looked suspicious. 

Now 
desk once more 
printed in red ink on the blotte 
nr He bent and read 


1 
lh 


“seat 
JUSANG 


Scarlet 


his visitor stepped close to te 
and tossed another card 
before 


Open the package addressed to John Gor- 
don VW atl r and sent in your care. 
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Brayton looked up quickly. Was it 


a joke after all, some scheme of this 
fellow Wattler? He reached to the top 
of the desk and took down the package 
and began breaking the seals. 

He acknowledged to himself that the 
package certainly had been done up 


well. He removed the seals, cut the 
tough cord, unwrapped several layers 
of coarse paper, and came to another 
system of seals and cords. 

He removed those also and un- 
wrapped another layer of paper. Be- 
fore him on the desk was a high-pol- 
ished wooden box about ten inches, 
cubic. 

Brayton glanced at it and looked up 
at The Scarlet Scourge in surprise, to 
meet again those glittering eyes, whose 
maleyolent gleam frightened him. The 
Scarlet Scourge motioned for him to 
open the box, and Brayton turned the 
catch and lifted the lid. He saw an 
electric battery. 

Now The Scarlet Scourge stepped 
forward again and tossed another card 
on the desk, and Lorenzo Brayton read 
his further instructions. 

You will grasp the handles of the battery, 
and then I shall leave you. For five minutes 
| shall be watching and listening. If you 
make a sound in that time your life will be 


forfeit. Do not doubt that I mean business. 


Again Brayton met those glittering 
eyes, and then The Scarlet Scourge 
motioned for him to do as he had been 
directed. He shivered as he put out 
his hands and grasped the battery 

ulles. Immediately it seemed that 

iillion red-hot neédles were jabbing 
along the arms and up and down 
pine. He twisted and writhed, 
to let go of the battery handles 
ould not, and looked up again to 
Scarlet 
ig to the door, but still holding 

the automatic ready for instant use. 

The perspiration stood out on 
Lorenzo Brayton’s forehead. He 
wanted to shout for help, but did not 

7D ps 


d 


that The Scourge was 


dare. He seemed to sense that The 
Scarlet Scourge would shoot at the 
slightest provocation. 

His tormentor stopped at the door 
for an instant, and then darted into the 
outer office and closed the door and 
locked it. Brayton noticed that the 
lights in the outer office were ex- 
tinguished immediately. Now he 
struggled desperately to be free, but 
found that he could not let go of the 
handles. The current was flowing 
through his body—not enough to kill 
nor to harm to any great extent, but 
enough to hold him prisoner and cause 
him agony. 

He remembered the letter from 
Cogblen that had caused him to be in 
the office. Cogblen would have a hard 
time explaining, Brayton told himself. 
Even if this proved to be a joke, it was 
carrying matters too far. Something 
seemed to tell Brayton, however, that 
it was no joke. 

He wondered whether The Scarlet 
Scourge was in the outer office, listen- 
ing. He tried to decide how long it 
had been since his tormentor had left, 
whether the five minutes were at an end 
yet. 

Again he tried ineffectually to shake 
off the battery handles. Instead, he 
gripped them the harder. Pains 
seemed to be shooting up and down his 
arms now, along his spine, down into 
his legs. He felt that he could endure 
the torture no longer. 

He could not reach the chair to sit 
down. He jerked the battery off the 
desk, but could not release the handles. 
He tried to reach the lever with his 
foot and throw off the current, but 
could not do that because the lever 
was held with a spring. 

Perhaps, he thought, this was the 
revenge of somebody he had wronged. 
Perhaps the intention was to electro- 
cute him wait until his 
heart action had stopped and then re- 
turn and remove the battery, Brayton 


slowly—to 
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felt anguish anew when he considered of the electric current was all that he 
such a possibility. He wanted to couldendure. He did not consider now 
scream, yet he was afraid to do so, whether this was a jest, did not stop 
Perhaps The Scarlet Scourge had left to think what The Scarlet Scourge 
the office and the building—but, on the might do with the peculiar check he 
other hand, The Scarlet Scourge might had written. 
be just on the other side of the door, Another moment he waited—a mo- 
ready to rush in and fire a fatal shot. ment that seemed an age. Then he 
He told himself that he could not could endure his torment no longer, 
remain quiet much longer. The agony He shouted for help! 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, May lith. Do not forget that, as the magazine is issued 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
next installment of this swiftly moving serial. 


—— 


WILL HE EVER FIND THE GOLD? 


SEARCH for hidden treasure has brought Howard D. Bolling only years 
“’ in prison. He went to Missouri, looking for a vast cache of gold said 
to have been hidden in the Ozark Mountains by Indians who took it with them 
from Virginia. In 1916 Bolling, using a mineral divining rod, was sure he 
had found the spot where the gold was buried. He had no tools with which 
to dig for it, so he marked the place, intending to return to it later. Before 
he could do so he was arrested for stealing a horse and was sentenced to the 
State penitentiary for five years. 

Recently he was released and he returned to the section of the country 
where the lure of hidden gold called him. Unfortunately, a few days after 
his arrival in the village of Monteer, a store there was robbed, and he was 
suspected of the crime. 

Marshal Roy Sitton started out from Winona after the suspect, but when 
Bolling learned that he was to be arrested once more he resisted and shot and 
killed the officer. Then he fled and for several days evaded the posses that 
followed him. Finally he was overtaken and captured. Now he is serving a 
sentence of thirty years for murder, 


— 


TO TRAIL CRIMINALS BY MOVING PICTURES 


VIEW a reproduction of the criminal in action, and you will be mor¢ 

to recognize him when you see the man himself,” is the argu 
those who favor the employment of moving pictures in the identifi 
criminals. Rogues’ gallery photographs usually show the offender with < 
expression On his face or with a grimace intended to conceal his normal 
ance. Moving pictures, it is claimed, not only would reveal more chara: 
of the criminal, but would reach large sections of the public and en 
aid in running down persons wanted by the police 

In an experiment, recently conducted, a “movie” of a man was flashed on 
a screen in a California theater, and a reward of one hundred dollars was offered 
to the person first identifying the original of the picture. Before an hour had 
passed, a young woman saw the man who was “wanted.” She hastened to 
identify him and was awarded the prize money. 
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N\WINDING his lank frame 
from the brake beams, Danny, 
alias ‘SHick,” O’Connell, 
crawled out from beneath a 
freight train and glanced about him 
warily. Up ahead, fifteen cars from 
the one on whose “rods” he _ had 
the engine was taking re- 
freshment under a water tank. Ten 
cars behind was the caboose, and— 
Hick glanced up, startled, into the face 
of a brakeman who was glowering 
down savagely at him from the roof 

f the box car. 

“Beat it, you bum!” the other cried 
threateningly. “If I ketch you tryin’ 
to ride this rattler outa here I’ll . 

“G'wan!” flung back Hick. “You 
kin take yer derned old rattler. This 
is my destination!” 

“Beat it!” again shouted the brake- 
man, and with a volley of vituperation 
he waved his fists menacingly. 

“Beat it yerself!” retorted Hick, and, 
as though in response to his invitation, 
he f it train pulled out with a jerk. 
shouted the erstwhile pas- 
he contemptuously waved 

to the man on the “deck.” 
gazed after the departing train 
an amused grin over- 
his face; then he straight- 
Twinges of 











“roosted,” 


moment, 

cramped body. 
accompanied the relaxing process, 
‘ed by grunts of relief. His face 


from the pelting of cinders 


and a liberal smearing of coal dust. His 
clothing—with which a distant State 
had provided him upon his release from 
a big stone house all surrounded by 
high stone walls—hung forlornly upon 
his frame. He was a sorry-looking ob- 
ject—but his troubles were momentarily 
forgotten. 

For the first time in seven years he 
was back upon native soil—home! 

Throwing his shoulders back, he drew 
in a deep breath of the clean, sweet 
air and wheezily expelled it. It was 
good to be back again, but—a troubled 
expression crept into his face, and his 
shoulders sagged dejectedly. With a 
forlorn sigh he shuffled from the right- 
of-way on toa road that ran abreast of 
the railroad track. Seating himself on 
the side of the embankment, he took 
off his shoes. 

With sundry gruntings and mutter- 
ings he emptied the cinders from them 
—thick-soled prison shoes they were, 
such as he had aided in manufactur- 
ing during his four years of incarcera- 
tion—then donned them again. Get- 
ting stiffly to his feet, he looked abou 
him, up and down the dusty road, with 
a woebegone expression. 
he had antici- 
event. He 


His homecoming, as 
pated, was a rather dreary 
had left town 
a bulging suit case, a 


“ 9 
store 


years before with 
up- 
well- 


seven 
new suit of 
clothes, a 


ticket to 


minute 
and a first-class 


to-the 
filled wallet 
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a distant metropolis where he was cer- of the blazing lights of the city. Guid 
tain that fortune and a future awaited ing a plow down the long, hard fur- 
him with outstretched, welcoming arms. rows, he had trod, in fancy, the prim- 
And now—Hick groaned inwardly— rose paths of a metropolis and had 
he had returned minus a suit case, in drained the cup of adventure—along 
a cheap suit, such as prisons provide, with the tin dipper, from -which he had 
and riding the brake beams of a freight quenched his thirst. 
train. His pockets were empty. Shuffling to the fence, he leaned his 
The city, as he had dreamed, had arms on the top rail. What a fool he 
welcomed him with its sparkling lights had been! Seven years of illusion and 
and glamour, and had taken him into emptiness, and he was back, with his 
its embrace. Then it had crushed him. ideals shattered. The city had stolen 
His dreams had evaporated in the face his dreams and had robbed him of 
of grim realities. His career had been youth and happiness. The 
brief and meteoric. For a time the toughened his muscles with the toil of 
city had played with him, a bit of flot- hate and had wrung the last atom of 
sam on a swiftly rushing current; then romance from his embittered heart. 
it had swept him into the backwaters. Under the coal dust his face bore the 
He had chosen the “easy way” out, and lines of suffering—and the prison 
had found it the hard one. Four years lor. His shuffling gait was the mechani- 
in the “pen’’ had shattered his hopes cal tread of the convict line. 
and broken him. The bird had come “Inside” he had had plenty of 
heme to roost to think, and his thoughts had 
lick wondered what his reception home. Better a plow and freedon 
would be. Would the home folks wel- the lock-step and long hours of 
come the prodigal and stuff him on fat- ing toil from which there was 
lf? Or would they secretly jeer cape. The city had lost its | 
failure and toss him a crust of the green fields beckoned. 

He had ceased writing to them When the big steel gates in 
ral years before, after the judge stone wall clanged shut behind 
sentenced him. The ‘wandering planted his feet on the “stri 
had been lost from sight, probably narrow” and hiked for the railv 

s dead. tidn a mile and a half from 
dly he shuffled along the road. A freight train was pulling « 
ra 


yn the rail fences sang as of he got there, and Hick grabbed 
somehow the music was dif- Followed many adventures, 


The melody found no re ing n “ditchings” 


a 


“6 


his heart, and the twitterings of remorseless “brakeys,” miles of “t 
him. <A_ bluejay, hopping ting the grit” on blistered and 
a tree. limb, jeer at him feet, and intervals of riding 
the decks, and the “blinds” of 
flung back Hick in a sud- and passenger trains. 
exasperation. “ i, And now he was back! 
[ll] ketch yer Removing his baggy elbows { 
impident neck!” nee he again plodded along 
he limped along, the bluejay ently, as he turned a bend in th 
hurled a parting volley after him. a house loomed into view not 
Hick came to a field where, in his tant. A lump rose in his throat, 
youth and young manhood, he had _ tears blinded him. 
toiled beneath blazing suns and dreamed “Home!” he exclaimed huskily. 
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To all outward appearances the place 
was as it had been before he had gone 
away, except, perhaps, a trifle more 
shabby and weatherbeaten. Smoke 
curled lazily from the kitchen chimney, 
and—Hick sniffed—a delectable odor 
of cooking assailed his nostrils. 

Mammy was getting dinner! 

A sudden sickening fear clutched at 
the prodigal’s heart. Maybe it wasn’t 
Mammy; maybe Mammy was—he 
broke off with a groan and hurried for- 
ward. Mammy never had been very 
strong, and during his long absence she 
might have—— He reached the old 
gate, swinging on one rusty hinge as it 
had swung when he had passed through 
it last, and Mammy had waved good-by. 
He jerked it open, and stopped. 

On the farmhouse porch a stranger 
was lounging. He was a_ smartly 
dressed gentleman, who was stretched 
out in an easy-chair, lazily puffing a 
cigarette and reading a newspaper. 

Hick stared. A sudden nausea swept 
over him, and he clutched at the gate 
to steady himself. The old folks—and 
his brother and sisters—were gone! 
The place was in new hands! 

Staggering slightly, he made his way 
up the path toward the house. The man 
could tell him, perhaps, where his fam- 
ily had gone—if they still were living 
in that part of the country. 

The flowers along the pathway looked 
as neatly cared for as they always had 
when his mother lovingly had tended 
them. Resentment against the intrud- 
ers welled in Hick’s heart. What right 
had they to——- The man on the porch 
suddenly glanced up from his paper. 

“Dan!” he exclaimed and jumped to 
lis feet. “Well, whaddaya know 


” 


a ii— 


“Bill!” Hick blurted incredulously. 
- a moment the two stared at each 


ein | then 
and clasped. 


vewildered astonishment; 
1ds went 


1 


together 
a vigorous shaking, punctu- 
exclamations. 


7 
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Hick was looking the other up and 
down amazedly. The last time he had 
seen this well-dressed stranger the lat- 
ter had been a tow-headed youth of 
seventeen. It was almost incredible 
that this could be Bill, his “kid” brother 
whom he had left behind, a sun-tanned 
youngster in overalls. 

The tatter chuckled. “You're 
thinkin’ I’ve changed some, eh?” He 
expanded his chest and stood back for 
inspection. “How d’you like the 
front ?” 

Hick took in every detail of the oth- 
er’s appearance, from the tips of the 
tan shoes that incased his feet to the 
expansive soft hat- that - rakishly 
crowned his blond head. 

“Wh—where’d you get ’em?” he got 
out jerkily. 

“N’York,” the other nonchalantly re- 
sponded. “T just run down home on a 
little visit, an’-——” 

“N’York?”’ 

The other nodded. “Left home four 
years ago an’ went to work over in 
Mayville. But the little burg was too 
slow for me, an’ I blew. Went to 
N’York, an’ things have been slippin’ 
easy ever since. It was my oyster— 
that little ol’ Knickerbocker burg on 
the Hudson—an’ take it from me, | 
opened it!” 

Hick stared at the other dazedly. 
brother, in turn, was taking in 
shabby, begrimed appearance, redolent 
of failure and _ hopelessness Hick 
withered beneath the gaze. 

“Yer—yer lucky,” he mumbled. 
“Luck was agin’ me fr’m the start, an’ 
omehow everything went 


His 


2. 
nis 


—an’ 
wrong.” 
“Too bad,” the other 
trifle superciliously, Hick thought. “I 
often wondered how you was makin’ 
the grade, an’ what’d become of you 
Mighty glad to see you again, anyhow !” 
Hick took off his battered felt hat 
and .ran a grimy hand over his fore- 


returned, a 


head 
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“How—how is the folks?” 
tioned. “Is—is Mammy ? 
“Chipper as ever,” broke in the other. 
“But since Pap died 
“Died?” Hick blurted the 
credulously. ‘‘Pap—dead ?” 
“Two years ago,” the other explained. 
“Heart failure. Mammy an’ Sis Katy 
have been livin’ here alone since then, 


he ques- 


word in- 


Par sacra 
‘“Where’s Jennie :” 
ee an’ livin’ 
? 


tin’ along 


West—Ne- 
Couple of 


out 
vada. et fine, 
veaniets, 

“Dannie!” 

A white-haired old lady suddenly had 
appeared in the doorway. 

The Ash digal whirled. “Mammy! 
he exclaimed, and the next moment he 
had ¢ ahead her in his arms 

“Oh, Dannie! Dannie! 
back! You’ve come home!” 
Mammy!” There was a sob 
ict’s voice. ‘“I—I’ve come 
Mammy, to stay.” 
sently she held 
staring at him joyously. 


you hay ven't changed 


an’—— 


You’re 


‘Yes, 
in the 


home, 


ex-cony 
Pre him away from 
“Why— 
hardly a 


nn 
Nel, 


since——’ 
ta swift 
smiling. 


peck 
Hick shot 
an : 
Che latter was 
“Ye-yes, Mammy,” he stuttered. “I 
changed a good bit since then, 
guess I getter go wash up. 
gittin’ yer nice, white dress 


wit’—wit’ coa ust.” He 


begrim d 


is brother. 


o} “ep ath 
giance ati 


i e 
an’—an’ | 
’m—I’m 
all smutted 
removed his 
] oulde PS. 
Ww} . vhy ever 
Dann) 
breakin’ my 
all this time, 
“Dan!” A girl had appeared in the 
doorway, and was staring incredulously. 
“Why, Dannie—you’re back!” 
“ois!” The gathered her 
awkwardly in his arms and kissed her. 
“My, but you’ve growed purty !” he ex- 
claimed. “W hy, I wouldn’t hardly have 
knowed you!” 


hands from her 


didn’t 4 write, 


* she asked. ‘I—lI’ve jest been 


heart, not hearin’ from you 


an —— 


? 
prodigal 
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The brother laughed. “Go look at 
yourself in the glass, sis. There’s a big 
smudge ¢ of—er—coal dust on your nose 
an’ another where Dan kissed you.’ 

“Did—did you come in on the lo- 
cal?” the girl questioned in embarrass- 
ment, “or r. 

“Lan’ sakes!” broke in the mother, 
“He’s near starved, an’ here we stand 
alkin’, an’ dinner on the table agettin’ 
cold!” She drew the prodigal into the 
nouse 

When Hick had removed the stains 
of travel he joined the family in the 
kitchen, 

“Your place is right next to your pa’s, 
used to be,” his mother in- 
formed him happily. “An’ nobody's 
ever set there since you went away!” 

\ trifle embarrassed, Hick drew back 
the chair and slumped into it. 

During the meal he tactfully side- 
stepped all references to his travels, an- 
swering with monosyllables the ques- 
tions directed at him, or ignoring them 
by a pretense of preoccupation and cen- 
tering his attention on his food. His 
mother hovered about him like a guar- 
dian angel, attending to his wants and 
replenishing his plate with the choicest 
viands that the simple, but substantial, 
oe offered. 

Bill held forth entertaining}; 
ntures in the city, relating 
sing and otherwise 
d with his position as “sta 
for an automobile estabii 
I developed a 

ind an easy manne! 
gripped the attention of 
His table manner 

<i ne wigiar ly, and he 
empl yed his knife—as did 
gal—to convey food to his mouth. 

In his presence Hick somehow felt 
ill at ease and out of the picture. Bill 
was distinctly “class’—had progres sed 
in many ways—while he had remained 
hopelessly plebeian. 
The women saw 


where it 


on his 
adve 
dents, amu 


necte 


inci- 


shment. 


] 
conversational 


to his needs with 











matronly concern, but. hung on Bill’s 
words with absorbed interest and pro- 
found attentiveness. In many notice- 
able little ways they catered to him as 
though to a guest who, for the time be- 
ing, had favored their hospitality with 
his distinguished presence. 

Hick felt that his sister, at least, had 
made a comparison between him and 
his brother, and that the balance had 
swung easily in Bill’s favor. Her pref- 
ence for the latter was apparent in the 
various little feminine favors she 
showed him—in passing the food to 
him first, and in bestowing upon him the 
bulk of her smiles and glances. 

Though Hick strove to appear uncon- 
scious of this he felt a trifle resentful, 
and—he hated to admit it—envious. 
Bill was the guest of honor; that was 
obvious. He was the rolling stone; 
the prodigal who had wearied of the 
husks and returned to the feast; the 
bird of passage who had fluttered away 
on the pinions of hope and come home 
to roost with its wings clipped. 

He tackled his pie gloomily. 

“Hey, you! Cheer up!” Bill chal- 
lenged presently. “Tell us about your 
travels,” : 

“Ain’t much to tell,” Hick returned 
mumblingly. 

“So you’ve been up in Alaska, eh?” 

Hick gulped the bite he was chewing, 
and nodded. “Jus’ rattin’ around, 
tryin’ to make a stake, an’——” 

“You—you don’t look very well, Dan- 
nie,” interrupted his mother. “Kind o’ 


peaked an’ palelike. Have you been 
sick 7” 
“Ye-yes,” returned Hick, avoiding 


her gaze. “lseen—been laid up a spell, 
With—with fever.” 

“Gold fever?” 
facetiously, 

With a scowl Hick drew back his 
chair and got to his feet. 

_“Reckon T’ll go out an’—an’ have a 
little look over the place,” he mumbled, 
It’s—it’s be home 


inquired his brother 


good to 


- 
mighty 
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agin, an’—an’ I’m hankerin’ fer a 
squint at the orchard an’ the garden 
an’——” 

“There’s a calf in the barn!” broke 
in his sister. “It’s just too cute for any- 
thing. An’ Molly’s got a new colt!” 

Hick smiled. ‘When I left, Molly 
was jest a colt herself,” he returned, 
and stumbled from the room. 

Katy’s face suddenly 
“Something is ailing Dan,’ she con- 
fided in an undertone. “He doesn’ 
seem like the same person he used to 
be; looks years and years older, and his 
face——” 

Nonsense!’ 
with asperity. 
with travelin’ 
restin’ up!” 

“Looks like he’s been shut 
there wasn’t much sunlight,” 


sobered. 


interrupted her mothe 
‘““He’s jest all wore out 
an’ the like and needs 


in where 
went on 


Katy. “And did you notice the hair 
over his temples? It’s gray!” 
“fT guess Dan’s been havin’ pretty 


x99 


tough sleddin’,” Bill interjected. “rom 
the looks of him when he arrived, he 
must’ve come in on the brake beams.” 

“Well—an’ what of it?” retorted his 
mother. “It ain’t no disgrace, his bein’ 
dirtied up a mite an’ discouraged ac 
count o’ his failin’, so long as he’s hon- 
est.” 

“You're right, Mammy,” answered 
the other quietly. ‘“An’ he’s honest-— 
you can bet your last penny on that— 
or he wouldn’t be broke.” 

“I raised ’im up to be honest,” the 
old lady responded simply. “An’ he 
was always a mighty good boy.” 

Outside, in the barnyard, the jail bird 
had perched himself on the top rail of 
the chicken corral and breathing 
the breath of freedom. 

In the days that followed, clad in hi 
old patched overalls and jumper, which 


here he 


was 


he had dug up from the attic, w 
had relegated them before he had gone 
away, Hick returned to the drudgery of 
farm life. Up and to bed at the chick- 
ens’ hours, he tackled the work grimly 
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and gradually adapted himself to the old 
routine. To his surprise, his reward 
was a certain measure of peace and con- 
tentment such as he had not known 
since the city’s illusion had stolen away 
his happiness. And yet 

At times, in the midst of his labors, 
the old restlessness and discontent 
would steal over him. Visions of 
“jobs” successfully consummated be- 
fore his arrest and iction would 
image themselves on his consciousness, 
life would seem drab and 
comparison. At times, even 
mile and a half distant— 
Here, at least, were 
electric lights, paved streets, pool 
and places of refreshment and 
entertainment. Also, there were im- 
residences, where dwelt the 
prosperous citizens of the town; a cou- 
ple of banks, with vaults that, to an 
expert, should be easy of access. 

But across this latter vision the 

wn jail, with its steel-barred windows, 
a the stern-faced, imposing figure of 
able Briggs invariably obtruded 

ves. Hick would return to work 


cony 
and farm 
tame in 
Mayville—a 
heckoned to him. 


rooms, 


posing 


grimly. 
His mother 


more kind and gen- 
than she had ever been be- 
the ruddy glow of health 
replaced the prison 
eyes regained something of 
their old sparkle of hopefulness, she 
noted the changes with affectionate de- 
light, affirming that he was getting to 
be her Danny like he had 
before he had gone 
Katy’s epee wa 
and a trifle t 
etic. Hicl K 
for him, 
it. She big-sistered him cle 
scendingly, he thought, and openly ca- 
Bill. His brother was easily 
and the women were proud 


’ 1 


tle to him 
fore Ags 
gr. dually 

and 


pallor, 
his 


again—yust 


been 


strained 


path 


SOTTY 


sensed 


and secretly 


tered to 
the favorite, 
of him. 

sill’ y—also 


Bill 


assumption of  priorit 
of superiority—annoyed 


Hick. 
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enjoyed a large leisure about the place 
and spent most of his time in the easy- 
chair on the porch, smoking and read- 
ing, or loafing about under the shade 
trees, lazily enjoying the perspective, 
and napping. Sometimes he would lie 
for hours in the hammock, absorbed 
in a novel. In the evening he would 
saunter away, in the direction of May- 
ville, and return at his pleasure. It 
was hinted that he was enjoying the so- 
ciety of one of the village belles, but 
her identity was shrouded in mystery, 

Sometimes Bill amused himself by 
perching on the top rail of the fence, 
in the shade, and idly watching Hick at 
his labors. 

“No more grubbin’ for mine,” he re- 

marked on one occasion, when Hick had 
paused to remove the sweat of toil from 
his brow. “Me for the macadam an’ a 
six-Cy linder jazz buggy. I’ve do ne my 
bit warrin’ on weeds an’ pushin’ a plow 
around over these seventeen acres of 
gum mud!” 

“Yer lucky!” 
resentfully. “When are yuh leavin’?’ 

“Couple uh weeks,” the other re- 
turned nonchalantly, “as soon as I get 
rested up.” 

Hick grunted. 
lifes O, K—in 
time,” went on the other. “But n 

rvest days for mine, Jessie, dear!” 

Hick returned to his labors. He 
seized the plow handles and 
“Git up!’ As the horse m« 
ward, he glanced over his shoul 

i], who was lazily manicuring 


responded Hick a trifle 
1 


“Farm vacation 


the rest of that day ck 
were strangely preoccupied 
eyes frequently 
The spires of the t 
le from a certain high knoll, < 
upon this he paused at interval 
ced ounie upon the distance 
brow puckered in thought. 
Early that evening, after the chores 
had been attended to, he carefully re 


turned 1 
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moved the evidences of toil from his 
person and donned his prison suit, 
which had been pressed and mended. 

“Reckon I’ll take a stroll into town,” 
he informed his mother, and, kissing 
her, he vanished into the flower-scented 
dusk. 

That night, for the first time in a 
number of years, Mayville was shocked 
out of its habitual state of somnolent 
lethargy by a daring robbery. One of 
the wealthiest homes, in the exclusive 
residential district, was broken into and 
despoiled of treasures valued at sev- 
eral thousand dollars, The town was 
electrified. 

Constable Briggs was roused from 
his bed by the jangling of the phone, 
and he rushed, half clad, to the scene 
of the outrage. The were 
frantic. The constable made a care- 
ful investigation, but it netted him noth- 
ing. 

The thief had entered the house 
through window, with the aid of a 
“jimmy,” and in departing he had left 
no footprints, finger prints, or any 
other clews of importance. 1e only 
evidence to show that he had been there 

a dent on the window sash, where 
had done its work—and a 
li valuable Ss 


and 


victims 


( 
TI 


list of missing 


of jewelry, 


silverware, 


ries of robberies followed. 
ble Briggs 


sleepless nights gumshoeing around in 


s 


spent numer< 
to nab the culprit, but luck 
i invariably hap- 
was slipping around 

ia . 


in walt, the 


an elrort 
. 1 r 
Wea dZainst nim, it 
7 1 
pened that while he 


town, or lyin 


committed in another. 
The townspeople, who alv ays had re- 
m somewhat in the hight of 
of law and or- 
lthough he had never done any- 
thing in particular to warrant it—be- 
gan to question his ability, then to doubt 
it entirely. They had expected him to 
round up the cracksman and recover 


1 
le protector 


the loot: within twenty-four hours of 
the initial robbery. Half a dozen other 
burglaries had followed in rapid suc- 
cession, and still no clew as to the iden- 
tity of the perpetrator was discovered. 

Constable Briggs began to avoid his 
frowning constituents and to conduct 
himself much as the burglar was doing 
—in a decidedly mysterious manner. 
His attitude, when cornered and ques- 
tioned, was sheepish and sneaky, as 
though he were trying to conceal some- 
thing, and at the same time keep him- 
self in concealment. 

Finally the taxpayers revolted. <A 
city detective must be sent for at once, 
they insisted, to aid in the miscreant’s 
apprehension. A deductive mind, an 
expert knowledge of criminals, and a 
keen brain were needed far more, they 
hinted, than a man whose sole equip- 
ment in dealing with the situation ap- 
peared to be a club, a_nickel-plated 
star, and a revolver. 

As there was nothing else to do, 
constable grudgingly acquiesced, 
the detective was sent for. 

With the advent of the plain-clothes 
man—Detective Brannigan—Hick’s vis- 
its to town, which had come to be t 
frequent, ceased abruptly. 

as he observed hanging arouw 
pool room and the near-beer saloon 
the evenings, and his absence was com 
mented on. The robberies had likew 
eased 

the dark of a moonless night, 

y figure crept from the farm- 
ouse and made its way stealthil; 
ward the road. At the gate, swinging 
hinge, the figure paused 


one rusty 

t a backward glance at the 
a darker blot against the enveloping 
darkness. Then the gate swung open 

ith a faint, protesting creak, and the 
figure passed through it, out upon the 
road, and hurried away. 

Half a mile from Mayville the f 
ure turned suddenly to the ri 
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climbed over a-rail fence, stealthily 
crossed a field, vaulted another fence, 
and emerged on a roadway that ran 
abreast of the railroad tracks. 

A freight train stood on one of the 
tracks, the engine taking water under 
the tank some distance from where the 
figure had crept out of the field. Up 
ahead a brakeman’s lantern was bob- 
bing about in the dark, lke a huge 
firefly. 

As the shadowy form moved steadily 
across the road toward one of the cars 
another figure suddenly stepped from 
the cover of a telegraph pole, and the 
rays of an electric hand lamp flashed. 

“Hands up!” came the sharp com- 
mand. ‘“You’re under arrest!” 

The stealthy figure jerked back, the 
spotlight turned full in his face. A re- 
volver was covering him. 

“Ha-Harrizan!” he gasped. 

“Makin’ a get-away, eh?’ the other 
returned shortly. “I was expecting 
you'd try to, Mr. O’Connell! Stick up 
your mitts, and be quick about it!” 

Hick obeyed mechanically. 

“So you’ve been up to the same old 
tricks, eh?’ went on the detective 
brusquely. “You've certainly been 
keepin’ things lively in Mayville!’ 

“\Wha—what d’ya mean?’ blurted 
the prisoner. 

“J mean,” snapped the detective, 
“that I’m arresting you on suspicion 
for half a dozen big jobs that have been 
pulled off in this little burg during the 
last few weeks! 

“The citizens of Mayville, as you 
are undoubtedly aware, hired me to 
come here and round up the burglar. 
The evening I landed in town I lamped 
you hanging around the pool room, and 
it was easy to guess who the mysterious 
cracksman was who had been keeping 
the burg in a panic 

“I made a few 
in town, not 
you were an ex-con, or even suspected 
for that matter. And he doesn’t 


t 


inquiries, but nobody 
even the constable, knew 


you, 
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yet, either. As soon as I lit in 
the burglaries ceased abruptly, and 
you stopped coming to town. The 
rest was simple deduction. I’ve been 
laying for you, knowing that sooner or 
later you'd attempt to make a get-away, 
which is the surest proof of your 
guilt.” 

“I—I ain’t guilty!” blurted Hick. 
“Honest, I ain’t! I was makin’ a get- 
away, knowin’ my record was agin’ 
me, an’ e 

“Tell it to the judge!” snapped Har- 
rigan. “l won’t say anything about 
your record till I get you before him. 
Let’s go!” . He seized the prisoner by 
the arm and jerked him along roughly. 

Hick spent the remainder ofthe night 
tossing in wakeful agony on a cot in 
the village bastile. 

Late the following morning he fell 
into an exhausted doze, only to be 
awakened by the rasp of the key in the 
cell-door lock. He sat up with a star- 
tled jerk. 

Constable Briggs and Detective Har- 
rigan confronted him, the latter look- 
ing a trifle sheepish and crestfallen. 

“T—I owe you an apology, O’Con- 
nell,” the plain-clothes man said gruffly. 
“I—I was a little too—er—hasty 
in arresting you last night, and I’m 


> 


sorry. 

Hick stared at the other uncompre- 
hendingly. The detective produced a 
bit of folded paper from one of his 
pockets and thrust it into the prisoner’s 
hand. 

“Read it!” he said brusquely. 

Hick read: 


Drak Mr. HarricAN: The gent you 
pinched last night is innocent. It was m« 
that’s been pulling off the little job 1 
here for the past 
wert Sj 

Am leaving town this -a. m., 
wmiliar with my past 
doubtedly are, you'll have to travel at 
speed—and a long, long way—to get n 

With regards to yourself, the hick « 
table with the big tin star, and the innocent 


few weeks. Th 


sure 
I 


record, 
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gent who has been made to suffer, at least slightly, he groped out and clutched at 

temporarily, for the guilty, I am, yours to 4 bar to steady himself. The note 

ect, me SO. crumpled in his hand, and his face 
Hick looked up from the note with went ghastly white. 

a gasp, his eyes staring. Staggering The handwriting was Bill’s! 


TALESMEN DECIDE WHO SHALL SERVE AS JURORS 


WHEN one’s prospective fellow jurors pass on the excuse one gives as a 

reason for not serving, only those whose presence is urgently required else- 

where escape the jury box. At least that was what happened recently in part 

three of the court ecial sessions, New York, over which Judge Otto A. 
tosalsky was presiding. 

Only forty-seven of the one hundred talesmen who had been summoned 

r jury duty appeared, but to these Judge Rosalsky addressed an appeal to 

ir sense of citizenship not to evade service as jurors. Then he turned to 

1 f the forty-seven men and asked him if there were any reason why 

t lan, an architect, replied that he was directing the 

nty-six houses and would not be able to keep his mind on 


you accept his excuse r” the judge asked the other talesmen. 
,’ was their reply. ‘Houses are badly needed.” 

Four others, who had illness or death in their families, also were excused, 
it those who pleaded that their business would suffer were derided by their 
Judge Rosalsky is delighted with the result of his new method of 
securing jurors, and the talesmen have the satisfaction of knowing that, in 
helping to carry it out, they are serving their country faithfully and well 


TRAGEDY AT SEA CAUSES LEGAL TANGLE 


nable to learn whether Captain George MacGoldrick or the captain’s 
Jor ] MacGoldrick, died first, the heirs of the couple are 


which the State of Maryland must do its best to 


in command of the steamer Maverick and took 
last—and fatal—voyage. The ship put out from 
S, New Orleans, and shortly after it had sailed a 
the surrounding waters of the Pacific Ocean. It is assumed 
down in the storm with all hands, for no trace ever has 
been found of crew or ship. 
_ Before the couple left the United States each had executed a will, making 
the other the sole legatee of his or her estate. If the captain died before hi: 
tate would go to her and after her death would be inherited by her 
! k. If Mrs. MacGoldrick died first her estate would go to her husband 
and from him to his relative 
it is impossible to find the truth of the time or times of Captain and 
iOldrick’s deaths, the courts of Maryland probably will decide that 
the Captain’s property shall be given to his father, who is his only surviving 
relative, while Mrs. MacGoldrick’s mother shall inherit her estate. 





To pense 


AVINOT 


” Ronald Oliphant 


Author of ‘‘Her Burglar Boy,’ 


F Elson Payne had lived in 

Merrie England in the twelfth 

century and had had even a 

bowing acquaintance with the 
famous gentleman known as_ Robin 
Hood, he unquestionably would have 
formed one of the jolly band of out- 
laws infesting Sherwood Forest, and 
would have many a fat mer- 
chant and squire and bishop to dis- 
gorge the contents of his purse so that 
the poor might benefit. 

Combined with a genius for thievery, 
there was an altruistic streak in the 
soul of Elson Payne that would have 
him an ideal member of the 

Hood organization; but unfor- 
tunately he lived in twentieth-century 
New York, where Sherwood Forest i 
just a comic-opera setting and nothing 


forced 


made 


Robin 


more. 


And so, instead of peering through 


the leafery of a heavily foliaged tree, 
garbed in the customary Lincoln green, 
we find him clad in a heavy gray over 
coat, eavesdropping on one of Patrol- 
man Nolan’s soliloquies or communion: 
with himself before the residence of J]. 
Drive. 
Drive 


Aloysius Snedley, on Riverside 


It was a bleak night on the 


and Patrolman of pound 


ing the sidewalk 
forty mile y ile 

the Hudson 
Whenever the wind 


nd penetrating, it 


across 
as particularly 


keen eemed to make 


, 


etc. 


things warmer for the doughty police- 
man to stand before the Snedley resi- 
dence and indulge his talent for invec- 
tive the owner of that 
able piece of property. 

It was at one of these moments that 
Elson Payne came upon him _ unob- 
served, and stepped behind a tree to 
listen. 

J. Aloysius Snedley, it may be ex- 
plained, was a well-to-do gentleman 
who owned several pieces of re 
throughout the city, among | 
ing the humble apartment house 
which Officer Nolan and his famil 
sided. Nolan’s objection to a Al 
lay chiefly in the fact that the 
his flat 
leaps and bounds from twenty 
fifty dollars monthly. 

Wherefore, the 
irged up 
turmoil of 


against 


had been increased by 


worthy 
feelings st within 
seethe and fervid 
whenever he approached the 


residence, and at times 
thought 
pressed 
Snedley with force and eloqu 

The sen 
Tree fi 


one was in earshot 


opinions of the 

f Officer N 
in fu ] 
to listen 


quizzical 
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this big, foine house of his wit’ the 
cellar full o’ whisky—and a poor man 
ca-an’t get a dhrink on a cold night! 
Sure if I seen anny one tryin’ to break 
in th’ pla-ace I’d be timpted to look the 
” The officer paused and 
ordi- 


other way. 
violated a health-department 
nee by expectorating vigorously in 

of the Snedley mansion. 
“Sure and don’t IJ 


direction 

resumed: 

ne divilfish ud come out of the 

there at Pa-alm Beach an’ 

av him good and plinty, 

the thrick he’s put over on me 

rint—me gettin’ on’y 

’ thirty per, an’ him with 
It’s enough to make 

officer.” 
yne had stepped from his 


me 


vening, 


stood beside the 
His dark 
brim of his 


and now 
troiman. 


the 


eyes 
3¢ f 


beneath 
id there 
ion combined with amuse- 
he set of his clear-cut features 
the dim light it was evident 
were of excellent cut 
and that his presence was 


mnkiec 


t 
was an expression of 


clothes 
t m led » 
at commanded respect. 
sorr,’ replied Nolan 
a bad night, sorr.” 


1 


nouse 1n 


00d evenin’, 
: sain 
ften admired that 
Bas ee ee : 
said Payne, waving his hand 
the Snedley 
know whose it is? 
have, sorr, te 
‘6. Nx lan 


he risidence of Mr. J. 


resi- 


KNOW 


answered 


had lurked 


] 


be {¢ re 


OW S| read to the 
“The gent 


with you,” 


( leman 
popular 
e manner of one 
explanations. 
a mighty 
! He’s 
and a con- 
at that! Puts up the 
poor people he can have 


Witl 


n me 


mighty 
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a fine house up here on the Drive with 
so much in the cellar he couldn’t dhrink 
it all in twenty years. And now he’s 
off to Pa-alm Beach, while us folks he’s 
profiteerin’ on has to stay up here 
th’ cold and gua-ard his property { 
him !” 
“The place looks dark and deserted,” 
commented Payne. “Are all the fami!) 
“Sure, sorr. The whole tribe of ‘en 
packed off three weeks ago, Fri 
maids an’ English valley an’ all. 
isn’t even a caretaker.” 
“You'd think that was 
said Payne thoughtfully. 
for instance 
Officer Nolan cut in with anothe: 
idignant snort. ‘“Burglars, is itr” he 
1. “Sure I do 
of crooks was t 
in up and clean the place « 
ha-alf tempted to loc 
y or stroll ’round 
’Twould he dirt] 


fiteer right, so it 
) 


think that if a 
back a furniture 
ut alte 
be 
ta-ake a 
serve the 
ght, would!” 

vyne raised a hand deprecating] 
“S-sh, officer! I wouldn’t talk out loud 
that way if I were you.” He opened 
} drew a small 
from an 


vercoat and 


-covered notebook 
I have a little 
ith certain city official 

would téll thi 

urs is located, | I 

to have Mr. Snedley curbs 


me where 


might pe 
extortionate practices.” 
Twould be 
’ said Officer Nolan hopefu 
1 
i 


mighty good of 
re his name and addre 


ere 
tranger, 


Payne returned the notebook t 
place. His hand came away from 
waistcoat with a cigar of goodly { 
portions. 

‘Have a smoke, officer.” 

Much obliged, sorr.” 

The affable turned on his 
and moved away a few paces. 
night, officer, and good luck to 


heel 


one 
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“Good night, sorr.” 

A minute later the night had envel- 
oped the well-clad form of Elson 
Payne, and Patrolman Nolan had re- 
sumed the task of pounding the side- 
walk with his thick-soled number elev- 
ens 

No sooner had. the policeman passed 
out of sight of the Snedley home than 
a furtive, pussyfooting figure stepped 
from among the shadows, glided up to 
the heavy iron railing, scaled it with 
an agility born of long practice in such 
feats, and then, taking advantage of 
every bit of cover the grounds afforded, 
gradually worked its way toward the 
house. There the prowler began to 
about for a window that could 
easily be forced. 


look 


Il. 


Now, although the J. Aloysius Sned- 
ley residence had every appearance out- 
wardly of being entirely deserted, such 
was not actually the case. It so hap- 
pened that the daughter of the family, 
Miss Marie, had made a flying trip to 
town for the purpose of attending a 
reunion of her college alumnez, and was 
spending the night alone in the house. 

At the moment that the stealthy noc- 
turnal visitor was seeking a_ suitable 
place at which to enter Miss Snedle 
was sitting in her boudoir, clad in a 
comfortable, fleecy dressing gown, her 
slim ankles tapering into a pair of furry 
slippers. ler thick, dark hair 
in two braids over her shoulders, 

er toes were toasting themselves 
markably efficient electric-heat 


black 


apparatus. 
ra strictly modern young woman 
certain prevalent type, Miss Sned 
d her pretty pink nose buried in 
‘idedly sensational novel whose 
ir believed in perfect candor and 
iess, had no feelings of delicacy 
rood taste, and called everything and 
hei names. On 


their 


or 


right 


everyvb dy by 


a table at | side was a large box of 
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- chocolates, from which she helped her- 
self at frequent intervals. Between 
chocolates, her slender fingers held a 
cork-tipped cigarette which she applied 
to her lips from time to time. 

Miss Snedley, in short, had settled 
herself for a quiet evening of creature 
comfort in accordance with her own 
ideas. She was young—not more than 
twenty-three or twenty-four—and by 
no means bad looking. Her cheeks 
were alluringly red, her hair glossy 
black, her lips full and, on occasion, 
probably tempting. 

After a while she closed her book and 
laid it aside. Then, with a final deep 
inhalation, she tossed the cigarette away 
and leaned back in her chair, her hands 
resting on top of her head. She 
mained thus in reverie for several min- 
utes, gazing dreamily at the last smoke 
ring she had sent spiraling toward the 
ceiling. 

The room was heavily curtained, so 
that light showed from outside. 
Within the house everything was silent. 
The gale from the river swept in roar- 
ing gusts about the building, and Marie 
Snedley shuddered and snuggled more 
deeply into her comfortable robe and 
edged nearer to the glowing electric 
heater as she listened to the wild thren- 


re- 


no 


ody. 

She took another chocolate from the 
box at her elbow, but paused with it 
She set it back 
door 


halfway to her lips. 
untasted, and, rising, 
and stood there for fully a 
her ears alert to catch every sound. 

A tremor went through her 
truth. She had not 


Some one was moving about 


went to the 

minute, 

as ae 

realized the been 

mistaken. 
lower floor. 

the chiffonier, she rummaged 


forth a 


Cx il g ty 
er and finally drew 
pearl-handled revolver. Then 

to a closet and found a flas! 


ner wrap closely ) 
the hall, clos 
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door behind her, and began cautiously 
and noiselessly to descend the stairs. 


III. 


r 


Officer Nolan completed the round 
of his beat, taking refuge every once 
ina while ina friendly doorway. There 
were few motors and fewer pedestrians 
abroad at that hour on such a bitter 
night. 

In due time he stood once more in 
front of the Snedley mansion. Here, 
somehow, it did not seem so cold— 
probably as a result of the patrolman’s 

ling thoughts as he contemplated 
with which 


his pP 
iii ( = 


In ac- 
paused 


the magnincence 


had surrounded himself, 
th his 

t ve his feelings. 
n't that chauffure of his tellin’ 
he paid fifteen thousand dol- 


| ressor 


custom he 


fur wrap for his wife—and 
old woman’s got to wear het 
As if things 
his grafter 


year-before-last coat. 
vasn't high enough without t 
oaking us almost double on our rint!’ 
Nolan registered 
hat he considered an appro- 
nner, 


Patrolman 


alm Beach!” he resumed sneer- 
Huh! Pa-alm Be—— 

isgruntled officer’s heated mus- 

e cut short % juick eye 

ght of nethi unusual 

the Snedley mansion. He had 

losed and 

observed 

he win- 

d pul d 

etluing a 

110n fil- 

umstanee 

inary; probably it had 


\ 


le explanation. Neverthe- 


1's well-developed police in- 
Stinct 


inice 
Sims 


d him that there 
ter meani: te 


was a 


this midnight will-o’- 


the-wisp in erted 


the supposedly de 
onedley house. 
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He tried the front gate; it was 
locked. He hesitated a few moments 
longer, awaiting some further sign of 
life from the place. Then he laughed 
softly to himself. 

“Suppose it is some one burgling the 
shebang. Isn't that just what I’ve been 
wishin’ for?” 

There was actually nothing to 
rant interference or investigation; 
was merely the keen police sense in Offi- 
cer Nolan, warning him that there was 
a significance in the light he had seen. 
He was undecided whether to risk mak- 
ing himself foolish by 


only to find perhaps that some member 


ne im 


‘ ’ ‘ 
i¢ ok going 


of the household had returned to tow: 
unbeknown. 
Nolan had one infallibl 
ciding all important crises 
Digging deep into his trousers pocket, 
he fished out a nickel, poised it in 
for a moment, and then spun 
the air. 

Heads, I'll go in,” he breat 
to himself, as the coin’ reached the 
nith of its flight. 

Half a later he 
deftly and turned it up to the light. 
1 


hand 


he d S( ft 


second caugh 


“Humph! Tails!” he announcec 


tone 


there was relief in his 


LY. 
Aided by occasional flashes fro 
rch and a well-developed 

r making his way about 


1 


1 
licceeded 


ure places, Elson Payne 
y accurate < 


Snedley 


-ayne had heard ( 
lamentations a magnanin 


to effect an adjustment oi 
situation over him. Also there 
was the old-time lure and thrill of past 
years when Payne had been an expert 
in the art of entering and robbing rich 
men’s homes. Latterly he had taken to 


came 
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getting his share of the world’s goods 
and a little over by various shady 
stock-selling schemes, but every once in 
a while he felt the call of the old life 
and the desire for one more adventure. 

Here was the situation made to or- 
der and, into the bargain, an oppor- 
tunity to gratify the peculiar streak of 
benevolence that ran through his na- 
ture. While it is true that Payne’s busi- 
ness ventures were of more or less 
questionable character, he invariably 
selected his victims from among those 
who could well afford the luxury of 
dealing with him. He took a certain 
malignantly cynical Colegrit in reget 


enticed into page with him by the ia 
of unreasonably large profits. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, 
how strongly the adventure on which 
he was now embarked appealed to his 
sense of the fitness of things. 

The first place that gave prcemon in 
the course of Payne’s excursion through 
the Snedley house was a desk in the 
library on the first floor. It stood in 
an alcove which apparently was used 
sort of home office for such busi- 
was wont to transact 


asa 
ness as 
it his residence. 

A little exertion of force caused the 
roll top to move upward, and Payne 
proceeded to explore the interior. At 
lirst only a litter of papers, bills, letters, 
memoranda, canceled checks 
nd other miscellaneous documents re- 
warded his search. Going through the 
drawers Payne came across a japanned 
tin deed box which he proceeded to in- 
Thus far he had turned up 
hence had 
ntain any ling 
brought to 


Snedley 


receipts, 


VC stigate. 


nothing of value; hop 


that if the desk did ec 
orth while it would be 

light by an examination of this box 
He found littl 

ing open the lock A slight exclan 

tion sale him, and his eyes glowed 

with an expression of triumph as he 


regarded 


lifficulty in wrenc! 


the contents. 
’ 
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“Cop Nolan, ye are avenged!” he 
said with mock dramatic inflection, 

The ray of cto flash re- 
vealed a Liberty Bonds. He 
started to count them, his fingers trem- 
bling slightly with excitement. It was 
a long time since Elson Payne had had 
an adventure like this, and his nerves 
were a trifle sensitive to the strain im- 
posed upon them. 

He had only half completed his 
count when he heard a slight stir be- 
hind him and the lights suddenly were 
flashed on. At the same time a calm, 
clear voice spoke. 

“What are you doing here?” 

Elson Payne turned squarely and 
found himself facing the pearl-mounted 
revolver and the attractive countenanc 

f Miss Marie Snedley. His first feel- 
one of intense panic, but h 
regained his  self-possession 
amiably and spoke in his 


pale 


stack of 


ing was 
quickly 
He smiled 
softest tones. 

“Is that the foolish-question joke, or 
do I have to answer?” 

The girl’s face grew more stern, and 
her mouth drew into a firm, hard lin 
as she replied: 

“Don't try to be 
caught, and you may as well 

Payne’s smile became more 
than before. It was 
and therefore a trifle 


funny. You'r 
give up! 
kindls 
and benevolent 
superior smile 
irritating. 
‘You haven’t told me to 
suggested. “I 


put up my 


belie ve its 


hands,” he 
the customary hee ¢ to say. 

Miss Snedley stammered and b! 
looked very pretty 
etter put 


think 


until she 
ee ’ 
you'd 

that | 


as plainly 


“e 


\ 
1 1 
hands now 


enim G2 


1@ Vv 


SI 
trudes 


arding her smilingly, 

“You don’t need to 

atme. It’snouse. Even if it 1 
—which I doubt would 


point that 
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likely to explode and injure you as it 
would to hurt me. I hate to see you 
run the risk.” 

Miss Snedley dropped the little 
weapon suddenly as though it were 
some poisonous snake. 

“Oh, I—is that really true?’ she ex- 
claimed. “I guess there’s only one 
chamber loaded, anyhow. But tell me, 
how did you get in and what are you 
doing at my father’s desk?” 

Payne held up a sheaf of bonds from 
the box. “I’m conducting a little ex- 
periment in direct-action justice,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m making the distribution 
of wealth a little more even. I see in 
the papers that you attend meetings of 
some of these women’s clubs where 
they advocate that sort of thing. I’m 
just putting the theory into practice.” 

The girl gave a gasp. “What a 
ridiculous burglar you are! You talk 
like a character in a book, and you 
don’t look the part at all. You're a 
sort of gentleman crook, aren’t you?” 

“Young lady,” said Payne solemnly, 
“your father has done a great wrong 
to certain people in this town. I am 
not a crook or a burglar. I have just 
learned the about this roguery 
of your father’s, and I am taking this 
money in order to set things right. I 
will figure out about how much is neces- 
sary in order to make suitable restitu- 
tion and send the estimated amount to 
each of the defrauded persons that I 
can locate. Anything that is over I 
sinking fund, 
in case I learn of any others suffering 
from your esteemed parent’s extortion- 
ate practices.” 

“But this isn’t justice!” the girl ex- 
claimed. “If any one’s been wronged 
why don’t they go to court ?” 

“Poor people can’t afford the law 
and its delays 


tacts 


shall retain as a sort of 


fists. “This is 
ror a. Fi 


should have 


The girl clench 
robbery. T 
phone 


-d her 

can’t st 

for the police. I 

done so in the first place, but I thought 
8D ps 


stand 
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you looked like a gentleman, and that 
you might be doing this through neces- 
sity instead of malice.” 

“It’s all right,” said Payne reassur- 
ingly. “I’ve put the phone out of com- 
mission. Don’t run away or try to 
give an alarm, because I’d hate to use 
even the mildest form of violence to- 
ward such a nice young lady as your- 
self.” 

Miss Snedley stamped her foot with 
helpless rage. Payne began arranging 
the bonds into stacks and pushing them 
into his inner coat pocket. When he 
had finished he arose and confronted 
his unwilling hostess. 

“This, my dear young lady,” he 
said, a kindly smile playing about the 
corners of his mouth, “is no ordinary 
burglary, as I have already explained 
to you. It now becomes my painful 
duty to insure the carrying out of an 
act of justice by binding you in that 
big comfortable chair and gagging your 
mouth so that you will be unable to give 
an alarm. I assure you that I will use 
the utmost care and gentleness in per 
forming this act of self-preservation; | 
will be as considerate of you as though 
you were my own daughter.” 

Marie Snedley’s face went pale, and 
she stepped back a pace. Payne’s eyes 
assumed a menacing glitter, and his 
thin mouth drew into a firm, straight 
line. It was a danger signal that the 
girl could not afford to ignore. 

“You cur!” she cried. “You low 
cur! I knew you were a thief, but 
I thought you had some of the instincts 
of a gentleman. Here I am, alone and 
at your mercy. Isn’t it enough that 
you should rob the place without in- 
flicting insult to a helpless woman? 
Oh, if I were only a man——” 

-ayne bowed’ courteously. 
you my word of honor that I will treat 
you most considerately. I must guard 
my own safety. I will telephone the 
police in half an hour to come and re- 


lease you.” 


“T give 
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The girl 
“All right, then. 
the matter.” 

She sat in the chair Payne had indi- 
cated and permitted him to put an im- 
provised gag in her mouth and to tie 
her wrists and ankles. 

“T assure you I’m sorry to have to do 
this,” he suavely. “I’m going 
and you'll be released in a short 


Good night.” 


shrugged her shoulders. 
I have no choice in 


said 
now, 
while. 
He turned away from_ his captive 
and faced the portiére-covered entry 
between the library and the outer hall. 
As he did so his gaze fell on an object 
that sent a thrill of terror through him. 
This was followed by a feeling of re- 
lief, as recognition of the object 
dawned in his mind. 
“T can square 
Elson Payne’s ‘especially if 
he’s overheard what I’ve been saying.” 
For the thing which had given rise 
to Mr. Payne’s alarm, as it protruded 
in the tom of 
the portiére and floor, was the fore 
part of a large, square-toed shoe, size 
imber eleven, and it bore a decided 
resemblance in general outline and con- 
tour to the pedal extremity of Officer 


all right,’’ was 


space between the bot 


‘olan. 
vs 

When the worthy Nolan saw that 
his favorite nickel had fallen tails, he 
pocketed the coin, and then, with true 
Hibernian consistency, remarked: 

‘Tall Well, I guess I'll just 
have a look in there annyhow.” 

Forthwith he 
proceeding to the house, was not long 
in discovering Mr. Elson Payne’s 
method of ingress. He had arrived at 
he library in time te about 
half of the conversation between the 
magnanimous burglar and the 
lady of the family. 
from the 


huh ? 
climbed the fence and, 
t overhear 
young 
Seeing expression on 


Payne’s face that was dis- 
covered, he pushed aside the portiére 


his presence 
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and stepped into the room with drawn 
revolver. 

“Huh!” he snorted. “So it’s you, me 
foine gintleman  laddy-buck, _ that’s 
scarin’ the loife out of the young la-ady 
and robbin’ the house!” ‘ 

“Oh, ah; good evening, officer!” said 
Payne blandly. “As you may have 
heard me explaining to Miss Snedley, 
I am relieving her father of a little of 
his superfluous wealth in order to dis- 
tribute it among the poor people who 
have suffered from his profiteering in 
rentals.” ; 

Again Patrolman Nolan gave his fa 
miliar snort. “Aw, come off. Hold 
"em out nice, x *t pull that 
stuff on me!” 


Something 


now. Ye ca-an 


hard and threatening in 

eye, a certain 
twitch c cles of his powerful 
aw, and the unquestionable efficiency 
f the service revolver in his right hand, 


the glint of 
. 
warned Payne that it was advisable to 

“held ’em out,” 
er deftly 


mit. He therefore 
Nolan ordered, and the | 
+14 b4 = 1 on 
tne nippers so tnat his own 


wrists be- 


the prisoner’s right 


inseparably united. 


1's next move was to 
While she was straightening her ruf- 
fled plumage Payne 
dentially to Policeman Nolan. 
“Listen, officer. I’ve got about sev- 

thousand of the old _profiteer’s 
and I mean to square 
rent increases 


I do. You 


W hispe red conf 


erty Bonds, 

that business of the 

hi Honest 

Nolan interrupted 

A policeman’s duty is one 

and his personal feelin’s is some- 
See ’” 

twentieth- 


d his 


would-be 

y rival of Robin Hood an 
merry men, groaned in misery. 

“You bulls 

at all!” he lamented, as 


him away. 


sense ¢ f humort 


Nolan towed 


Nave no 
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SYNOPSIS OF 
Wit skull crushed in, the body of Gilbert 


one morning beside a pond on his recently purchased estate near Sunnymead, 
Odell, a New York deteetive on 
the scene, learn that Curry, Latimer’s chauffeur, 
before, and that an unknown man had intercepted 
a brown stain upon it, and in the pond Odell finds the 
Upon opening it he discovers that it has been ransacked. 

servants are divided in their allegiance to their 


Sergeant Barry 


anchor in a rowboat beside the pond ha 
bag Latimer had carried with ‘him. 

It soon | 
employers. Maggie Ruggles, Mrs, 
the cook, did not like Mr. Latimer, 
say of their master. 

Suspicion is directed toward Mrs, 
the previous night, when Doris 
to get any response from his 
declares M1 Latimer was 
of the crime he finds a bit of bi 


Mrs. 


Agnew, 
mistress, 


} 


A stranger with a bad cough, who had spoken to Mr. Latimer at the 


sick leave, and Constable 
had driven him to the railroad station the night 


comes evident that the Latimers’ 
Latimer’s personal maid, Henry Eaves, the 
while Curry and Alfred Bangs, the butler, hav 
Latimer by 
Latimer's 
he had knocked repeatedly at her door. 
asleep, but Odell believes she was not in the house, for near the scene 
own fur which matches that of Mrs. 


although 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Latimer, an airplane manufacturer, is found early 


Sheriff Pettingill. 
Price, who hurry to 


the automobile, shouting at its occupants. An 
I 


gardener, and Virgie, 
only good to 


the assertion of Bangs that at about nine o'clock 


unablk 
Maggie 


friend, had telephoned, he was 


torn coat. 
railroad station and 


Latimer'’s 


who later disappeared; Sun Hsu, a Chinese inventor, who believes Latimer stole the idea for an 


airplan 


which Odell picks up on the estate, is declared 


device from him: and Chris Vorn, a neighboring farmer, 


are also suspects. <A red mitten, 


Vorn’s daughter to be his. The farmer denies 


possession of it, and learning that it may have value as evidence, skillfully obtains it and substi 


tutes another for i 
CHAPTER IX. 
fWO SHADOWS. 


JHE ride back to the sheriff’s 
home was a comparatively 
silent one, for Barry Odell 

‘had laughingly declined to 

explain yet where and how he had come 

ito possession of the red mitten, and 
older man seemed enveloped in 
of grim self-confidence, which 


maintained throughout 





upper 
meal was finished, how- 
ever, the latter suggested to the 
dete tive 


When the 


s 


arn how his 


that they go over 


ince no 
Odell 
village 


as progressing, 
trom him, 
rhe 


Practitioner’s shrewd analysis of Mrs. 


come 
vith alacrity. 


Latimer’s mental reaction following the 
discovery of the tragedy had made him 
curious as to the stand the official would 
take at the inquest. 

They found Doctor Hale in the small 
room back of his combined office and 
“parlor,” which served as a laboratory, 
pacing the floor deep in_ thought. 
When his elderly maiden sister showed 
them in he greeted them with an ab- 
stracted nod and spoke as though con 
tinuing a conversation which had been 
uninterrupted between them. 

“Tf the object were heavy enough a 
would have done the trick, 
would have had to 


light blow 
but of course 1t 
be pretty hefty.” 

“What on earth are you getting at, 
doc?” The sheriff seated himself 
and, putting his hat on the floor beside 
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him, reached in his pocket for a cigar. 
“What trick? Caved Latimer’s skull 
in, you mean?” 

Odell’s quick eyes, darting around 
the room, had lighted upon the anchor 
lying on a plain deal table in the corner. 
He nodded in comprehension. 

“That occurred to me, too,” he ob- 
served. “The sharp point of that fluke 
would have gone in like a harpoon.” 

“Exactly.” The genial elderly face 
of the doctor beamed upon him, and 
then the latter turned to the sheriff. 
“That was dried blood all right on the 
anchor, John; human blood, at that, 
and yet I am not satisfied that it was 
the weapon with which the murder \ 
ommitted. The showed 
Latimer had been dealt a blow 
might have been heavy or compara 

vely light, the stre: behind it 
depending upon the weight of the in- 
trument used. flu k ce of that 
anchor is so sharp that if it had been 


t 
rought down with all the strength of 


autopsy 


an angry or 


escaiaas man it would 
le to have split Latimer’s 
? 


ve been liat 
head clean in tw 

“But you 

sheriff. 

‘That it must have 
blow with a 
Doctor Hale interrupted. 
did, but I'd only had a chance for a 
uperficial examination then. The 
frontal and left temporal were cracked 
like an eggshell, but the wound was 
crushing than penetrating. A 
hild could have done it with a sledge 
hammer, provided any child could have 
had the strength to lift such a thing. 
Do you see?” 

‘Then what was he 
vasn’t the anchor, did 
blood get on the anchor?” the sheriff 
demanded. ‘‘What’s become of the 
weapon?” 

“*Who killed cock 
torted the coroner 
“Not that anybody 


said yourself——” began 
taken a powerful 
sharp-edged instrument?” 


“T know I 


more 


killed with, if 1 


and how 


robin ?’ re- 
good-naturedly. 
» be claiming 


seems ti 
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the honor of the achievement in this 
case, but we’ve got more questions to 
answer than that before we get at the 
truth. I’ve set ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning at the Latimer house for the 
inquest, and sent the body back this 
afterncon. Have you boys stirred up 
sa 2g ” 

“You got the bag and the fur coat 
witl the piece torn from it, that I sent 
over to you by the constable?” Pettin- 
gill asked. 

The coroner nodded gravely 

“Yes, John. I’ve had a talk with 
Bangs, the butler, too, and those visi- 
tors who arrived this afternoon—the 
lawyer and that brother and_ sister 
named Agnew. I don’t know yet what 
teps you’ve taken in the matter, but 
nobody’ll leave the Latimer place to 


night ; i've seen to that. You didn't 


you 


rom Hi Claggett at the sta 


ion, did you?" 


sheriff and Doctor Hale 
pone Odell allowed his at- 
about the room. It 

as a heunely place. There 
eared to be an odd sort of methodi- 
arrangement even in its seeming 
isorder, which shed an_ illuminating 
light on the character of 
every inch of wall space within 
covered with shelves filled 

with vials and retorts, and upon a long 
beside the sink antiquated pare 
phernalia - an earlier medical school 
hobnobbed with some of the latest in 
ventions and surgical appliances which 
detective’s kno wledge had been 
in the hospitals 
this country 
is round 


om} ny 
tention 
urious, 


its occu- 


table 


to tne 
ntrodu ced only rec ently 
of the city. Evidently 
loctor in the simple, monoton¢ 
is da f prac tice had not permitted 
ut, so far as his limited 
he had kept abreast 
least. 
which Mrs. Lat 
mer had worn that morning was spread 
carefully across a chair in the cornet, 
and the bag that he himself had fished 


lf to coak | 
availed, 
profession at 

Th moleskin coat 
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from the brook was open on the floor 
beside the deal table on which its for- 
mer contents, together with the anchor, 
had been placed. Odell’s gaze caught 
also the glint of gold and platinum 
trinkets and a little heap of coins, and 
he was on the point of rising and stroll- 
ing over to examine them more closely 
when a remark of the sheriff’s arrested 
him. 

“But the man with the cough, 
was talking to Latimer at the station, 
wasn’t seen after the eight-fifty went 
through to the city. Strangers can’t get 

part of the country much 

remarked, especially in 

winter, I should think it was pretty 
certain he beat it away on that train.” 

“Nobody saw him come, yet he was 
and as far as I have been able 
id out nobody Latimer be- 
home 


who 


there, 
to fit 

‘ j 
tween the statio 


grounds, but he didn’t fly to the pond 


saw 
n and his own 


in one 
retorted 


f 


of his airplanes,” the coroner 
il “T’ve got a re- 
the eight- 
on 


with a smile. 
rom the conductor of 
it; he says nobody got 
According to the 
the only person to 
afl yesterday whom 


here. 
arrive 
‘ad at 
know was a fellow in an 
an old felt hat, 
four o’clock from the junction 
rted due west, up 
anybody, as though 
he was bound for. 
as well as I do that Marsh 


away from the vil 


‘ 


vho swung 


Marsh Road, 
a word to 
where 
‘ads directly 
1 in the direction of the Latimer 
of 
hat 


‘scription 

. xcept the 

-* Odell inter- 

was middle-aged but 
the station master 
a workingman of some 


Hale replied. “You 
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“No.” Odell shook his head, but the 
light of awakened interest which had 
come into his eyes did not dim. ‘Have 
you a map showing the roads in the 
immediate vicinity of Sunnymead ?” 

“It’s somewhere among these old 
booklets.” The coroner began rum- 
maging in a drawer of the battered 
desk by the window. “Here it is—auto- 
mobile road map of North Shore 
County. I guess that’ll show you what 
you want. It’s the man who talked to 
Latimer at the station that I'd like to 
get. If you remember, Hi Claggett 
said he wore an overcoat and a derby, 
like any city man; that seems to let 
the workman out. I’ve sent everywhere 
up and down the line inquiring for hirn, 
but I’m afraid that matter will have to 
wait till the inquest is We can't 
expect any definite verdict with only 
that evidence over there to go on.” 

He gestured toward the deal table in 
the corner. Odell drew the red mitten 

lowly from his pocket. 

“Not being officially connected with 
the investigation, I thought it would be 
fair game to keep this to myself until | 
had satisfied my own doubts concern- 
ing it,” he remarked as he handed it 
over for inspection. “However, I[’ll tell 
you about it on condition that you will 
give me until half an hour before the 
1e matter unhin 
hen, doctor, and 


the Jury Box 


over, 


inquest to look into tl 
dered; I’ll meet you t 


put you in possession of whatever fur 
t 


her facts I may have been able to di 
cover in the meantime.” 

He told of what had happened from 
the finding of the mitten to his inter- 
i with the taciturn Vorn. The cor 
oner and sheriff listened with keen 
terest. When he had finished the 


observ ed ° 


view 
in- 
latter 


has been 
for a long time, but I don’t think 
There could be only one r¢ 


“Chris grouchy and queer 


he’ 
crazy. ason 
for his exchanging the mittens like that ; 
there must have been something on the 
first one that you didn’t notice.” 
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“Blood, maybe,” the coroner said, 
and then shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“Vorn’s an ignorant fellow and surly, 
but I don’t believe he’s dangerous. I'd 
like a look at that other mitten, but 
I suppose it was in the stove before 
you got back to the Latimer place. If 
he passed through the south pasture in 
the afternoon he is probably afraid to 
admit it for fear he'll be dragged into 
this in some way. I wish you would 
find out all you can about it, sergeant.” 

“T'll do my best,” the young man re- 
plied as he slipped the road map into 
his pocket. He was on the point once 
more of rising when the sheriff asked: 

“Going to put Mrs. Latimer on the 
stand to-morrow, doc?” 

“Of course, if she is well enough to 
testify.” Doctor Hale stared. “I 
mean to find out how that piece of fur 
came to be hanging on a branch in that 
clump of holly trees.” 

“We-ell’—the sheriff smiled slowly, 
and the look of grim significance which 
Odell had observed earlier returned to 
his lean countenance—“if you can kind 
of get around to it, find out how well 
she knows these Agnews and what she 
thinks of them, particularly the brother, 
Starr Agnew.” 

“What’s that?” 
back in his chair. 

“T don’t take much stock in a man 
on a station platform who can’t be 
found after a certain train has pulled 
out, but I do in a torn piece of fur 
practically on the scene of the murder, 
especially when we have the garment it 
belonged to, and the word of a witness 
that he knocked for nearly ten minutes 
on a locked door without getting any 
response from inside. You said that a 
child could have struck that blow which 
killed Latimer, if it could have lifted 
anything heavy enough to do the trick. 
There’s the anchor, which, you admit, 
has human blood on it. <A_ child 
mightn’t have lifted it to the height of 


The 


coroner Sat 
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Latimer’s head but a woman could, and 
she might have put just enough 
strength in the blow to crush his fore. 
head.” 

“Hold on there, John!” the coroner 
exclaimed, and his genial face had be- 
come very grave. “I know what you're 
driving at, of course, but it’s a pretty 
nasty job to accuse a delicate, sensitive 
woman 

“Oh, Lord!” Pettingill cried impa- 
tiently. ‘“That’s the sentimental tom- 
foolery that has made women think 
they can do anything and get away with 
making eyes at the jury! I’m 
talking facts!” 

“So am I,” the coroner returned 
equably. “I haven’t been a doctor for 
thirty years for nothing, John, and I 
know what neurotic, hysterical women 
are capable of, but where’s the motive? 
Granted that Latimer was from all ac- 
counts a good deal of a brute and she 
wasn’t overhappy, there isn’t any rea- 
son for her to have taken his life. She 
‘ould have gone back with her two old 
servants to where she came from and, 
if he pestered her, got a legal separa- 
tion. 


“Sepz 


it hv 
it Dy 


don’t mean freedom.” 
The sheriff chewed vigorously on his 
unlighted cigar. “You were with me, 
parry, when I talked to her this morn- 
ing. Did she give me a direct answer 
when I put it to her straight if she 
knew of any one who might want him 
out of the way? She looked me in 
the eye and asked me who could wish 
it! I think I’m getting to the answer 

Whoever killed Latimer, 
man or woman, is going to pay for it 
<o long as I’m sheriff of this county! 
There isn’t going to be any mawkish- 
ness about this case, nor any fool made 
of me! Suppose she wanted her free- 
dom for a fresh start that she’d maybe 
passed up before or didn’t realize until 
it was too late? I guess we’ve found 
out enough about Latimer’s character 


rat 
iration 


to it now. 
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to know that he wouldn’t give up any- 
thing that belonged to him without a 
fight, and he’d put up a good one! 
This afternoon, when you had gone 
down to the pond, [I had another talk 
with Starr Agnew. From one thing 
and another I gathered that he’s in love 
with Mrs. Latimer and always was. 
He said in your hearing, Barry, that 
Latimer’s death was ‘shocking,’ but he 
didn’t then or later make the slightest 
pretense at regret over it. Do you re- 
member the very first question he asked 
us after the lawyer had left him alone 
with us?” 

Odell nodded. 

“He asked how Mrs. Latimer was.” 

“Exactly. Nothing about the mur- 
der, nor how it happened, nor any- 
thing. His first thought was of her! 
I guess he didn’t know what I was 
driving at when I talked with him later. 
Anyway, he gave himself dead away. 
Latimer’s dead and she’s free; that one 
fact was too big in his eyes for him 
to begin to bother with details yet. 
He’s taken it for granted that the edu- 
cated Chinaman or some other of Lati- 
mer’s enemies killed him. Now, if we 
can sound her and find out whether she 
cares for him or not——” 

“And how she knew that Latimer 
was going to turn back from the station 
last night, and why she went out in 
the cold and waited for him by the 
pond when she had plenty of time and 
opportunity to kill him comfortably in 
had wanted to, and 
trump up some burglar story!” the cor- 
“You might as well 
ure that Agnew was the man at the 
last night, and followed him 
> and knocked him on the head!” 
I know it.” The sheriff smiled 


the house if she 


oner interrupted. 





Station 


again. “The motive would have been 
the same. That idea occurred to me, 
too, with such force that I’ve sent a 
wire to the city to have Mr. Starr 


Agnew’s movements last night looked 
up pretty thoroughly. The only thing 


the Jury Box 
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Hi Claggett noticed about the fellow at 
the station last night, besides his hat 
and coat, was that he had a nasty kind 
of cough; so has Agnew.” 

“So has every second person you 
meet, in such weather as this,” the cor- 
oner remarked. “I could have made 
my everlasting fortune this winter if 
I'd been a quack! I talked with Ag- 
new, too, remember, and, as you say, 
he doesn’t make any pretense of grief 
over Latimer’s death; but neither has 
anybody «else. Agnew’s  straightfor- 
ward and clean-cut; if he’d had mur- 
der on his soul he wouldn’t have talked 
to you with such unguarded frankness, 
John. That’s your answer. If he 
turns out to have been the man at the 
station I’ll listen to your theory, but 
just now I think he’s out of it, even 
if he does care for Mrs, Latimer, as 
you believe.” 

“And Mrs. Latimer?’ the sheriff 
asked. ‘“You’d know if she was used 
to taking drugs, wouldn’t you? If she 
wasn’t, why couldn’t that butler make 
her hear when he pounded on her door: 
And, too, can you get away from that 
piece of fur torn from her coat?” 

“No; and I’m not going to get away 
from the last person Latimer was seen 
with alive, either!” retorted Doctor 
Hale. ‘This isn’t the first 
and I have looked at a case from dif- 
ferent angles, John. Sometimes you 
were right and sometimes I was, and 
sometimes we were both barking up 
wrong trees, but if this wasn’t an 
official matter I’d lay you a nice little 
wager on it!” 

The sheriff rose and Odell 


time you 


followed 
suit. 

“All right,” the former said. “We'll 
be at the inquest to-morrow and see 
what that brings out, but take a little 
tip from me, doc; watch Mrs. Lati 
mer’s face when you spring that torn 
coat on her. ’Night!” 

As they trudged back toward the 
sherifi’s home Odell asked: 
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“Has Vorn got any relatives? His 
little girl told me that she and her 
father lived alone mostly.” 

‘Mostly ? ” Pettingill echoed. 
“There ain't a soul on earth belonging 
to him besides that kid, that I know 
of, and you saw yourself how cordial 
he'd be likely to be to company. There 
hasn’t been anybody else around his 
place that I’ve heard of since his wife 
ran away about five years ago, and I 
heard that she’d died out West, some- 
where. Here! Where’re yo@@oing?” 

For Odell had paused at the cross- 
street which led away from the direc- 
tion of the sheriff’s house toward the 
railroad tracks. 

“I won't be in just yet, if you don’t 
mind.” He smiled. ‘You told me to 
take a hand in this case in my own 
way, you know. Don’t let Mrs. Pet- 
tingill worry, or leave the door on the 
latch, for I may not be in all night. 
A thaw’s set in, anyway, so I won't 
freeze to death. I want to satisfy my- 
self about something.” 

“You and Doc Hale!” The sheriff 
chuckled. “Still hanging on to the idea 
of that red mitten, are you? Well, 
look out if you go prowling around the 
Latimer place that some of the 
deputies doesn’t take a pot shot at you 
in the dark. I'll bet doc’s got the 
grounds policed, and I know I sent a 
few of the boys out there myself 
sundown to keep an eye on things. 
you don’t by breakfast 
I'll come and look for you; can't 


one 


show ut 
you city detectives around these 
perate parts by yourselves.” 

With a wave of his hand he turned 
up the street toward his own home. 

Odell continued on alone. The thaw 
of which he had spoken was apparent 
not only in the mildness of the air but 
in the melting of the hard crust which 
had covered the snow. Trees and the 
eaves of the already darkened houses 
dripped in an incessant, multitudinous 
tinkle, and now and then there came 
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the soft rushing impact of a miniature 
snowslide from some slanting roof, 

The inhabitants of Sunnymead had 
evidently talked themselves out for the 
time being on the subject of the murder 
and had retired, for no light shone 
before any door on Main Street except 
the infrequent street lamps, until he 
came to the drug store. 

Here a brilliant ray cut across the 
sidewalk. Through the show window 
Odell could see a sleepy-eyed clerk 
engaged in shutting up shop. He 
paused and, drawing from his pocket 
the road map which the coroner had 
given him, he scanned it hastily. 

Having located the county seat it was 
a simple matter to trace Marsh 
winding westward from the 
An ejaculation escaped him as he saw 
that it skirted the village and crossed 
a minor road which ran due east to the 
south of the road upon which the 
mer place was situated and almost par- 
allel with it. That second, narrower 
road must pass the front of Vorn’s 

uck farm and other small dwelling 

aces, and it was to avoid that long 

in all probability, that the short 

‘ough the then Hopewell prop- 

1ad first came into use. 

light within the drug st 

extinguished suddenly, but Odell had 

learned all that he desired and, folding 

the map, he returned it to his pocket 

and struck out once more, pa 

deserted i and along 
Road. 

He soon learned how that thorough- 
fare had come by its name, for after 
passing the closely huddled frame cot- 
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tages of this evidently poorer « 
section of the village he found himself 
in a region of scattered homesteads 
vhich rose on either hand from dank, 
frozen swamp lands. The outlines of 
the houses were plainly visible against 
the lesser darkness of the sky. When 
Odell had trudged for the better part 
of two miles, as accurately as he could 
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judge, upon the narrower turnpike into 
_which he had turned from Marsh 
Road, he began to scrutinize each 
dwelling on his left as he neared it, try- 
ing to recall the general contour of the 
ramshackle Vorn cottage as he had seen 
it from the rear in the afternoon. 

He need have had no fear of missing 
it even in the darkness, for as he at 
length approached the low, sagging- 
roofed house with its huddled sheds on 
the edge of the marsh, the subdued, 
sleepy quacking and stir of innumer- 
able ducks reached his ears. 

No light had been visible from any 
of the farmhouses which he had passed 
for the last half an hour or more, but 
from between the broken shutters of a 
tiny side window of the Vorn dwelling 
a faint, flickering ray stole across the 
darkness. Odell left the road and crept 
toward it. There were no trees in the 
bare side yard, but irregular clumps of 
ragged bushes screened his approach 
from any possibly watchful eye, and his 
footsteps made no sound on the soft- 
ening snow. 

The sill of the 
foot above hi 


window was about a 
is head as he stood be- 
neath it. An old wooden tub lay near, 
and, overturning it, Odell stepped up 
on it and put his eye to the rift in 
the shutter. The glass pane of the win- 
dow had long since been broken but a 
cheap shade of light paper had been 
drawn carefully down over the open- 
ing. All that met his gaze was a blank 
expanse of dim light which flared fit- 
ring candle. 
v, muttering rumble 
yondered for an 
ould be talking to 
at once there came 
room, the light flut- 
shadows appeared 
against the blind—the shapes of two 
tall, stoop-shouldered, shambling fig- 
ures, strangely alike, which faced each 
other against the flickering 
gleam 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN CUSTODY. 


At half past seven the next morning, 
as Mrs. Pettingill was bustling 
about her kitchen, the back door opened 
and a disreputable-looking figure en- 
tered. Hatless, with a glowing bruise 
on one cheek bone and covered fron 
ad to foot with black, slimy mud, 
Sergeant Barry Odell grinned cheer- 
fully, if apologetically, at his hostess. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Awfully 
sorry to make a mess of your kitchen, 
but you see I got here in time for 
breakfast!” 

“Land alive!” ejaculated Mrs. Pet- 
tingill. “Step right through the entry 
and up the back stairs to your room; 
you won't hurt anything a mite. What 
in the world happened to you, Mr. 
Odell ?” 

“Barry!” The sheriff’s hearty voice 
sounded from the doorway leading into 
the dining room, and he strode hastily 
forward, ‘What have you been doing? 
They just telephoned over from the jail 


ir own opinions so 
carefully yourself yesterday after- 
noon, John, that I held out on you about 
the red and sprang it on the 
coroner instead. He thought so little 
of its possible connection with the case 
hat you'll have the pleasure now of 
telling him you have in custody the man 
who arrived on the four o’clock train 
the afternoon of the murder—and if 
I am not mistaken you_have found also 
the man who wielded the anchor.” 


“What!” Pettingill exclaimed. ‘You 
don’t 


mitten 


mean the end of the case?” 
“No.” Odell shook his head. ‘‘The 
beginning of it, I think. Come upstairs 
vith me while-I change and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

By nine o'clock, although the thaw 
had rendered the roads almost impass- 
able, every route which led in the di- 
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rection of the Latimer place was 
clogged with rattling motors and strain- 
ing teams. In spite of the most stren- 
uous efforts of the deputies vehicles of 
all descriptions were parked in a solid 
mass about the house. 

With difficulty a path was forced up 
the driveway for the sheriff’s small car. 
Leaving it beside that of the coroner 
at the porch steps, Pettingill and Odell 
were admitted to the house by the con- 
stable who had been standing guard 
at the front door. 

“Doc Hale’s waiting for you in the 
library,” the latter announced. “I 
never saw such a crowd! The whole 
county’s here a’ready, and more 
a-coming! The inquest is going to be 
held in the parlor with the dining-room 
doors thrown open into it so that it’s 
almost as big as a hall—but.it’s packed 
now!” 

“Has the Latimer lawyer returned 
this morning?” the sheriff asked. 

“Both of them, senior and junior,” 
replied Wex Price. “That young lady 
visitor that came yesterday, Miss Ag- 
new, stayed overnight, and she’s with 
Mrs. Latimer now, I guess. Her 
brother went back to the city with Mr. 
Crewe on the six o'clock train last eve- 
ning and came out with him and the 
older lawyer an hour ago. I guess 
maybe you'll find them with the coroner 
in the library now.” 

But they found Doctor Hale alone, 
pacing up and down before the hearth 

customary abstraction. He 
as they entered and closed the 


in his 
halted 
door carefully behind them. 

“\Vhat the dickens did you two mean 
by that phone message this morning?” 
he demanded. “Who's this fellow 
you've got in jail, and what have Chris 
Vorn and his red mitten to do with the 
case, after all?” 

“That’s for you to find out, doc!” 
The sheriff chuckled. “You are run- 
ning the show to-day. About the man 
in jail—he’s Chris Vorn’s brother, 
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Conrad. It just happens that he works 
in Latimer’s New Jersey factory, 
We've got that out of him, or rather 
Barry Odell has; I’m not taking any 
credit for it. Conrad Vorn is the man 
who got off the four o’clock train on 
the afternoon before the murder.” 

“Is he? Great work, sergeant!” 
The coroner held out his hand to Odell. 
“You must have been busy since last 
night, and I see you've got a nasty 
bruise there for your pains. I’ll fix you 
up, if you like, after the inquest. This 
puts a different look on things, doesn’t 
it? So Vorn’s brother worked for 
Latimer, eh? I wonder how he fits into 
the puzzle we've got before us.” 

“You remember, doctor, that the 
sheriff told you of conversation 
with Mr. Crewe, the junior member of 
the law firm which acted for Mr. Lati- 
mer ?”’ Odell asked, and at the coroner’s 
nod he went on: “Mr. Crewe was very 
anxious to know if among the effects 
found on the body or in the bag there 
was a certain document. He described 
its outward appearance to us but pro- 
fessed to know nothing of its contents, 
except that Latimer had had it with him 
when he stopped at the firm’s offices on 
the way to the train last Tuesday after- 
noon, and had told him in a general 
sort of way that it was of great im- 
portance in connection with some work 
then in progress in his factories.” 

“J remember,’ Doctor Hale re 
marked. 

“You know that according to Mr. 
Crewe this document was not to be 
found yesterday in the house, and when 
the and [| fished the bag up 
from the brook its contents bore every 
appearance of having been pretty 
thoroughly ransacked,” Odell 
ued, drawing from his pocket a thick 
wad of crumpled sheets of paper bound 
in a pale blue cover, which bore marks 
handling. “The 
that Mr. 


our 


sheriff 


contin- 


of obviously rough 
constable told us just nov 


‘Crewe arrived an hour ago.” 
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“Yes,” The coroner stared. “Do 
you mean to say that is the missing 
document ?” 

“T would like Mr. Crewe’s opinion on 
that point, with your approval, doc- 
tor,” responded Odell. “I wrested this 
from Conrad Vorn’s possession last 
night.” 

“Then it was he who searched the 
bag and dropped it into the brook!” the 
coroner exclaimed. “If he did 
that——” 

“Perhaps, if he wore his brother’s 
mittens.” Odell = smiled. ‘Much 
against his inclination, Chris Vorn has 
been brought over from his duck farm 
nder guard of a deputy in the 
garage, waiting his turn to appear be- 
lure you at the inquest. A suggestion 
from me is out of order, I know, doc- 
if he were pressed I think he 
might be able to divulge something in- 
teresting about last Tuesday evening.” 

“Give me a lead,” the coroner urged. 
hat you yourself discovered 
ast night, so that I won't go at this 
hing blindly. It is your theory that 
one or both of these brothers committed 
the murder r” 

Odell shook his head smilingly. 
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Marsh Road with 
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found that it crossed a 

that I thought might 

it past Vorn’s place. It did. 

utside a window there until 

shadows against the blind. 

gh ould not see into the room 

it I could hear, for the glass pane 
had been broken. I felt that what 1 
listened to interference.” 
j connect the 
taken that road from 
on on the afternoon before the 
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word struck me as odd in view of the 
fact that nobody had heard of any one 
else being even permitted around the 
place by Vorn since his wife’s—er— 
departure,’ Odell explained. “| 
thought that there something 
strange and furtive about his manner 
and that of the child when I first talked 
to them. She at least could have 
known nothing about the significance of 
my finding of the mitten, of course. I 
wondered then if there could be some- 
thing or some one in that house they 
were trying to conceal, and when you 
mentioned the man who arrived on the 
afternoon train I took a mental flyer on 
a possible connection. That is why I 
went on that little walk.” 

“A lucky flyer, sergeant!’ The cor- 
oner laughed and then his face grew 
grave. “But what did you hear when 
you listened at the window!” 

“The stranger wanted to go away but 
Chris afraid to have him seen 
leaving the place; presumably my visit 
in the afternoon had -frightened him 
The other laughed at him for his fears 
and insisted upon making his get-away 
while the coast was clear, saying that 
every hour he stayed increased what- 
ever danger there might be and that 
it was useless to remain longer since 
he had got what he came for; that there 
was a big thing in it for both of them.” 

“So that’s it, eh? Blackmail?” 
glanced = questioningly 
from the younger man to the sheriff, 
who had thrown himself into a chair 
and was chewing vigorously on one of 
unlighted cigars. The 
head, and Odell re 


was 


Was 


Docto1 Hale 


his habitually 
latter shook his 
plied: 

“Of a sort, perhaps, but not what I 
think you imagine, doctor. Chris de- 
murred, saying that it was one thing 
to take from a man what didn’t belongs 
to him, anyway, but that ‘murder’ wa 
quite another proposition, and that if 
the other man was caught leaving the 
place with what he had every one 
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would be asking if he, Chris, had killed 
Latimer. He threatened, if such a con- 
tingency arose, to tell everything, even 
though the other was his brother. His 
companion, whom he had called ‘Con- 
rad,’ grew angry at this and declared his 
immediate intention of going; Chris 
burst into a rage and the two men 
started to struggle, while the little girl 
ran downstairs from some upper room, 
crying. I thought it time, then, to make 
my presence known,” 

“Single-handed?” the coroner ex- 
postulated. “Why didn’t you run 
across to the short cut through this 
property? The deputies were patrolling 
the grounds and——” 

“It didn’t occur to me,” responded 
Odell simply. “Chris’ brother was the 
huskicr of the two and I was afraid 
he would break away and beat it. The 
shuiters on that window were rusty and 
rotten, so I just ripped them off and 
climbed through, taking the paper shade 
with me. The surprise of my abrupt 
entrance gave me a minute’s advantage. 
I told Conrad Vorn to hand over this 
blue-covered paper or come with me. 
As I spoke I grabbed up an electric 
torch which lay on the table, in antici- 
pation of their blowing out the candle. 
It was the light from that electric torch, 
I think, that the housemaid, Ruth 
Oliver, saw moving among the trees by 
the pond on the night of the murder. 

“As I expected, Chris made a dive 
for me while his brother sprang to the 
door, but I got there in time to catch 

Chris jumped for my ba€k, at 
same time yelling to the child to 

out the candle and get out, but 
she’s a spunky little kid; she took a 
the her 

He smiled and touched his 
“She landed one on me 
with a broom handle, but in the general 
scramble her father and uncle 
some of her well-meant but misdirected 
Chris turned, the 
drove her out of the 
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blow 
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hand in game 


account.” 


bruised cheek. 
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room with it, and swept the candle- 
stick to the floor. By that time I'd 
managed to throw his brother and stun 
him by means of a trick hold I learned 
years ago when I went in for ahtletics 
of a different sort. 

“Chris came at me then with a chair, 
but I got it away from him and let him 
have it. He went down like an ox. 
I hadn’t any time for gentle methods 
with him, you see, for I wanted that 
paper. When Chris came to, I'd lighted 
the candle again and tied both him and 
his brother up securely with some old 
clotheslines I’d cut down in the yard, 
and that paper you have there was in 
my pocket. See the pin holes in it? 
[ found it fastened with safeties up 
under Conrad’s waistcoat.” 

“You took a chance, sergeant, in 
tackling ‘them alone.” The coroner 
shook his head gravely, but Odell only 
laughed. 

“Not a very desperate one. Chris is 
a coward and his brother is slow and 
fifteen years older than I, at least. 
They are neither of them physical 
scrappers. The only damage I sus 
tained was the reopening of a recent 
slight wound in my shoulder, which 
I’m going to ask ‘you to dress for 
me it will 
do very nicely now.” 

““Shght? wound!” the sheriff ejacu- 
lated. “A gun in the hands of killer 
Jordan did it, doc; but Barry got the 
Killer!” 

“T haven’t my surgical case with me 
now but I’ll have a look at it.” i 
county, official was lost in the physiciai 
for the moment. [But Odell declined 

“It will be all right, thanks. When 
I had got those two birds trussed uy 
I didn’t take any chances on the little 
girl but marched upstairs and found 
her on the landing. She fought like a 
young wildcat. I locked her in the only 
room in which I discovered a key in the 
door, and then went gain and 
dragged Conrad out into the cold entr) 


when the inquest is over; 


down 
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to think things over while I tackled 
Chris. He’s not as stupid as he has 
been considered around here. I tried 
for the better part of an hour to pump 
him, but all I could get out of him was 
that he had gone into the village on 
Tuesday afternoon and returned be- 
fore supper, using the road both ways 
and not going near the short cut, and 
found that his brother had arrived to 
spend a few days with him; that the 
two had stayed at home all Tuesday 
evening talking over family matters; 
and he didn’t know anything about 
Latimer nor how that red mitten came 
to be where I picked it up. I showed 
him that document which I had taken 
from his brother and told him of the 
conversation that I had heard from out- 
side the window, but he turned sullen, 
pretended he knew nothing or did not 
understand. You must draw your own 
conclusions, doctor, but it is just pos- 
sible that he did not spend all of Tues- 
day evening at home. The sheriff has 
the electric torch here that I took from 
the table; as you can see, it has the 
initials ‘C. V.’ scratched on it, and 
might be the property of either brother, 
I am morally certain that one or both 
of them were on the spot near the pond 
sometime on Tuesday night.” 

The sheriff produced the torch and 
handed it to the coroner, who examined 
it carefully and then laid it on the man- 
tel. He had been too interested in the 
young detective’s account of the night’s 
events to give more than a glance at 
the document, but now he turned back 
its cover and as he did so an exclama- 
tion of astonishment escaped him. 

“But this can’t be the paper Crewe 
was after! I understood you to say 
that he described it as being typewrit- 
ten; these pages look more as if the 
letters on them had been printed with 
a very fine brush by hand. There are 

‘ besides !”’ 
hair ish and India 
smiled. “If you remem- 
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ber, Crewe claimed that he obtained 
merely a glimpse of it. Those crude 
drawings resemble mechanical plans of 
some sort, I think. Recalling Latimer’s 
own statement to Crewe that they were 
of importance in connection with some 
work now in progress in his factories, 
it is safe to infer that they are designs, 
in part at least, of the small ‘flivver’ 
planes upon which the manufacturer’s 
hopes were centered.” 

Doctor Hale stepped to the door and 
called the constable, who appeared with 
suspicious promptitude, 

“Wex, will you find Mr. Crewe and 
ask him to step here for a moment?’ 
When the door had closed again he 
added: ‘Whatever this document is, it 
seems to be an original. I wonder why 
Mr. Latimer didn’t have copi 
of it, if it is of such importancer” 

se lay be that he did not care 

it to any one else even for a time,” 
Odell responded. I Chri 


“Remember, 
Vorn said in my h 


vay.’ Suppose tho 
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from 
fair 
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ht tap at the door announced 
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1 stood gazing from one to another 
th an expectant air not un- 
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document which was missing from the 
effects of your late client. May I ask 
if you have discovered it?” 

“No, sir; I have not.” 

“Is this it?” 

Doctor Hale held out the blue-cov- 
ered sheaf of papers, and the other 
started forward. 

“Yes!” Mr. Crewe cried eagerly and 
held out his hand for it; then, as if 
realizing the precipitancy of his action, 
he drew back cautiously. ‘‘At least, it 
resembles closely the document which 
Mr. Latimer displayed in our office on 
Tuesday. You have examined it?” 

“Yes, and the same privilege will be 
extended to you after the inquest, 
which will be held shortly,” the cor- 
oner responded. “You obtained 
merely a glimpse of it in your office, | 
understand, and know nothing of the 
nature of its contents. Your statement 
that this resembles closely the document 
which you then saw is all that I desire 
from you at the present moment.” 

Mr. Crewe did not accept nor even 
resent the hint. 

“It resembles it merely as one con- 
ventionally bound document resembles 
another,” he demurred. “I may have 
been overhasty in my partial identifi- 
cation. I should prefer not to be 
placed on record in——” 

“You shall not be, Mr. Crewe.” The 
coroner folded the document and 
placed it on the mantel beside the torch. 
“T am ready now to proceed with the 
inquest.” 

There was nothing for the attorney 
to do but to withdraw, and Doctor 
Hale, together with the sheriff and 
Odell, repaired to the drawing-room, 
which together with the dining room, 
which opened from it, 
with the morbidly curious inhabitants 
of the neighborhood. 

Taking his place behind a table at a 
cleared space at one end of the room, 
the coroner opened proceedings by pick- 
ing a jury at random from among the 


were packed 
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villagers and farmers who formed the 
audience, and then, turning to Wex 
Price, who, with preternatural gravity 
wreathing his countenance, stood at one 
side, he ordered: 

“Call Jimmie Vail.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE INQUEST, 
ITTLE JIMMIE VAIL, having 
proved to the satisfaction of the 
coroner and the impatient jury that he 
realized the nature of an oath, was duly 
sworn and testified to the finding of the 
body. He was corroborated by his 
mother and Sam Jenks, the milkman, 
the latter attesting to its identification 
as that of Gilbert Latimer, and they 
were followed in turn by the gardener 
and chauffeur, the testimony of neither 
of whom brought out the slightest fresh 
detail. 

There was a little expectant. stir 
among the spectators when Mrs, Lati- 
mer was called. She entered from the 
hall clad in a straight black gown which 
emphasized her slenderness and _habtt- 
ual pallor. Her small head, with its 
bands of dull-gold hair, was held 
proudly erect, and her calm blue eyes 
fixed themselves upon the coroner as 
though she were unconscious of the 
presence of the others. 

He motioned toward the witness 
chair, the oath was administered, and 
in answer to his almost perfunctor) 
questioning she replied that she had 
retired immediately upon her husband's 
supposed departure for the city on 
Tuesday evening, had not been aware 
of the butler’s attempt to summon her 
to the telephone half an hour later, and 
had known nothing of the tragedy until 
Mrs. Vail’s appearance on the follow- 
ing morning. 

With unshaken composure 
scribed her own visit to the scene 
the tragedy and loss of consciousness 
there, and then turned toward the door 


she 
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as if in the expectation that her present 
ordeal were over. But Doctor Hale 
leaned forward suddenly. 

“One moment, Mrs. Latimer. Did 
you breakfast with your husband on 
Tuesday morning?” The perfunctory 
note was gone from his tones and in 
spite of the triviality of his question 
there was some quality in his manner 
which brought a tenseness of renewed 
interest to the spectators. 

“No. I—I had not been feeling well 
and had a cup of tea brought to my 
room.” Her eyes were fixed once more 
upon his. 

“At what time did you rise?” 

“I don’t know. About eleven, I 
think. Possibly my maid can tell you 
more accurately.” 

‘What did you do during the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Latimer?’ the coroner in- 
terrupted her. 

‘I attended to my household duties, 
gave orders for the day and wrote 
letters until lunch time.” There was 
a growing wonderment in her tones. 

“And after lunch?” 

a nap and read until it was 
nearly time for Mr. Latimer to return 
from the city; then I dressed for din- 
ner.” 

“You did not 
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roner spoke sternly, as though 
one with fencing. 
ttle gasp, like a prolonged sigh, 
ran around the crowded room while the 
woman in the witness chair turned a 
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shade more pale, but she held her head 
still proudly erect and her eyes did not 
waver as she replied: 

“IT cannot remember; certainly not 
since the last heavy snowstorm made 
walking difficult. Before that I fre- 
quently strolled about the grounds.” 

“Sheriff!” The turned 
Pettingill, who was seated just 
him. “You have the fur 

For answer the sheriff produced the 
moleskin coat with its torn side turned 
carefully inside, and while the crowd 
gaped Doctor Hale held the garment 
out to the witness but just beyond her 
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was Lefferts, the senior member of the 
law firm which had acted ior Latimer 
and now represented his widow. 

The young detective, being sworn, 
testified to the torn fragment of fur 
which he had found hanging on the 
holly branch, and before the staring 
eyes of the jury and the spectators it 
was fitted into the rent in the coat. The 
murmur which followed was rising to 
a hubbub when the coroner sternly de- 
manded silence and created a diversion 
by producing the bag and drawing from 
Odell the story of its recovery from the 
brook. 

The latter was followed on the stand 
by Bangs, who told of his fruitless 
efforts to summon his mistress to the 
telephone on the night of the murder; 
and the housemaid, Ruth Oliver, suc- 
ceeded him with her tale of the shout 
she had heard later down by the pond 
and the moving light among the trees. 

As each witness, except Odell, con- 
cluded his or her testimony the 
stable ushtred the person authorita- 
tively from the room and across the 
hall to the library, while each fresh 
witness was brought from somewhere 
in the rear of the house, so that it 
was obvious that no collusion or com- 
paring of notes would be possible. By 
the time that Mrs. Latimer’s maid, 
Maggie Ruggles, was called the audi 
ence was in a seething ferment of ex- 
citement, restrained from open expres 


1 


by the coroner’s stern ad- 


con- 


sion merely 
monitions. 

Maggie’s testimony 
pointingly devoid of 
stoutly corroborated that of her 
tress in every particular, readily ad- 
mitted the identification of the coat, 
it was habitually hung 
where one , might 
approp 


proved disap- 
sensation. It 


mis- 


and 
maintained that 
in the hall closet 
have temporarily 

The latter statement was ma oe e 
Odell, watching her shrewd face f 
the background, found won- 
dering if possibly that 


any 
ri 11 ted i 

red, 
rom 
himself 
had 


coat been 


missed while it was in the custody of 
the authorities and the explanation 
framed for the occasion. 

Some one, Mrs. Latimer or another, 
had worn the garment while near the 
scene of the murder within the past 
few days. Whatever other evidence 
turned up there was no blinking that 
fact, and Maggie’s loyalty was so 
patent that her testimony would be 
valueless save in the unconscious sig- 
nificance of her attempts to shicld her 
mistress. 

The baggage master, Hiram Claggett, 
in whose manner embarrassment strug- 
gled with self-importance, took 
place and told of Latimer’s arrive 
the station and conversation with the 
unknown man just before the coming 
of the eight-fifty train, and with the 
conclusion of his examination the coi 
oner adjourned the inquest for the noon 
The room gradually nptied 
the constable, 
the _ latter's 


hour. 
until the coroner himself, 
Sheriff Pettingill and 
friend, Odell, were the only occupants 
left. 

The jury 
themselves 
The coroner 
hopelessly. 

“T told you!” He 
sheriff. “They're mixed enough on t! 
testimony as it stands now, but what 
with the good lunch which 
stuffing them with at the present 
ment and after they hear Chris 
and his brother dodge the 
they’re bound to do, about the only fa 
the jury will settle on is that 
is dead—and that because they've 
the body!” 

“T don’t know,” the sheriff 
thoughtfully. “Next to the 
about the most uncertain thing 
of isa jury. [’ve known them t 
some surprises in my time, an 
you have, too; eh, Barry?” 

Odell nodded. 

“You're handing them a lot 


had been herded off | 
into the reception room 
gesticulated towart 


addre 5C 


Panos 
bang 
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ingly unrelated facts and uncorrobora- 
ted statements, which can’t be helped 
under the circumstances, and you can 
scarcely hope for any definite result.” 

“You say ‘seemingly’ unrelated?” 
Doctor Hale raised his eyebrows. 

The young detective shrugged his 
shoulders smilingly. “I haven’t been 
on the city police force a great many 
years, and | have made more than a 
few mistakes,” he observed. ‘But it 
has been my experience that, 
given the key to the situation, all the 
apparently irreconcilable facts help to 
strengthen and corroborate the coher- 
ent and flawless whole. I’m a by- 
stander, doctor, and what little I have 
done may be extraneous to the main 
question, but at least it will have served 
to clear up partially the underbrush and 


once 


leave the path more open to the truth.’ 

They lunched hastily, and after a 
the inquest was resumed, 
called being Chris- 
topher Vorn. He took his place with 
a lowering, sullen air which did not 
change as he muttered a guttural re- 
sponse to the oath administered to him 
and shot a malignant glance toward 
Odell, who had taken up 
his stand in the background among 
spectators, 


brief recess 
the first 


witness 


once more 


1 
the 


is,’ the coroner began uncere- 
ly, “you knew Mr. Latimer ?” 
I knew 
spoke to him once.” 


defiance in his tone. 


him by sight, and I 
There was surly 
was this? On what occa- 
his land 
harm v 


Vhen he ordered me off 


month 


\ 


No as J 


but he id that we who live 
I no longer go 
Always 

glad tha 
hrough 

- more t 
ime that is money for 


he must come 
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buy this place and say that we may 
not put foot upon it!” 

“Do you mean that you quarreled 
with him?” the coroner asked quickl 
but Chris gged his shoulders, 

“Why should [I quarrel? 
right; the land is his. I just tell him 
that I come no more where | am not 
wanted, and I keep my word. When I 
have need to go to the village, or my 
little girl, she goes by the school, it 
is the road we use; the neighbors, they 
can tell you that!” He squared his 
shoulders and gazed out the 
crowded room. “By myself I keep, 
asking favors of no man, but none can 
say that that time I have set 
foot on land that is not mine!” 

Despite the truculence of his tone 
there was an unconscious, clannish 
appeal in his words which struck a 
chord among the gaping 
Here and there a voice arose: “Chris 
is right! He ain’t used the short cut! 
[I seen him myself goin’ ’round by the 
road more’n once!” 

The coroner pounded sharply on the 
table before him. 

“Silence, or I'll have the 
cleared! Now, Chris, when 
last time you went to the village?” 


SLY, 
shrugged 
He is 


over 


since 


villagers. 


room 
was the 
“The day before yesterday, Tuesday. 
Feed for my ducks, I need, and flour 
and brown sugar and a new length of 
stove pipe. Plenty peoples, they see 
me; by the back road I go, both ways.’ 
in the afternoon?” 
Almost is it supper tims 


went 

“Late, yes. 
when I get home.” 

“What did you 
hands ?” 

The suspicion of a 
lighted the dull features for an instan 
and then they resumed their habitu 
stolidity. 


‘You 


wear on 


crafty smil 


My mittens, they 


day before, w 


“Nothing. 
1 1 4 + 
been lost since the day 
I go to gather wood along the sho 
By the rocks I leave them and forg 


and it must be that the tide ca 
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them out. I do not miss them until 
the next day. My little girl, she can- 
not find them around the house. Such 
a business to be made about a pair of 
old mittens!” 

“Then you went to the village and 
back on Tuesday afternoon, bare- 
handed, Chris?” The coroner bent 
forward. “You swear to that?” 

“Sure I swear to it! That smart 
feller who came around yesterday aft- 
ernoon i“ 

“Wait a minute. When you got 
home on Tuesday afternoon, whom did 
find in your house besides your 


” 


you 
daughter: 

“My brother Conrad.” Chris shifted 
in his chair voice lowered. 
“Did him?” 


“ex 


and his 
you expect 
NO. 

“What did he come for?” 
The man’s glowering temper 
denly flamed out. 

“What for would he come? He is 
my only living relative besides the 
child! Why should he not want to see 
lis, to pay us a visit?” 

“He works in Mr. Latimer’s factory 
Jersey, doesn’t he?” the cor- 
oner persisted. ‘‘Didn’t he come to visit 
you in order to get something which 
Mr. Latimer had; to take it by force, 
if necessary! Remember, Chris, you 
are under oath. Last night when your 
wanted to leave he said it was 
useless to remain longer since he had 
got what he had come for, and that 
there was a big thing in it for both of 
you. Didn’t he say that?” 

“T do not know. If he did I did 
him.” Chris’ small eyes nar- 
mere slit. “I do not re- 
was talked of 


until 


sud- 


> a* 
Im INCW 


brother 


rowed to a 
member that 

last night except family 
all at once a man he breaks in through 


matters 


vindow! He comes so quick that 


my 
I do not see it is that feller 
from the sheriff’s office, 

is, what business has he breaking into 


I think it is a 


young 


and even if it 


my house that way? 
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thief, a robber, and when I go for him 
he knocks me by my head and I don't 
know nothings more! For that, Mr, 
Coroner, there shall be damages! 
When I wake up I am tied with my 
own clothesline and my brother, too, 
while my little girl she is locked in 
upstairs. That crazy young feller, he 
talk a lot of nonsense I don’t know 
nothings about! I am a respectable 
man, I mind my own business; why 
should I so be treated?” 

He spread his hands out in an in 
jured fashion and his tone was that of 
one bewildered and maligned, but his 
eyes furtively swept the jury and then 
darted toward the door. It was ob 
vious that to the best of his ability he 
was playing safe for himself in spite of 
what his brother had or might still dis- 
close. 

“You say that you and your brother 
were discussing family matters, Chris 
What family matters? Do you deny 
that he wanted to go away and you 
tried to prevent him, that you were 
afraid to have him seen leaving your 
house?” 

“No!” Chris 


Because in 


snarled. ‘And 

the afternoon 
smart young feller come by my 
house with a red mitten and my little 
girl says it is mine. What does she 
know? One red mitten is like another 
to her and mine are lost; she thinks 
he finds it by the shore, maybe, where 
I left mine. Then he says it is found 
on Latimer’s place, and that Latimer 
is dead, murdered! It is not my 

ten and I have not been on the 
which Latimer owns, but I am 

with no friends, and I make ! 


the shor 


a 
wWwny!: 


Same 


man t 

secret that I am angry 
is closed. That smart young cit; 
ler with the big head, he wants t 
for himself a name out here. 

ready to say that I, an honest 
killed Latimer! If he knows that m) 
brother works for Latimer, and he 


; ‘.. oo 
sees him leaving my house at night like 
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he was running away from somethings, 
he will try to say next that Conrad 
did it! I want no trouble. I tell my 
brother better he lose another day’s 
work than that we get mixed up in 
somethings we know nothings about!” 

“Chris, have you ever seen this be- 
fore?” The suddenly pro- 
duced the crumpled, blue-covered 
sheaf of papers. 

In spite of himself the witness 
shrank back slightly in his chair. 
“That young city feller, he showed me 
one like that last night, but I don’t 
know nothings about it!’ he muttered. 
“T never seen it before!” 

“How about this?” The coroner 
reached beneath the table and then held 
out the anchor. “When did you last 
have this in your hand?” 


coroner 


Slowly Chris Vorn’s weather-beaten 
face whitened but his head 
stubbornly once more. 

“Never! It is for boats, and plenty 
f 4] owe aon 1 a 
of them have I seen down by the shore 
but mostly bigger.” He was breathing 
heavily 1 with a 


he shook 


and now he swallowed 
visible effort. ‘‘Never have I had it in 
my hand!” 
; * coroner continued 
his questioning, but Chris refused to 
be drawn out further. He was at 
length permitted to leave the stand, al 
did not imme- 
diately remove him from the room but 
um to a chair against the wall, 
tators. He sat there 


Tenaciously the 
| 


1 


, ; 
though the constable 


YT. A 


vitt 
Vill 


called proved a 
Odell as 


1eSs 
ic 


heriff and 


stepped 

that he 

*, and now 

Son, hard- 
furnishings, of 
Christopher Vorn 
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o’clock on the afternoon of the previous 
Tuesday and purchased from him per- 
sonally a length of stove piping, and 
furthermore that the said Christophe 
Vorn was at the time wearing a pair 
of red worsted mittens. 

Chris Vorn, recalled to the 
declared flatly that the testimony of Ed 
Bemis regarding the mittens was 
eral profane kinds of a lie, 
the coroner permitted the question to 
rest, motioning for Chris to be re 
moved from the room while his little 
turn placed under 


1 
ctand 
Lalla, 


daughter was in 
oath. 

The child, however, was so 
ened that her testimony 
value and made little impression upon 
her hearers. She did not know whether 
the mitten belonged to her father or 
not; had supposed that it did because 


Wa 


When her uncle came he 
farm and told o 


hadn’t 


it was red. 
had asked about the 
his work in the factory; she 
heard Mr. Latimer mentioned except, 
with surprise that he was dead, afte 
strange had told hei 
father. On the previous night she hac 
been awakened by loud 
stairs and had come down to find some 


f 
) 


the young man 


| 


noises dow 
man fighting her father and her u 
Frightened, she had run back to 
room and later found herself loc! 
that 

When her place Was 


he 
cnall DY 


was all she knew. 
witness 
was once more ; 
and stir of excitement 
a general craning of 

stranger. ( 
everal 
and al 


shouldered, bony 


neck 
onrad was | 
parently 
brothe 


ait there w: 
fal 1@re Was 


was better groomed and 
couth in appearance and manne: 
He oath with the ala 


ota 


took the 
man anxious to clear himself 


suspicion, and gazed at the coroner 
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jury in a wide-eyed assumption of 
candor. 

“You work in the Latimer Airplane 
Company’s factory at Latimer, New 
Jersey: the coroner asked. ‘What is 
your position?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m a mechanician; work 
in the assembling room.” He spoke 
crisply, with no trace of the guttural 
note which characterized his brother’s 
tones. “I got a couple of days off and 
came out here to see my brother.” 

“Have you paid him a previous visit 
lately ?” 
.“No, sir, not in years. Chris and 
I—well, we ain’t been exactly chummy, 
not since we was boys. Not that there 
was a word between us!” hé added hast- 
ily. “But Chris ain’t progressive and 
he never what you’d call up and 
coming. He stuck to duck raising, hke 
the old people, but I had a turn for 
mechanics, and besides I wanted to get 
out in the world. I’ve been knocking 
around from one job to another for the 
last twenty-odd years.” 

“Why did come to see your 
brother now?’ The coroner leaned 
forward over the table. “Did he send 
for you?” 

“No, sir. It what you might 
call a surprise visit.’ Conrad Vorn 
bent nearer also, and although his voice 
lowered confidentially it carried to 

listening ear. “You see, I ain’t 

mind about him for 

and I wanted to make 
was all right with 
little kid, and 


was 


you 


W a < 


every 
been easy in my 
some time past, 
sure that everything 
him on account of the 
all.” 

“What do you mean?” 
“What could be 


demanded the 
coroner. vrong with 
him ?” 

The witness 
signific antly. 

“Chris ain’t never been real bright. 
His gaunt, seamed face flushed darkly. 
“I’m his brother and it’s rotten, I 
know, to seem to be knocking him like 
this, but I guess you and all the neigh- 


tapped his forehead 


” 
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bors know how queer he’s been acting 
especially since his trouble came and his 
wife ran away from him. There 
wasn’t anything wrong with him be 
fore that; he was just kind of stupid; 
but since then he’s been brooding, and 
I was afraid from his letters he was 
getting a little—well, touched. I wor- 
ried about it, him and the kid here all 
alone, and at last I made up my mind 
< run out and see how they was get- 
ing along.” 

“You knew 
head of the company 
you, lived here ?” 

Conrad Vorn met the coroner’s keen 
gaze frankly with a quick nod. 

“Sure I did, but I never gave ita 
thought until yesterday afternoon when 
came bursting into the house with 
the story that a man had come from 
the sheriff with the news that Mr. Lati- 
mer had been killed. I began worry- 
ing about my job then and wanted to 
get on back to Jersey, but Chris 
wouldn’t hear of it.’ 

“Why ?” 

“The sheriff's man had rattled him 
and he was scared stiff for fear one 
or the other of us would be suspected 
of knowing something about the mur 
der, on account of me working for Mr. 
Latimer and him being sore about the 
cut being closed. That was all 
rot, of course, and nobody had a better 
eason for knowing it and being able to 
prove it than I had, but he was so upset 
I thought I had better humor him for 
a while, anyway.” Conrad Vom 
and then, straightenin; 
gripping the arms of his chair, he 
added ag gree “I’m glad I did, sit! 
If either of us was going to be framed, 
I’m poe they tried it on me instead of 
or I’m better able to t 
f. There ain’t 
over on me nor on this july 
! I’m an honest man, and 
chance to tel 


that Mr. Latimer, the 
which employed 


Chris 


short 


paused 


) 


on roe fo1 
of mysel 
be ad 
here, I guess 
I’m only asking for a 
the truth!” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE VERDICT. 
THs time the roomful! 
and the overflow in 
room created a veritable riot, 


of spectators 
the dining 
in which 
the jury themselves, forgetful of their 
newly acquired dignity, seemed in im- 
minent danger of joining. It took the 
combined efforts of the coroner, sheriff 
and constable as well as those of sev- 
eral of the deputies from outside to 
When quiet at length 
John 


restore order. 
vas reéstablished 
covered that his friend, Barry Odell, 
had disappeared. 

Pettingill himself, with a very grim 
expression on his usually mild face and 
a hand significantly resting on his hip, 
faced his fellow townspeople from the 
door where he had taken stand, 
and Doctor Hale pounded angrily on 
the table. 

“The truth is what we are all here 
to determine. This man shall have his 
chance to tell his story, and prove the 
very grave charge which he has made, 
if he can!” he declared. “But I will 
have order and I will have respect, and 
this is the last time I shall remind you 
all of it. Now, Conrad Vorn, at what 
time did arrive on your surprise 
visit to see if your brother was in his 
tight mind? 


There was 
in his 
teract 
dramati 


Pettingill dis- 


his 


you 


a broad note of sarcasm 
nes, intended patently to coun- 
of the jury the 
impression created by the ou 
Thai 

, 


nt in the sheepish 


minds 


burst of witness. it did not 
| 
WI 


101] 
smile 
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and then got two full days’ leave from 
the foreman; you can telegraph to him 
and find out if I ain’t telling truth. 
[ went around by the road from the 
brother’s house becau 


yh 
the 


station t 
{ didn’t know anything about the 
[ tol 


seen Chri 


O my 
| short 
cut. 1 you IJ haven’t been here oi 
in years. 

“When I got to the farm I found the 
little girl alone. She said my brother 
had gone to the village 
He came in just before supper, and 
a few minutes’ talk with him showed 
that I’d been worrying for nothing; he 
was a little queer, maybe, from being 


for supplie 


alone so much, but he ain’t actually 
crazy by a long shot, and Id like to 
see anybody try to prove it!” 
“You are only one who has even 
Vorn,” coroner re- 
minded “You said that you had 
a better reaso. for knowing and being 
able to prove that neither you nor you 
brother had anything to do with the 
murder of Mr. Latimer than any on 
else. That is the subject of this in 
quiry and I ask you now what your rea 
and where is your proof?” 
when my brother got back 
from supper time 
[uesday, Latimer was alive and 


suggested it, the 


him. 


son is, 
“Because 
on 


As 
} 


the village at 
wel 
you've got plenty of witnesses to prov 
that. Irom then until half an he 

the next when Chris wa 
j : the we , 1; , I ‘ 1 
out in the yard tending to his dt 
Aleck f 


office came—which wa 


ur on 
afternoon, 
and that smart rom the sherifi 
long after Lai 
and froz 


mer had been found dead 
rother and 


from all accounts—my | 
of 
a minute 


' gk: 


never out sight of one 


ior and we was 


of his house my rea 


oroner 


k self-confident 
eye upon the 1 

re marked shrewd 

testimony as a_ stranger 


us, unverified except as it may 
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be by that of a man about whose sanity 
you admit having had doubts, isn’t 
proof on the face of it, Conrad Vorn. 
Go on with your story. What excuse 
did you give your brother for your 
visit ?” 

“There ain’t any necessary when a 
ellow comes to see the only relations 
he has in the world, is therer” Vorn 
leered. “We talked until far into the 
night about old times, and how he was 
getting on and what I’d been doing.” 

‘Was Mr. Latimer’s name mentioned 
between you on Tuesday night?” 

“No, I don’t remember that it was 
The last word was added 
grudgingly, as though the witness 


ey) 
—=B1s. 


sensed the veering attitude of the jury. 
After all he was a stranger, and the 
coroner was to them also a physician 


who had proved his friendship in time 
f 


of direst need and never pressed them 
for payment. Vorn braced himself 
once more doggedly in his chair. 

“When your brother first returned 
after your arrival, did you notice 
whether or not he was wearing mit- 
tens?” 

For the merest fraction of time the 
witness hesitated and then replied 
firmly: 

“No, sir; I didn’t. 
talked until real late. I'd satisfied my- 
self that he was as sane and clear- 
headed as anybody in this room, only 
nervous and timid, without much 
punk, just as he used to be when 
he was a boy. We went to bed 
finally; slept together in the north 
room, as the little girl can tell you, 
for she came to call us for breakfast. 
2 day—yesterday—we just 


As I said, we 


The next 
fooled around and chinned until Chris 
went out to repair one of the shacks he 
keeps his ducks in, and that sheriff’s 
came. After that, when Chris 
came in and told me what had happened 
and how the fellow had acted, I kind 
of thought they would try to hang 
something on him, but when night came 


man 
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and we hadn’t been bothered I made 
up my mind that everything was all 
right.” 

“Why did you think that your 
brother would be accused?’ The cor- 
oner’s quiet tones cut the tensity of 
the room like a knife thrust. 

“Ain’t I been telling you, 
Vorn spoke now with patient reproach, 
“Chris had told me the neighbors was 
looking cross-eyed at him for keeping 
by himself, and that everybody knew 
he was sore about the short cut being 
closed. That fellow making all that 
fuss about the mitten showed what a 
fix the sheriff was in to find somebody 
to blame for the murder, and it looked 
to me like they’d try to make a goat 
of a poor man who hadn’t any friends 
to speak for him, and was thought to 
be queer and known to be mad at Lati- 
mer. I ain’t making any bones about 
it; I’m no fool, and I knew what kind 
of a case could be made out against 
Chris if I hadn’t been here to prove 
that he hadn’t been even near Latimer.” 

“Yet last night you were anxious to 
leave?” 

“On account of my job; I was due 
back at noon to-day. Besides I'd had 
time to figure that the sheriff here 
wasn’t fool enough, after all, to try 
to make Chris the goat.” Vorn chuck- 
led sneeringly. “I never thought that 
city fellow would try to hang it on me, 
or pull the raw stuff he did!” 

The sheriff glanced somewhat wn- 
easily at the coroner. He realized the 
shrewd cunning of Conrad Vorn in 
emphasizing to the jury that Odell, too, 
in alien 


sir?” 


was a stranger among them, 
from the city, whose word was equally 
to be proven to their stolid satisfaction. 
He saw clearly what the man intended 
to claim, and knew the value of first 
impressions. Upon Doctor Hale’s pet 
sonality alone depended the value of 
the circumstantial evidence presented 
by the finding of that blue-covered 
document. 
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“You admit that your brother was 
afraid to have you seen leaving the 
house, was afraid to have your very 
presence there known, because you 
worked for Mr. Latimer. If he had 
no more reason for those fears than 
you claim, do you still pretend to think 
that he is sane and accountable for his 
actions?” The coroner spoke still 
quietly but he drove each point home 
with telling effect. 

“JT don’t pretend, I know it!’ Vorn 
retorted harshly. “Besides, he was 
with me in his own house at the time 
Latimer was killed half a mile away, 
30 I don’t see what that’s got to do 
with it! After supper last night Chris 
and | played cards with the kid till 
she went to bed, and then we sat and 
talked. I got to thinking about getting 
the last train so’s I could be out to my 
boarding place this morning and ready 
to go on with the noon shift to-day, 
and Chris and I were arguing——” 

“You weren't fighting, struggling?” 
The coroner interrupted sternly. 

“No, sir!’ Vorn’s eyes flashed. “If 
that fellow says so it’s all part of the 
frame-up, and Chris must be so rattled 
by now that he wouldn’t know what 
he was talking about if you asked him 
such a thing! [ aint rattled, though, and 
I’m giving it to you straight! We was 
just talking when that sheriff’s 
comes through the window, frame and 
all, and jumped me! The poor little kid 
come running downstairs, crying; and 


’ 
while Chris was pacifying her that guy 


guy 


got some kind of a fancy police grip 
on me and threw me so hard he 
stunned me for a minute. 

“I came to before he thought 
though, and him grabbing 
me wise to his game, so | lay 
played dead, wate him. 
just | 


me nr 


ning 
oht: 4] ] . 
ehting the candle again, 
must have been knocked over, and tl 
kid wasn’t anywhere in sight, but 
Chris was lying all in a heap in the cor- 


ner. a lantern and a 


poor 


There wa cou 
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of rope near him that the guy must 
have got from somewhere.” 

“Why didn’t you go to your brother’s 
help and put out this man who you 
claimed had attacked you both without 
_cause?” demanded the coroner. 

One or two of the jurors nodded em- 
phatically. A slow and wary smile 
twisted the thin lips of the witness. 

“Because I recognized this bird— 
excuse me, sir, I should say the city 
fellow the sheriff had called in—from 
what my brother had told me about him 
in the afternoon, and | knew he was 
trying to fix up some murder evidence 
against us. guessed that Chris 
wasn’t hurt much more’n I was, and it 
was up to me to spot that guy’s game 
if I could. I made up my mind Id let 
him go as far as he liked and then tell 
the truth about it afterward. I ain't 
afraid to face any fair-minded, honest 
men in this world!” 

He gazed triumphantly at the jury, 
but the canny skepticism he read in the 
double row of faces showed him that 
he had failed with his argu 
He went on hurriedly: 


to score 
ment. 
“The fellow tied Chris 
foot with the rope and 
to where I was 
he picked something 
When he got over 


was pins that the 


up hand and 

then came ove1 

lying. On the 

up from the table. 
that it 
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way 


saw tl 
kid had 
ith when 
Then 
a long, thick, 

gray, and 
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c all 


he 
ei 


some sa fety 
fastened ‘k 

he 
pulled ou 


folded 


bacl 
washed the supp he 
of his pocl ‘ 
light 

y 
tuck it up under my 
it there with the pins, watching m 
the time to see if I’d 


I’m 


paper, 


onto him. telli 
help me!” 

He 
murmui 


the room 


atttad tha lact ac *nn11¢ 
aaded the fast as an ominous 


rose from those in the back of 
and one of the jurors leaped 
excitedly to his feet. 

“Sit down!’ commanded the cor- 
one present had ever 


oner, and no 
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heard quite that quality in those usually 
patient, fatherly tones before. ‘‘Silence 
there! Go on, Vorn!” 

For once the witness’ bravado ap- 
peared to fail him and beads of perspi- 
ration started visibly on his lined fore- 
head, but he wiped them away with a 
defiant gesture and continued dog- 
gedly : 

“I didn’t know what that paper was 
—I don’t know now—but I did think 
it had something to do with Latimer, 
and I supposed the fellow was going 
to leave it there and tie me up like 
Chris, so it would be found on me. 
Right away, though, he unpinned it and 
looked at it real careful before he put 
it back in his pocket. It came over me 
all of a sudden how slick he was and 
what he’d done that for! It was so 
there’d be pin holes in that paper and 
pin holes in my vest that would match, 
and he could pretend that he had taken 
it away from me. Maybe I was wrong, 
but if you’ve got that paper there, sir, 
and it figures in the case, you'll find pin 
holes in it. I’m willing to take my vest 
off right here and now and show you 
that I’m telling the truth!” 

He sprang to his feet and, flinging 
his coat over the back of his chair, tore 
off his waistcoat and held it out. At 
a sign from the coroner the constable 
took it and brought it forward. Pro- 
ducing the crumpled document the cor- 
oner gravely compared the perforations 
in it with those in the worn garment 
and then gestured to have the two ex- 
hibits passed on to the jury. 

“Gentlemen,” he said solemnly, “the 
subject matter of the paper does not 
matter at this time. I will ask you to 
examine carefully the holes in it and 
in the vest to which the witness has 
alluded and to bear them in mind, for 
later I shall submit evidence to you of 
another sort concerning them.  Pro- 
ceed, Vorn. You still made no attempt 
to act?” 

The contemptuous incredulity in the 
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coroner’s tones stung Vorn, and he re 
torted: 

“Yes, I did! I got mad then—any 
man would have at such a mean trick 
—and I forgot I was trying to beat him 
at his own game! I fought him. But 
I’m a peaceable workingman; I ain’t a 
trained scrapper like the city police! | 
didn’t have a chance against him. - He 
roped me up like he had Chris. Then 
he went out of the room and I heard 
him going upstairs. He came back, 
putting a key in his pocket, and dragged 
me out to the entry. I could hear him 
back in the room talking to Chris for 
more than an hour after that, but | 
couldn’t make out what he was saying, 
and Chris was so scared he didn't 
hardly seem to speak at all. Then the 
fellow began at me, just as I knew he 
would, but I told him the truth about 
I was and where I worked and 
no more; if he says I did it’s a lie! 
When he found he couldn’t get any- 
thing out of me that he could twist 
around to hurt either of us, he went 
off and got a couple more deputies and 
had me hauled off to the jail and then 
brought here this morning. I ain’t seen 
Chris or the kid since. That’s all I’ve 
got to say, sir. It’s the truth, and | 
leave it to you and the jury if a 
frame-up has been tried on me or not!” 

He held out his hand expectantly for 
his waistcoat but the coroner shook his 
head. 

“T guess we'll keep that vest of yours 
for a while, anyway, as evidence, Vorn 
How long have you worked at the Lati- 
mer airplane factory in New Jersey?” 

“For nearly two years, sir; since 
April, nineteen eighteen.” He shrugged 
his shoulders and, resuming his coat, 
he buttoned it and sat in his 
chair. 

“Did you know Mr. Latimer?” 
sight, yes. He often 
through the assembling room 
‘ound of inspection, and once or twice 
ie spoke to me—asked a question oF 


who 
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something. That’s all I know about 
him except that the plant and the town 
was named after him, and he was the 
principal owner of the works.” 

“Were you satisfied with your hours 
and pay?” The coroner’s tone was al- 
most perfunctory once more. 

“Oh, I hadn’t any kick coming, or I 
would have quit,” Vorn replied self- 
importantly. “I’m a skilled workman, 
and I'd never have any trouble finding 
But when I ain’t treated right 
I quit. Not that I’m any trouble 
maker, and the foreman out at the 
works can tell you whether I’m a good 
worker or not!” 

He added the last in an obvious 
afterthought and glanced about him 
again half defiantly to see what impres- 
sion he had made, but his thoughts were 
abruptly switched to another channel. 

“Vv did you ever hear of Sun 


vOrn 





work. 





Hsur 

The mildly, grave, gentle tones of the 
coroner struck upon the witness with a 
effect. He blinked, and for an 
his jaw hung limply while his 


curi¢ 


instant 


hands worked nervously. 

“Heard of what, sir?” he asked at 
length. 

“A person named Sun Hsu; a man 


€ paper like this one 

which you claim was pinned under you 
vest,’ the coroner explained. 

“I don’t think so, sir; I don’t recol- 

lect the name.’”’ Vorn shook his head, 

adding: “I don’t know anything more 


who once had a 


about any paper than I have told you.” 
“All right. Did you ever see this 
before:” The coroner held up the 


electric torch. “The initials C. V. are 
scratched on it. Constable, let the wit- 
it and then pass it on 
to the gentlemen of the jury.” 

Vorn’s lip curled. 

“I’ve seen a hundred like this!’ he 
declared. “It don’t belong to me.” 
The coroner, too, sat 
“You’re excused, 


ness examine it 


good.” 
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The witness gave an involuntary start 
of surprise and then, with a smile of 
conscious triumph, he turned to the 
door. The smile faded when the sheriff 
laid a hand upon his arm and motioned 
to two of the deputies who were wait- 
ing in the hallway. 

“Look here, you can’t hold me!” he 





blustered. ‘The coroner let me go and 
you’ve got nothing ig 
His protests died away and were 


abruptly shut off by the thud of the 
closing front door just as Barry Odell 
reappeared in the room. The coroner 
immediately recalled him to the stand, 
and with simple questioning drew from 
him the full story of the previous 
night’s adventure. 

The jury listened attentively, but it 
was evident from the glances they inter- 
changed that the bold version concocted 
by Conrad Vorn had left some slight 
impression. They appeared at a loss 
as to what to believe. 

When Odell for the second time left 
the witness stand the coroner con- 
vened the inquest to the scene of the 
murder itself, and in the falling dusk 
described to the jury and such of the 
ubiquitous crowd as the constable and 
his deputies had been unable to keep 
back the circumstances of the finding 
of the body and of the bag and anchor. 

They then returned to the house. 
The jury were locked in the dining 
room to deliberate after a brief address 
by Coroner Hale. 

Odell and the sheriff met in a small 
smoking room which had not been dis- 
covered and invaded by the curious 
mob, and the latter demanded: 

“Where in time did you go to, right 
after Chris’ brother accused you of 
framing him? I had three deputies 
looking for you!” 

“I was on hand when the coroner 
wanted me again, warn’t Ir” Odell 

“I admit that accusation was 


jee 
laughed. 


a surprise, but it only goes to show that 
Conrad Vorn is going to give us good 
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going to enjoy this, John.” 
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tory, but in spite of what you heard 
those two brothers talking about 
through the window I don’t believe that 
either of them killed Gilbert Lati 

“Neither do I,” agreed Ode 
expectedly. 

Pettingill stared. 

“Coming around to my idea 
he asked. “Beginning to see that 
Latimer. 

He got no farther, for 
feet in the hall outside and 
but rising clamor drew them bot! 
sistibly out to learn that the verdict 
had been reached. Gilbert Latim 
come his death by the hand 
person or persons unknown. 
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4— Herbert Asbury 


WV<THe Beau BRUMMELS OF GANGLAND 


HE popular conception of a 
gangster always has been that 
of a low-browed individual, 
slinky with the depressing 
slinkiness of a snake, with an evilly 
glinting eye, a soft shirt, a shrieking 
plaid cap drawn down low over his 
forehead, and a swagger which in it- 
seli was enough to proclaim to the 
world that here was a man bent on 
devilment. 
The gangster of real life never went 
out advertising himself in that man- 
The really dangerous gangster, 
iller of gangland, hardly ever 
the part, although there have 
of course, gangsters who had 
outward appearance of being 
hat they really were. Probably Jack 
came nearer to typifying the 
idea of the gangster than any 
Sirocco was naturally a low- 
person of terrifying aspect, and 
ays wore the soft shirt and the 
ap, and didn’t shave as often as 
he might Consequently it re- 
qu red no great stretch of the imagina- 
look upon him and _ believe 
ing that said of him, 
“Nigger” Mike Salter, who kept a dive 
in the heart of Chinatown, dressed 
roughly and took great pride in his un- 
*, and even the great “Monk” 
Eastman himself, perhaps the greatest 


Sirocce 


1 


popular 


have. 


was 


of all gangsters, and as brave a thug 
as ever robbed a stuss game or black- 
jacked a voter at the polls, was careless 
of his personal appearance, and was 
no great beauty to begin with. He 
seemed always to need a hair cut, and 
very often he could be seen prowling 
about his territory rather indifferently 
dressed, or lounging at his ease in his 
favorite dive without collar or coat. 
But men like Eastman and Salter and 
Sirocco were exceptions. Usually the 
gangster was something of a dandy, 
even away back in the days of the 
Bowery Boys and the Dead Rabbits and 
the Plug Uglies. He dressed well, he 
shaved often, he kept his hair oiled and 
plastered down and his nails manicured, 
and when his gang gave a “racket” in 
one of the dives and dance halls of 
Chinatown and the Bowery he not in- 
frequently graced the festivities in all 
the glory of a dress suit. Men of this 
type were Paul Kelly, who captained 
the Five Points Gang, and who vied 
with Monk Eastman for the title of 
“King of the Gangsters;” Louis 
Pioggi, the “Louie the Lump” who shot 
and killed “Kid” Twist at Coney 
Island; “Eat-’em-up” Jack McManus, 
“Biff” Ellison, and ‘Dopey” 
Fein, head of a gang of thugs and horse 
poisoners, and a man who made from 
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$10,000 to $15,000 a year, at the height 
of his career, by hiring out to slug strike 
breakers and then hiring the 
gangsters to employers to slug union- 
labor pickets. 
thus to play both ends against the mid- 
dle, for many years, with great profit 
to himself, but finally he became care- 
less and assaulted a policeman, and was 
sentenced to five years in Sing Sing. 

Gangsters of this type looked more 
like bank clerks out for a holiday than 
what they were. Some of them were 
extremely fastidious; so much so that 
they affected certain individual pe- 
culiarities of adornment, even though 
things distinguished them and 
made it easy enough for detectives to 
recognize them and to determine 
largely by those things who had com- 
mitted a particular crime. Still, 
was not so much danger in this as one 
might think, for in those days the 
gangs were so powerful that any crime 
short of murder was quickly hushed up 
by the crooked politicians, and even 
murder was winked at, provided the 
gangster was not foolish enough to kill 
some one of prominence. Yet there 
have been numerous instances in which 
gangsters have come to grief and got 
the prison terms they deserved because 
they couldn’t leave behind them, when 
on mischief bent, some pet bit of per- 
sonal adornment. 

The affair of “Dandy” Johnny Dolan 
and his carved cane is a good case in 
Dandy Johnny was one of the 
shining lights of the old Whyos, an old- 
time gang which flourished 
nineties in the Greenwich Village sec 
tion of New York, and whose leader, 
Driscoll, Vas hanged in the courtyard 
of the Tombs prison for murder. This 
peculiai 
call used by its members—“*Wheeooo” 
—a call that nearly every countryman 
has known and used, but which was 
so unusual in the city as to be distinc- 
tive, and the Whyos became widely 
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known through their adaptation of it 
to city environs. 

Dandy Johnny Dolan was as proud 
of his manly beauty as he was of his 
ability as a yegg and loft worker. 
had a carved cane which he had 
made at expense, 
which was the apple of his eye, 
went nowhere without it, even 
it with him when he f 


considerable 


went forth 
steal and kill and plunder. The police 
knew he had it, and more than once 
a detective found it where Dandy 
Johnny carelessly had left it behind hin 
in a loft he had burglarized. But i 
always found its way into the hands of 
a friendly politician and eventually re- 
turned to the possession of Dandy 
Johnny, because Dandy johnny could 
wield a blackjack on election day with 
a certainty of effect that had greatly 
endeared him to politicians. 

But Dandy Johnny became smbi- 
tious, and hearing of a loft particu 
larly rich in booty, but in the territory 
of a rival gang, he went 
Greene Street one night to do the job. 
Unfortunately the night watchman in- 
terferred, and Dandy Johnny found it 
kill the man; this ccca- 
sioned so much excitement that he has 
tened away left ‘his 
ing beside the dead man’s 

plain, and so 
Dandy Johnny Dolan was hanged, be- 
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Kelly's New Brighton dive, and who 
later went insane and was put in an 
asylum. Ellison came to New York 
from Maryland when he was in his 
early twenties, an awkward country 
boy huge of frame and with muscles 
of iron. The metropolis did not re- 
spond readily to his efforts to make a 
fortune as he had been led to believe it 
would, and finally Biff drifted down 
to the Bowery and Chinatown, where 
his massive figure and gs strength 
obtained for him a job as bouncer in 
“Fat” Flynn’s saloon in Bond Street, an 
unsavory dive which finally got the 
“blue paper” from the Committee of 
Fourteen. 

Ellison advanced rapidly in the esti- 
mation of gangland becaus se he was 
young and husky, and when he hit a 
man that man went down and usually 
stayed down. He got the name of Biff 
because he was always threatening to 
“biff’? some one, and he did so with 
sufficient frequency to inspire whole- 
spect for his prowess in the 
hearts of the gangsters who made Fat 
Flynn’s their rendezvous. Sometimes, 
however, he was called “Young Biff,” 
or “The Fourteenth Street Biff,” to dis- 
tinguish him from an earlier Biff Elli- 
son who had killed a man at Wall 
Street and Broadway with one blow of 
lis fist, and had been sent to prison. 
But the Biff Ellison with whom we are 
concerned was one of the greatest 
rough-and-tumble fighters the Bowery 
and Chinatown had ever seen, and the 
heart of gangland went out to him in 
admiration and envy. 

Biff was something of a 
dandy, and his dress suit was con- 
sidered the finest in all gangland. He 
was careful about his per 
€; it so pained him to be 
th a cut lip or a black eye that 
not always fight with his fists 
ind take a chance of receiving one 
of these unpleasant mementos of com- 
bat. The blackjack and the beer bottle 
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and many 
cold 
be 


were his favorite weapons 
a tough customer did he knock 
with them, It can very readily 
understood that the toughs of the 
Bowery watched their steps in Fat 
Flynn’s place, and only the stranger, 
who knew nothing of Biff’s prowe 
braved his displeasure. 
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he usually netted between $2,c00 and 
$2,500—enough to keep him for a year 
and enable him to squander whateve 
money he earned by bouncing at Fat 
Flynn’s-and robbing any ated 
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“I’m givin’ a fittle racket to-morrow 
night. How about buyin’ some 
tickets ?” 

“Sure,” said the shopkeeper. “How 
much are they? I'll buy one.” 

“They’re a dollar apiece,” said Elli- 
son, “but I’ve got you down for twenty. 
I guess you better take that many, 
too!” 

And the merchant would take them. 
If he refused there would come a night 
when the windows of his store would 
be smashed and his window stock 
stolen; and some fine day his store 
would be entered by gangsters who 
seemed to be drunk and bent on amuse- 
ment, and who would make merry with 
the contents of his shop; and as a cli- 
max the merchant would be slugged 
with a blackjack or a piece of lead pipe 
while on his way home some dark 
night. 

It was cheaper, in the long run, to 
buy the tickets. 

Ellison became tired of his bouncing 
job with Fat Flynn after a few years, 
and, having by that time become well 
known throughout the underworld, he 
and another gangster of equally un- 
savory reputation challenged fortune 
with a palace of vice called Paresis 
Hall, near Cooper Union. But that in- 
volved responsibility and work, and the 
returns were not what he had expected, 
so he abandoned the enterprise and 
thereafter led a life of leisure, dividing 
his time between Nigger Mike’s in Pell 
Street and “Chick” Tricker’s dive in 
Park Row. For his livelihood he de- 
pended upon the receipts from his an- 
nual racket and the proceeds of what- 
ever jobs of blackjacking and robbery 
came his way. 

The sun of Paul Kelly was in the 
ascendancy at that time, and his dive, 
the New Brighton, was the flashiest 
place in gangland. Kelly had great 
power and influence, yet he was a soft- 
spoken chap and never engaged in 
any rough-and-tumble fighting, and 
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throughout his long career he never 
was convicted of acrime. Kelly looked 
more like a theological student than 
a gang leader, and with his well-bred 
manner and ability to speak several lan- 
guages he could have moved at ease in 
a cultured gathering, and passed for 
a quiet, studious young chap of decided 
intellectual attainments. In illustration 
of Kelly’s utter lack of resemblance to 
a gangster is the story told of the visit 
of a society woman and her husband 
to Kelly’s dive in Great Jones Street, 
under the protection and chaperonage 
of a detective, for the express purpose 
of seeing Paul Kelly, whose name had 
figured in the newspapers in connection 
with some particular, sensational affair. 

For some time the trio sat at a table 
in the midst of thieves and pickpockets 
and murderers, literally surrounded by 
the dregs of the miserable current of 
life that swept through the Bowery and 
Chinatown. Meanwhile they chatted 
pleasantly with a small, quiet, dark man 
who had been seated at the table when 
they entered. They talked for half an 
hour or more, and finally the woman 
and her husband and the detective left. 
As they reached the sidewalk the 
woman said: 

“Tt is too bad we didn’t get to see 
Paul Kelly.” 

“That was Paul Kelly you were talk- 
ing to,” said the detective. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed _ the 
woman. “I thought he was slumming 
like ourselves!” 

And that was Paul Kelly, doubly 
dangerous because he was small and 
quiet, and because beneath his smooth 
exterior there lurked a sleeping vol- 
cano; and that was the man that Biff 
Ellison hated because of his power and 
influence. Other things contributed to 
the invasion of the New Brighton by 
Ellison and “Razor” Riley and _ the 
shooting of Bill Harrington, but the 
primary reason was jealousy. Ellison 
was jealous also of Monk Eastman, and 
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hated him; but Monk was just about 
as tough as Ellison himself, and there- 
fore Biff felt a certain respect for him. 
Paul Kelly, however, he felt no 
whatever. 

It has been said that Ellison and 
Riley entered the New Brighton and 
sprayed the place with their bullets in 
revenge for the killing of Eat-’Em-Up 
Jack McManus, who had been a 
at the old Suicide Hall dive 
on the Bower McManus’ was 
knocked on the head with a piece of 
lead one winter night while he 
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“T got a notion to cook him,” Ellison 
declared. 

“Why not?” asked Riley. 
oughtn’t to be hard.” 

“T got a notion to cook him now. 
For a nickel I’d cook him to-night!” 

“Why notr’ asked Razor again. 
“I’m wit’ youse!” 

“Just us two,” said Ellison. 
us two could do it, easy.” 

It was about midnight 
reached the New ge Snow was 
falling outside, and there were few peo- 
ple on the street except the prowling 
pickpockets and footpads and the lush- 
workers lying in wait in the darkened 
doorways, hoping that fortune would 
send a drunken man staggering through 
the doors of the dives. But inside the 
ighton there was laughter and 
merriment. The flower and chivalry 
of gangland were there. seer and 
whisky flowed freely, and through the 
doors and windows floated the sound 
of revelry, scuffle of feet on the 
bare as the gangsters and their 
li the music of 
by a_ beer-sodden 
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their revolvers as they half drew them 
from their pockets. He knew what 
they were there for. He warned 
Kelly. 

“Get your gun, Paul!” he shouted. 

Now this was a distinct violation of 
the code of gangland, which teaches 
that every man must fight his own bat- 
tles and not interfere with the murder 
of another. To show Harrington what 
he thought of a gangster who was so 
utterly devoid of knowledge concern- 
ing the niceties of gangland procedure, 
Razor turned and sent a bullet smash- 
ing through the man’s brain. Harring- 
ton was dead before he hit the floor. 

With Razor Riley menacing the 
crowd, Biff Ellison kept straight on, his 
eyes on Paul Kelly and his lips curling 
in an evil smile. He began shooting 
before Kelly could draw his gun, and 
Kelly ducked and dodged under the 
table, then crawled across the room on 
his hands and knees and leaped over 
the bar and crouched behind it, with 
Ellison’s gun spitting flame at him. 

Then some one turned out the lights. 
There followed a few moments more of 
firing and then—silence. 

A policeman passed the place a few 
moments later. He was struck by the 
absence of sound, and the fact that no 
glint of light showed through the shut- 
tered windows. He pushed open the 
door. The dive was as dark as 


a bot- 
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tomless pit. He stumbled over some- 
thing. Reaching forth an exploring 
hand he touched a thing that was soft 
and yielding. He struck a match, and 
at his feet found the dead body of Bill 
Harrington. 

Not another human being, 
dead, was in the dive. 

Somebody snitched in gangland, and 
the word went forth from police head- 
quarters that Ellison was wanted for 
murder. He went to Baltimore and 
was not molested. He stayed there for 
three years, and then, believing that the 
affair had blown over, and that he could 
trust the politicians to save him, he re- 
turned to New York, and once more 
was seen about his accustomed haunts, 

Sut while Ellison was away 
things happened. Police commission- 
ers changed, a moral crusade was in 
full blast, and the unscrupulous poli- 
ticians were losing their power rapidly 
So one night Ellison was arr sted 3 a 
he was on his way to a ball, dressed in 
the evening clothes that had _ helped 
make his reputation as the Beau Brum- 
mel of the Bowery. 

And not long afterward in_ the 
supreme court of New York County, 
Justice Davis sentenced him to f 
eight to twenty years in Sing Si 
Then he was through forever as a gang- 
ster. To-day he still lives, but he’s a 
mental and physical wreck. 
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way of introduction, we are going to march another victim, in the 

shape of one of your favorite authors, upon the stage and, at the 
point of a revolver, force him to throw open the door of the closet which holds 
the skeleton of his awful past, so that you can sit back at ease and hear the 
bones rattle. 

However, you are going to be-——— But stop; we shall interject a little 
story, the better to illustrate our point. 

Now, unless our memory plays us false, this is the very first story we 
have ever told you. We leave that to the authors; they get paid for doing it. 
We just put that last statement of fact in so that the authors wouldn't get 
mad—say we were trying to grab their game, selling stories to ourselves, and 
all that sort of bunk. 

Yes, really, they are an awfully touchy crowd. Why, you’d hardly believe 
it, but—between us, of course—an author came in the other day. Mad! You 
should have seen his face! He said: “If you ever ” But what’s the use 
telling tales out of school? 

Well, here goes for that story, or we'll never get it under your guard. 

Story: For weeks the fences of Hicksville had been covered with huge 
three-colored posters depicting Niagara Falls doing its prettiest on a wet day. 
Alongside of the picture, folks were told, and in no uncertain: language, that 
on May 12th there would come to that lovely village the grandest, greatest, 
most wonderful and instructive spectacle ever attempted by man: an exact 
reproduction of Niagara Fails. Real water, Maid of the Mist, Cave of the 
Winds, and all. 

Maybe, when the day came, the crowd didn’t pack the huge tent. [very- 
body was on hand, even the blind who say they could at least hear the roar of the 
mighty cataract and feel the spray. 

It was a good-natured audience, and it was well for the management it 
was, for nothing happened for a long time in the show line, save that the band, 
which had played in front of the tent to draw the crowd, came inside and ren- 
dered a few selections. 

_ At last, however, a gentleman stepped out from behind the big drop cur- 
tain and said: 

_ ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I must ask your kind indulgence. An essential 
piece of the machinery, which is used to reproduce Niagara Falls exactly, has 
been broken, and for this reason we deeply regret to inform you that the 
great display cannot be given. But, my dear friends’—they were rising at 
him by this time—*so that you will not have to go away disappointed, we are 
delighted to be able to inform you that No. 2 Hose Company has kindly con- 
sented to throw a stream of water three inches in diameter and one hundred 
and forty feet in length.” 

_ 0, ladies and gentlemen, as you possibly have surmised, we are going tp 
claim your kind indulgence, for we regret to have to inform you that, owing 
to timidity, bashfulness, laziness, or something, no matter what, distinguished 
authors whom we have requested to stand and deliver, have failed to get an 
account of themselves to us in time for this Chat. 

10D Ds 


VY ] E know you're all expecting that, after a few preliminary flourishes by 
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But, ladies and gentlemen, seeing as how you have paid your good money, 
and not wishing to disappoint you, the editor—No. 2 Hose Company—has kindly 
consented to take the place of a distinguished author—Niagary Falls—and spout 
a very few words about his very humble self. Of course, we would not think 
of mentioning ourselves at all were it not for the fact that millions—we think 
it was millions, several, anyway—of readers have requested us to do so. 

Just pardon us a moment while we run a new ribbon in this little “mill” 
brush aside the few remaining wisps of brown hair from our noble brov, 
and ignite the ancient brier. There, that is better. 

Well, to begin at the barrier, we were born right here in New York, N. Y, 
some forty-two years ago, and have lived in said city most of the time. 

Education was poured into us steadily from the early age of six until we 
were twenty-three years old. Our friends, however, declare that just as soon 
as. said pouring process began, we sprang a leak, and that the information thus 
seeped out just as fast as it was poured in. This may be true, but if it is—just 
coming to Our own defense, not boasting, you understand—we must he some 
kidder, for, at twenty-three, we quit law school and joined the staff of one of 
New York’s big dailies, staying on said daily for many years, until, broken in 
health from the strain of night work and the exacting duties of a newspaper maz, 
we resigned and became a farmer. 

With revived health, we discovered that raising cabbages and turnips, hay 
and grain, was not our forte, and the old hunger for the publishing game never 
having left us, we became the editor of this magazine. Here we found that 
our experience as a newspaper man stood us in good stead, for we had made 
a specialty of police reporting. And you know, though he is seldom given credit 
for it, the running down of many a criminal and bringing him to justice is 
accomplished by a reporter. 

Well, that’s about all, save that we always have liked good stories, and 
that we constantly are doing our everlasting darndest to get better and better 
ones all the time. For evidence of these two facts, please see DeTEcTIvE Story 
MAGAZINE, past, present, and future. 


We thank you! 
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EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


‘— seems to be considerable misapprehension as to the Jaws and 
requirements for taking out a letter patent. A number of my corre 
spondents, who have invented something which they consider to be 

of commercial value, are hereby advised that: 

Applications for letters patent must be made to the Commissioner of Patents 

at Washington. The application must be accompanied by a fee of fifteen (15) 

dollars, a specification, an oath in English, and a drawing, model, or specimen, 

when required. The specification and claim must be signed by the inventor 
or inventors and attested by two witnesses 
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The oath above referred to is to the effect that the inventor believes him- 
self to be the first discoverer of the art, machine, manufacture, composition, oi 
improvement ; that, to the best of his belief and knowledge, it was never before 
known or used; ending the oath, he states the country of which he is a subject 
or citizen. This oath may be taken before any duly authorized person. 

Patents for designs are granted for three and one half or seven or four 
teen years. 

Any one making a discoyety but needing time in which to perfect it 
application, may, on payment of ien dollars, file in the patent office a caveal 
setting forth objects and characteristics of the invention. The caveat is opera 
tive for one year. 

The fees involved in taking out letters patent are as follows and must 
be prepaid: 

Original application, $15. Issuing of patent, $20. Designs (3% years), 
$10. Designs (7 years), $15. Designs (14 years), $30. Caveats, $10. Re 
issue, $30. Filing of disclaimers, $10. Certified copies of patents, 10 cent: 
per each one hundred words. Certified copies, -printed patents, 80 cents per 
each one hundred words. Uncertified printed copies of specifications and draw- 
ings, 5 cents each. For recording each and every assignment, agreement, power 
of attorney, or other paper of three hundred words or under, $1.00, For 
every three hundred words and under one thousand, $2.00, For over one 
thousand, $3.00. 

A reissue is granted to the original patentee when the original patent is 
inoperative on account of defective specifications. 

Provisions are made whereby a patentee may have hearings before the 
commissioner and interviews with examiners. 

The employment of a lawyer is not absolutely necessary for the taking 
out of letters patent, but the fee for such service is never exorbitant and is 
often well worth it to the patentee, in saving him or her time, perplexity, and 


trouble. 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


lf ic is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your -education is, what 
yeur experience has been, and where yeu wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give te your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Raising Belgian Hares as a Side Line 


ITH the present cost of living so excessive, there is a corresponding 

stimulation of small home industries, which will undoubtedly end in 

. ... . making us, as a nation, less wasteful in our methods. A young man 

in Virgina, who is working in a power plant in Norfolk, and who has a mother 

and several small sisters to support, has written to me as to the possibilities 
of Belgian hares as a means of addition to his income. 

Like a great many Americans living in the smaller cities, this young man 
has a yard of approximately large dimensions in connection with his home. 
His official working hours are from seven to five. There is a good-sized truck 
patch near him, from which, for a very small sum, he can buy carrots, lettuce 
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which is wilted, spinach which has gone to seed, and so on. This is the ideal 
food for hares or rabbits, who will eat anything, from the plantain weed yp, 
in the way of green stuff. 

This food, with plenty of water, a little shade from too hot sun, and 
separate hutches for the males and females, will give heavy returns in the 
way of the young hares which bring the best prices. 

Belgian hares are a greater delicacy than rabbits and, if sold direct to wealthy 
sections of a city or to high-class hotels, Hring anything from twenty-five cents 
a pound upward. Considering the slight expense of their feed, I do not know 
a more profitable animal to raise. 

It is essential, however, that the producer should also be the merchant, 
So far as I have been able to find out by extensive correspondence with breeders 
of hares, the middleman is highly successful in extracting the profit from 
the deal. 

The thing to do, my correspondents all agree—and they range from Van 
couver to Florida—is to hunt the market and supply the demand. A country 
town, far from hotels, inns, clubs, or any well-to-do families, would not be 
a good place in which to start raising hares for the market, but there are 
very few such places. 

Hares are cooked successfully in any way that would apply to a chicken, 
French and Belgian and Austrian cooks have special recipes and will usually 
be extensive purchasers of hares, as soon as they find that they can be supplied 
At the present time the supply is far below the demand. 

A girl, in Florida, started with two pairs, bought ten more pairs, and now 
she has sixty pairs. She supplies many of the big hotels along the coast, who 
report that never before have they had an adequate supply. 

One mistake, which some people have made, has been to keep the males 
and females together. They should be separately housed, and the females 
who have young should be separated from those who have not. Hares require 
gentle, considerate handling. A soft voice and quiet, easy movements will 
give a feeling of peace and security to the hutches and add to the weight of 
the young. 

Belgian hares, of the very best strains, average about ten dollars for a 
pair, if six months old. At three months, the price is from three to four 
dollars, but, for a person beginning the business, time is saved and the additional 
money not lost by taking the older pair. 


about five dollars a pair higher in price. 

in price than the Belgian rabbits. As every boy knows, they can be | 

for almost anything that the other fellow asks, but the demand for them, 1 

good, is not as great as for hares, nor the prices half as high, and the rabbi 

eat just as much, which throws the balance on the wrong side of the ledger. 
The government now is advocating officially the use of hare and _ rabbit 

meet, just as it is advocating a number of other viands unfamiliar to us. These 

industries have long been used among the thrifty French and Belgians—which 

is a recommendation in itself. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persens concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted te her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with er without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed, 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she wiil 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


I, Havetock.—Your very angular “y’s” tell me that you are one of those 
arguinentative persons who are apt to drive the average citizen of peaceful 
disposition to strange thoughts of assault and battery. Yes, of course, I’m 
laughing, but there’s something serious in what I say, just the same. 


Your besetting fault is not a moral one; it does not go down deep into 
your character, but it is a serious detriment to your happiness and success, just 
the same. Otherwise you’re a pretty nice chap. 
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E. Stmpson.—I don’t wonder that you and F. H., above, are friends. You 
have a particularly pleasant, gentle, tactful, and unassertive nature, marked by 
cheerfulness of disposition and an almost complete freedom from combativeness, 


a feller | 


You weuld do well to steal a little of your friend’s thunder. 


June Reip.—What d’you mean, a literary genius? That’s a large word, 
genius. If you are in the newspaper business, as your letterhead would suggest, 
you are in exactly the line of work to which you are best suited, and, while I 
anticipate a good deal of real success for you, I do not believe that you will 
ever be a literary genius. I think that you would have little difficulty in being 
a star “write-up” man—or woman—and that you would make a good reporter. 
Your mind is receptive, photographic, rather than reflective and creative. Sorry 
if I’m smashing any cherished dream, but, if you’re like most people, you'll 
go right on dreaming, and your opinion of a prophet will not be high. 


E. A. Wares.—Those gracious, softly rounded final strokes, on the speci- 
men you inclose, are the keys to the whole character of the writer. They 
show a pleasant, kind, good-natured, uncritical, sweetly gay disposition. Such 
people are not apt to be overly efficient or especially ambitious or unusually 
clever ; their whole worth to the world lies in that personality of theirs, so sooth- 
ing—balm to sore hearts and rest for jangled nerves. 


Mrs. Peart R.—As I have remarked before in these columns I do not 
believe that every woman has a genius for housework, any more than [| think 


that every man is a natural farmer. Your handwriting shows me, however, 
that you have, as yet, no one line of work for which you are especially fitted. 


KM Geer bitarrrech, 


Your liking for drawing and designing is a straw in the wind, pointing 
to possible development, but as yet not a positive indication. Why dont you 
go to a school of design and poke around among the courses until you begin 
to find yourself? Twenty-one is pretty young; you have lots of time. No, 
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I don’t think that your being married should keep you from a career outside 
the home if your talents do not lend themselves readily to domestic work. 
Better make money to pay a good housekeeper than make a botch of it yourself. 


J. F. D—Read: Mr, Burns’ department, and you will see what a man 
of very great experience in his line has to say about young boys planning to 
be detectives. It is a profession only to be entered upon by men, and those 
of unusual self-control, Mr. Burns says. Write him about your career and 
see what he tells you. Your character is an untrained one yet, but you are 
naturally a studious and reflective chap. I am sure that when you think seri- 
ously about it you will realize that you ought to complete your education if you 
are ultimately to be a success at anything. 


A. C. E.—Your sensitiveness is both a fault and a virtue; it gives you 
ultra refinement and a manner of unusual and delicate charm, but it also makes 
you nervous and has a positively detrimental effect upon your health. Striking 
a balance between these two extremes is really a psychological problem and 
involves a kind of mental juggling which would be difficult to describe here, 
but I am sure that you possess precisely the sort of mind which can pick up 


such a hint and use it. 
i tis 


Nee, TR NS 
aA LJ rk en 


Your love of beauty is a passion, and for this reason I believe that some 
phase of artistic expression ought to be possible for you. You have ideals 
of harmony and beauty of daily existence, which are not only hard for you 
to live up to, but which are seldom found in the average individual. Send me 
your address for information about graphology. 


Cart.—Well, what do you expect the poor girl to do? Why shouldn’t 
she try to add to your mutual income? Unwomanly? Carl, Carl, where have 
you been all these last twenty-five years or so? To-day we do not think it 
unwomanly for a woman, whose husband has had some financial misfortune, 
to help him. You evidently do not object to her scrubbing her own kitchen 

doing washing and ironing, and cooking, and sewing. If that is not 

! would like to know what is. If she can get a much stronger woman 

than she is to do the work, while she works five hours a day outside of her 
home, and thereby makes not only money enough to pay this woman but to 
add materially to the comfort of ‘all of you as well, I think you a very un- 
reasonable man if you do not hearten her by all the approving affection you 
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can possibly show. Don’t be a Rip Van Winkle, Carl. He was the material 
for a good story, but that was about all. 


M. C. P. W.—Would you make good in stocks or let them alone? Now. 
really, what kind of a question is that to ask me? Because, you see, the handling 
of stocks—a pretty vague statement, by the way—does not depend for success 
upon the talents of the person involved in the action; unless you are a very great 
financier, you have no more control of “the market’ or no more ability to use 
any talent on speculations concerning it than you have upon the Milky Way, 
If you mean should you buy stocks, my reply is that it depends upon the 
stocks, and upon how much money you can tie up, with a sporting chance of 
losing it entirely, and whether you are trying to buy on margins. The subject 
is tco complicated for discussion here, but generally speaking, my advice t 
all people, everywhere, is “Let all speculative affairs severely alone!” As such 
advice is seldom taken, I have no fear of disrupting the financial market by 
my remarks. 

Nina Louise Rice.—Well, well—we’re both rather impulsive and hot- 
headed critters, aren’t we? I wish you’d written in ink, so that I could le 
folks see the evidences ef these mutual characteristics. I do hope that by this 
time you have recovered your health. I know only too well how exasperating 
it is to lie in bed. By the way, I hope you are either a business or a pro- 
fessional woman. You will never be even halfway satisfied with life, other- 
wise. The specimen you inclose shows a person who is really of an un 
ardent temperament. The personality, with its lack of tact and its occa 
ungraciousness, is merely a cloak for this ultra sensitiveness. 


Aaron.—It looks to me like a sort of foolish move on your part to go 
looking around the world for a suitable occupation when you have the chance 
to work into a good commercial line right there in your family. Your talents 
are distinctly commercial; and, this being so, the best thing to do is to get into 
harness at once. Commercial talents do not demand that any one “line” shall 
be found for them; so long as it is a matter of buying and selling they will 
accommodate themselves to it. People with commercial ability lave it all 
over many arts and professions, in which, even though the talent is broadly 
outlined, it is so difficult to find exactly the right mode of expression. 


M. Haxos.—Should you go from Utica, New York, to Berwick, Penn- 
sylvania? My boy, I really despair. How is it possible that you have read 
so much of my work “with deep interest” and can now ask me such a thing? 
I am sure I haven’t an idea which of these towns you should favor with your 
presence. Your writing shows me a good-natured lad, with far too much im- 
pulsiveness. Best thing you can do is to get a job and just set your teeth in 
it, so to speak. It will stiffen your backbone and brighten your will. 


B. S. B.—Out-of-door work is certainly what would suit you best. Why 
not try surveying or something of a kindred nature? Yes, I do most firmly 
believe that the outdoor man or woman should stay in the environment where 
his or her temperament is at ease. Many a failure as a lawyer would be a per 
fectly splendid forest ranger. 


I. C. W.—You have a strong love of beauty. That purple ink you use, for 
instance, while not really the “correct thing,” agrees, some way or other, with 
the flowing grace of your script. And it’s a shade of purple that is most difi- 
cult to get, too. People of your type are never passionately affectionate but are 
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ideally sentimental; are drawn by beauty and grace in personalities and by na- 
tures which are yielding and sweet rather than strong and purposeful. 


” 


Cc. F. N.—‘Motien-picture operating’”’ Well, young man, that’s a _pe- 
culiar occupation, I suppose you mean an m. p. camera man? “Shooting” 
the pictures? If you mean the operator of a motion-picture machine, I reply 
that such a monotonous job would not satisfy your restless disposition. As 
for doing photographic work with the motion pictures, I believe that you have 
the qualities which would allow you to succeed in that line. Get some prac- 
tice in an ordinary photographic shop, and then get to be “assistant to the 
fourth assistant camera man,” as I’ve seen Mr. Scott put it. By the way, 
you might write him for further help, if necessary. 


Pur H. H.—If£ you were “a complete failure” that is no reason why 
you should be a second time, Phil. Marriage, you know, may be a failure 
to both parties, and yet neither one of them be really to blame. In this case, 
however, I think that you have been fortunate. This writer has great spiritual 
insight, has a sweet disposition, and is unusually capable of understanding and 
helping others. Your sensitiveness and your tendency to self-distrust are the 
very elements to call out the best in her, while her vitality and fine, cheerful 
spirit will “buck you up” tremendously. Congratulations! 


ee, 


>a ROLLS GS 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


IMPY LUKE and his pal, Red Jones, set out to strip a row of vacant 

apartment houses of all the lead pipe they could lay their hands on, 

Ihe apartment houses were in the course of renovation, so that the 

partners in crime had nothing to fear from tenants; in fact, their only source 
of concern over possible interruption was the watchman. 

All went well with the thieves until after they had pried loose all the 
lead pipe they could get at. The pipe they stole was deposited on the floor of 
a room right off the street, so that, should the occasion arise, they could make 
a quick get-away. 

"hey were about to start packing the sections of lead piping, preparatory 
> leaving, when they heard the watchman enter the building. Not a moment 
was to be lost if they were to avoid an encounter, and, considering the pug- 
nacious make-up of the watchman and the yellow streaks the crooks possessed, 


they wished to avoid this above all things. So, leaving their loot, they ran to 
the rear, climbed out of a window, and got away. : 
rhe lead pipe was to have been sold at seventy-five cents per foot, thick and 

pipe alike. Below is a diagram of the way the lead pipe landed after it 
ad been thrown into the room by the thieves. The lines represent the pieces 
just as the watchman found them. Granting the outline to be in the 


two and one half feet to an inch, how much would Limpy Luke and 
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Red Jones have collected had they been able to get away with and dispose of 
their loot ? 
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See next Tuesday’s issue for the correct answer. 


The boasting housebreaker’s message was: “Conroy-Blake mansion Wed- 
nesday night.” The first two figures of the cipher contained the key. It was 
that the numbers in the cipher were multiples of either three or five; when 
the cipher numbers were divided by the factor that fit them, the result was 
the number that represents the position of letters in the alphabet, as 1 for A; 


2, B; 3, C, and so on. 
i a 
QO 


° 
> 





COMFORT FOR BOSTON POLICE 


HEN Boston, Massachusettes, was experiencing an extremely cold period 

of weather during the past winter, Police Commissioner Curtis introduced 

a deviation from the rules of most police departments. He permitted officers 
to leave their beats “for a reasonable time” to seek warmth and shelter. 

The men were required to telephone from a police call box to the lieutenants 
of their respective stations before leaving their posts and to tell him wher 
they were going. They were ordered, upon returning to duty, to rej 
fact to the station house. 





This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please de not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the persen you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whese friends or relatives are missing, as yeu would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele= 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


ROSE N, JULIA and MORSIA.,—They are my AYDEN.—I have seven brothers and sisters, 
twin sisters whom I have not seen for from whom I have not heard for several 
twenty-eight years. They are earnestly re- years, and I am very anxious to get some news 
quested to write to their brother, HERMAN of them. If any one kaows where they are they 
ROSEN, 1205 Parker Street, Utica, New York. will do a great favor by writing to IRA JAMES 
HAYDEN, Sibley, Iowa. 
“or ~ or SWENDSON, GUNV —He was 7 ’ 
S t heard p tbe er ae iden oe pw K&OLE, H. D.—His home is supposed to be in 
was ‘the R in Ther, lowa. All efferts to tind him a Pheenix, Arizona. He was last seen in the 
since that time have failed, A friend is anxious (Canal Zone, in 1915, There is important news 
to get in touch with him, and will be grateful for him. G, K., care ef this magazine, 
for any information. M. THoMpPson, R. R. No. 
1. Box 9, Star Prairie, Wisconsin. BURY, ELSIDE.—He is of French descent, and 
is a union ceal_ miner; he worked near 
CASTLE, ALLEN.—He was at Camp Pike, Pittsburgh, Kansas. His son has not seen bim 
Arkansas, and when last heard of had been ‘imce he was three years old. He is now Ssix- 
discharged and was at Little Rock. It is thought teen and would gladly reeeive any information 
that he went from there to Alabama on govern- 48 to his father’s whereabouts. FRANK Bury, 
ment work. Any ene knowing bis whereabouts 1661 Admiral Boulevard, Kansas City, Misseuri. 
will do a tavor by asking bim to write to Box 
481, Dayton, Texas. MEYER, MRS. CORA EDNA.—When last 
heard of she was in Spekane or Seattle, 
sLLIS, PAUL W.. who used to live at Poetry twelve years ago. Before that she lived in Co- 
and Chisom, Texas. If he sees this, he is jumbus, Ohio, near the courtheuse, Any Iinfor- 
asked to write to an old friend. If any one mation that will assist in finding her, or any 
who knows his addres will send it te me ¥ shall member of her family, will be appreciated 
be deeply iteful for the favor. W. C. F., care BE. Ross Doripy, 116 East Christy Street, 
of this magazine. Jumbus, Obio. 


WEst« N. K cAI HPRINE and WALTER.—Their BROCKWELL, rEDDY.—1 have news for yeu, 
daughter Lonise would like to hear from and am very anxious to get in touch with 
them, She was adopted by Mrs. Wyland in 1902, you again. Please write to EB, C, Currin, 85 
Please write to Mrs. C. R, LOCKYER, 1029 North Abbott Road, Buffalo, New York. 
Harrison Street, Pocatello, Idaho. 
OUGLAS, MARGARET.—She is Irish, has 
dark-brewn_bair and blue ; 


ir fi ri m hi sinte r or from any ax lative friend, Ethel Harris, would be glad to meet 
vrite to bin, care of this magazine. again, and will be grateful for any assistance 

finding her. Mrs. FE. YuBAN, 2703 Creston 
‘, CLAUDE, twenty-six years old: RUBY, Avenut 3ronx, New York City, care of Mrs. 
enty-four; and WILMADER, twenty, all Smythe. 


PLEACE, MORRIS EDSON, would be glad tO gnts jJived in Newark, New 


ir complexion and blue eyes They were 

‘rd of in Alamogordo, New Mexico, in OSE RICHARD ALPHUS.—He is about 
ind in 1912 were reported to have been forty years of age, five feet nine inches tall, 
orphanage in Dallas, Texas, but the and has dark hair He was sometimes known as 
of the Buckner Home, in Dallas, said “Jobn. He was last heard from in Pittsburgh, 
bad never heard of them Their Pennsylvania, two years ago. His niece is anx 
iS anxiously seeking them, and will be ious to communicate with him and will be obliged 
grateful t¢ any one who can help her to see to any one who may be kind enough to assist 
her children again. E. G., care of this maga- her. Mrs. Daisy M. DILLon, 1110 Fifth Street, 

_—_ N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Potter, WILLI 

age, five feet ¢ 
hair and blue ey 
dred and thirty-ei 
of at Newport News, 


AM.—He is sixteen years of 

ight inches in height, has red 
;, and weighs about one hun- 
ht pounds. He was last heard 
Virginia, abeut one year 
and a half ago. If any one knows his present 
address they will greatly oblige by sending it 
to ARNOLD Harris, 24 Chapel Street, Westticld, 
Massachusetts. 


NFORMATION WANTED of my 
ROD HORTON, who was born in Stamford, 
Connecticut, between thirty-five and forty years 
ayo. Also of my mother, whose maiden name 
was Mary E. Early. She was last scen in Round 
liill, Connecticut, when I was about eight years 
of age. She remarried and has relatives at Sag 
Harbor, Long Island. Any news of these two 
will be gratefully received by Everett C. Hor 
TON, 16 West End Avenue, Plainfield, New Jer- 


sey. 


WY ULLIN, 


Quebec, 


brother, NIM- 


MICHAEL, who left St. 

about thirty-five years ago for 
the lumber camps, and was last heard ef about 
twenty years ago in Minnesota He is six feet 
tall, weighs abeut two hundred pounds, and 
Plays the vielin. He is inquired for by his 
brother Barney, w will be grateful for any 
information. ! address M. @. MEEHAN, 
2084 Delaroche Street, Montreal, Canada 


I ENNEL, Mz - Y.—Please 
friend C 4. Fry, 905 
vard, Detroit, Michiwen: 


Jerome, 


write to your old 
West Grand Boul 


[\r ORMAT FON WANTED hy the follewing per 

SONS: ALBERT LEVAR, last heard of 
twenty years ago; JOHN and ETTA SUL 
VAN and BUD and EMMA McDONALD, al 
Clarkesville, Texas. If any one who knows. their 
whereabouts will be good enough to write to me 
[ shall be most grateful for their kindness. 
a. J. T. WincHe., P. O. Box 58, Britton, 
yklahoma 


} OCKENBURY. FLOYD N.—He is about six 
feet six inches tall, and kas thin brown 
fie was last heard of in Denver, Colorado, 
years ago, when he said he was leaving 

Wyoming. [is sister is very anxious to find 
him and will be grateful for any information. 

Mrs. IpA MCCLELLAND, 3417 Braadywine Street 

West Philadelphia. 


GAAE FER, OWEN W.—Your old friend would 

« to know your present address. Please 
vend it to GEORGE SLATER, care of this maga 
aine 


ie LOYD, ED.—His only 

anxious to find him. His sister Aida died 
in Savannah, Georgia. in 1918. When last heard 
from he was at 3428 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
If he sees this he is asked to write to bis sister, 
Datsy Lieyp, 217 West Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 


pate. CHARLIE.—He left 

ford, Indiana, in 1905, 
Springs, "Arkansas ‘rom there he wert to the 
State of Washington, and was last heard of in 
Iowa Ile is now about forty-two years old. Any 
one knowing his present address will do a great 
faver by sending it to his brether, JoHn FALK, 
313 Main Avenue, Elmwood Place, Ohio. 
SCUULTHEIS, THELMA, 

Oklahoma, and more recently of Tempe, Ari- 
vona. An old friend of Niles, Ohie, would like 
to get in touch with him. A. M. H., care of this 
magazine. 


living sister is most 


his home at Bed- 
and wernt to Hot 


formerly of Tulsa, 


EDWARD WELINGTON.—His 
has had ro news of him for nearly 
four years. When he last wrete to her he was 
working on a large boat on the Great Lakes. 
His mother has been ill for two years, and 
would be happy to get news of her son. She 
will be most grateful to any one who can give 
her information about him. Mrs. ISADORE 
FLOWER, 591 Congress Street, Troy, New York. 


SLOWER, 
mother 


Missing Department 


NFORMATION WANTED.—I would like to 
know the whereabouts of the relatives op 
heirs of the following persons who lost their 
lives in the storm at Cor pus Christi, Texas, op 
September 14, 1919: A. DAVIS, between 
and seventy years” of age, five feet in 
ruddy complexion, wore a mustache, was 
slightly bald and was English by birth. He 
came here from Florida and was probably a sol. 
dier in his younger days, as he was often heard 
to speak of fighting Indians; T. H. BLADE 
single, about five feet six inches tall, weigh 
about one hundred and sixty pounds, was be. 
tween fifty and sixty years old, was supposed 
to have lived in one of the Carolinas when a 
young man, and _ probably has relatives there 
now; J. T. MONTGOMERY, about six feet 
weight about one hundred and fifty pound 
brown hair, heavy, sandy raustache, large, 
teeth, and wore ahout a number eight shoe. J 
relatives or heirs of these men are requested to 
communicate with B. P. Roperts, Identification 
Bureau, Corpus Christi, Texas, who has impor 
tant information for them. 


RUSSELL, EMMA.—She 
orphanage in Nashville, 
by a woman frem Kentucky, 
has been lost. She is new about twenty-five 
years old. Please send any information, which 
will be gratefully appreciated, to A. L. R., care 
of this magazine. 


sixty 
height, 


was taken from an 
Tennessee, in 1903, 


and all trace of her 


ITTLE.— 
Catholic 
til I was three 


was born in 1885, and was ina 
orphanage in New York City uw 
years old. I was sent from there 
to Eagle G rove, Iowa, and was adopted by a 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Griffen, who brought me 
up as their own child, Later I learned that my 
right name was Bessie Little. If any reader 
of this magazine can give me any information 
concerning my _ pareats or relatives, é 
deeply indebted to them. Mrs. Corrs 
TrIn, R. F. D., No. I, Box 112, Burlington, 
ington. 


CHOOLEY, EUGENE REID.—He was last 
heard of at Rayville, Lousiana, in November. 
1907, where he werked for the Cumberland Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company at that time. H 
is supposed to have left there to go and see his 
father who was very ill, but he has never been 
heard from again. If amy one can giv some in 
formation concerning him it will greatly relieve 
a father’s Leart, and earn bis deepest gratitude 
CHARLES ScHooLEY, 1137 Front Avenue, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
RANKIF.—I have very important news for 
you. Please come home as soon as possible, 
or send your address. Mrs. W. P. Fisner, 82 
3ank Street, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


BERCHTOLD, FRED.—He 
his home in July, 1918. We is thirty-eight 
years old, five fect wime inches tall, and of dark 
cemplexion. Any information concersing him 
will be thankfully received by his friend, Fred 
WoLrraM, R. F. D., No. 2, Bex 63, Sicklerville, 
New Jersey. 


disappeared from 


HEMIE BRITT, PETERSON, and JIM LAM- 

BERT, please write to Clancy We were 
in Grand Encampment, Wyoming, in 1904, Th 
last time I saw Britt was in Goldfield, Nevada, 
in 1906. T. J. H., care of this magazine. 


TERRY, FRANK G., formerly of Detroit Michi- 
gn and last heard of some menths age 00 
e S. hospital ship, Comfort, at Vallejo. 
California He is asked to write to SisTer, car 

a this magazine. 


from a home in 
family in Indiana 
name of Elma 


SIDEDELL.— I was adopted 

Chicago in 1895, by a 
In the home I was known by the 
Burch Sidedell. I am anxious to know if I have 
any living relatives, and will greatly appreciate 
any information that will assist me in finding 
them. ELMA, care of this magazine. 
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PACKARD, who was the pal of Owen Hopkins, 
will do a great fayor if be will write to 
Waiter HisseM, Cairo, West Virginia. Hopkins 
was wounded in France, and died in a hospital 
in America. Betha, Packard, and Hopkins were 
ia the A. E. F. 


WOBBER, ADOLF and GEORGDE.—They were 
porn in Westerwanna, Hanover, Germany, 
and left there when they were quite young. They 
came to Brooklyn, New York, and were last 
heard of about fourteen years ago, when they 
were working in a grocery store, Their young- 
est brother, who has not seen them since they 
left Germany, would be glad to find them, and 
will be grateful for any assistance. They are 
now about forty and forty-three years old. Frr- 
DINAND WoBBeR, 13 West Fifteenth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Obie. 


URLEY, PAULINE.—She was in Baltimore 
up to November, 1919. An old friend would 
like to hear from her, and will be greatly 
obliged to any one who will send her address. 
A, F, JOHNSON, care of this magazine. 
H'c¢ KS, JOHN.—He was last heard of in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, about eight years ago. 
His son is now a young man and would like 
very much to get in touch with bim. He _ bopes, 
if his father should see this, that he will write 
to him; WILLIAM Percy Hicks, 2303% Fifth 
Avenue, Birmingham, Alabama. 


OX, ROSS H.—He is five feet eight inches in 
height, has dark-brown hair, blue eyes, and 
weighs about one hundred and ninety pounds. 
He disappeared from his home in Tenne ssee in 
1909, and was last heard of three years ago in 
Elroy, Wisconsin. Any information as to his 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by his 
family and friends. Please write to 8. YANCFrY, 
123 South Ridge Street, Danville, Virginia. 


SHMORE, CHARLIE J.—He has fair hair 

§ blue eyes and is about five feet eleven 

tall. Has tattoo marks on both arms. 

left his home in Corpus Christi, Texas, in 

1915, and bad never written to his family since 

that time He was a painter. His people are 

very anxious to hear trom him and will feel 

very thankful for any information. T. J. ASH- 
MORE, P, O. Box 51, Kingsville, Texas. 


Russ GEORGE, sometimes known as Jim 

_ Brady He was in Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
1917, and was in the army at Camp Dodge, was 
transferred from there to Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
and in the spring of 1918 was sent to Jersey 
City to embark for France He was in Com- 
pany E 347th Infantry. He is now twenty- 
Six years old, bas curly hair, gray eyes, and a 
stiff neck. He is sought by his friend and pal 
who will be most grateful for any information 
that will lead to his finding him. RopertT ALLI N, 
Huss House, Dubuque, Jowa. 


MCCORMICK, CHARLES P.—He was born in 

Utica fifty-nine yares ago, and was last 
heard of twenty-five years ago in Beatrice, Ne- 
braska. Any information concerning him will be 
gladly received by his sister, Mrs. B. C, Carron, 
aS ist Avenue, Port Washington, Long 
eland, 


M4 LE R, HOWARD B., who 

javen, Pennsylvania, and when last 
heard ‘from was in Seattle, or South Seattle. 
His brother-in-law would like to hear from him, 
and will appreciate ony news that may help 
him to find him. € Lerier, Cuyamel Fruit 


Company, RR. R., Feet Cortes, Honduras. 


used to live in 


FE) ANS, WALTER, twenty-eight years old, and 
ALFRED, thirty-two. “They were in Union 
ings, Alabama, fifteen years ago, and LAURA, 

ist heard from in Thomson, Georgia 

all colored They are asked to write 

ter EMMA KNIGHT, 1088 Rispell 
"Deti oit, Michigan 


NE ILSON, NILLS FREEMAN V.—Please com- 
municate with your brother Johanne, who 
is out West. H. J. N., care of this magazine, 


REGAN, TIMOTHY.—He has been missing for 

two years. He is twenty-seven years old, 
about five feet nine inches in height, and weighs 
about one hundred and sixty-five pounds V 
last heard from he was in New York City. 
brother is anxiously seeking him, and wil 
grateful for any news. Please write to WILLIA) 
I’, RwGAN, State Sanatorium, Rutland. Mass: 
chusetts. 


RUNO, ROSE. used to live in Jersey 
City. She is now married, and a friend 
would like to know her present name and ad- 
dress. Please write to E. D. Carpenrer, Box 5 
Shelton, Connecticut. 


EILLY, JOUN J., who was last heard from in 
Wallace, Idaho, in 1908, and is probably 
somewhere out West. Any one who can give 
his present address will greatly oblige by writ- 
ing to Fred REILLY, 1929 Justin Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


DYER, JACK.—Please write te 
E. V., care of this magazine. 


ARR, HENRY, sometimes known as Henry 
Smith. He is twenty-one years old, tive feet 
ten inches tall, and weighs ‘one bundred and 
sixty pounds. He has blue eyes, dark hair ind 
a Roman nose. He cannot pronounce hi i’s, 
stoops slightly, and plays the violin with his 
left hand. He was last heard of at Bi twit 
Oklahoma, in 1918, with the Mid-Continental Oj} 
Company. His stepbrother is anxiously seekin £ 
him, and asks him to write to his mother. HU 
will be very grateful to any one who can assist 
him. JAcK CRONIN, 418 East Padon, Blackwel 
Oklahoma. 


ROW 
B + hag 


Brown, 
died in 


LIMAR.—He was born at Thompson 
Missouri, the son of Newt and Mollie 
and is twenty years old. His mother 
1912. His two sisters, Addie M. and 
Essie, would be glad to get news of him 
Appin M, THOMAS, 3756 Elmweod Avenue, Chi 
caro, Illinois. 


} ANKIN, 
Scott. She 
Green Castle, 
son is very anxiously 


LOUISE.—Her maiden name was 
married James A. Rankin, of 
Indiana, in the early ‘70's. Hex 
seeking her, and will be 
most grateful to any one who will be kind 
enough to give him any assistance AUBERT 
RANKIN, General Delivery, Sherman, Texas. 


CAstRO, ARTURO.—He attended a _ college 
near Baltimore, Maryland, about twelve 
years ago and then moved to New York. A 
friend would like to hear from him, Please 
write to J. B., care of this magazine. 


DAkBY.—I was 

twenty-eight years ago, 
couseeee 1} ran away from 
California and wrote to my folks a few times 
I went to France when war broke out, and re- 
turned some months ago. I am anxious to hear 
from my people, but don’t know their address. 
1 wrote to some of my boy friends in St. Louis 
but all my letters were returned, I have a good 
job here, and cannot leave it, or J would go 
there myself and find my mother. If any one 
can belp me to find my family I. shall be very 
thankful to them. WuiLL1aM FEF. DarbBy, General 
Delivery, Crestline, Ohio. 


TeSntpm R JAMES J.—His old friend and 
shipmate, who served with him on the U. 
Nebraska from 1909 to 1912, would like to 

f from him. Also from DALTON DILLON 

who served at the same time, and whos 

was in Nashville, Tennessee, A, F. Morris 

North Exchange Street, Gepeva, New York 


in St. Louis, Missouri, 
and at the age of 
home. I went to 


born 
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ANTED, the present address of ALICK [NFORMATION WANTED of_ the descendants 
KELPSAS ane PAULINE JISAS, who of ANDREW BYERLY, a frontiersman whe 
were last seen in Cambridge, a ee on settled at Bushy Run, Pennsylvania, in 1869, or 
November 9, 1919 Please write to J. W. of his daughter, Mrs. Hugh Mellon, or of Major 
Hutcusy, 36 Hancock Street, Boston, Massa- Andrew’ Byerly, who settled near : a 
chusetis. Ohio; of Joseph, Phebe, Susannah Bye 
the many descendants of the frontlevemad, 
HAW, MRS. D. M., whene maiden name was communication will be greatly appreciated, 
Culbertson. She was last heard of eight Please write to Doctor ALPHEUS ByYur_y, 1437 
years ago in St. Paul, Satunesota. She is five Eighteenth Street, Des Moines, Lowa. 
feet seven inches tall, has black hair and eyes, 
and weighs about one hundred and forty pounds. WEENEY., LILLIE MAY.—When last heard 
She is a French Canadian. * father is dead. . from she was at 156 Huron Street, Chicago, 
and her mother is very ill, ‘r sister is most Illinois. Any one who knows where he is will 
anxious to hear from her. she would also like greatly oblige by writing to S. J. D., care of this 
to get the address of ARCHIE BURKE, from magazine. 
Ontario, Canada, whe, when last heard of, was 
at Rainy Ruin, Ontario. Mrs. Mona CuLpert- FIUSRARD. EUGENE MARSHALL and 
son, P. O. Box 310, Omaha, Nebraska. CLINTY, who were last seen in Memphis, 
; A Tennessee, in September, 1919. Any one know 
Cu RTIS, EDMOND, who formerly lived at Min- jing their where bean will do a great favor by 
neapolis, Minnesota. He left his wife Emma writing to their mother, E. Hcpsarp, General 
in 1908, and she has never heard from him Delivery, Memphis, Tennessee F 
since. Her mone will be grateful any one nt ‘ 
who will give ber his address. Mrs. H. Rownit, ORSHAM, T. E.—He was last heard fro 
16 F SEC ef is Minne- . T E— é om 
an. Forty-second Street, Minneapolis, Minne V about seven years ago in Bl Paso, Texas, 
Ki His father is dead. If he should see this he is 
NFORMATION WANTED as to the where- asked to write to his mother. Any information 
abouts of HARRY CARLIN, five feet six Will be gratefully received. Mrs, 8S. C. Wor 
inches tall, black hair and brown eyes. Also of ‘SHAM, Box 109, Eatonton, Georgia. 
FRANK DEVORE, boilermaker and ship builder, is — > 
who was last seen in September, 1919, in San F. J.—Write home at once. Your mother 
Francisco, and is believed to be somewhere in * is_nearly distracted. Everything is forgot 
Oklahoma. Any news of these two will be gladly ten. J.J. J. 


receive ) e e SLMER 3 TRO 40s ” 
Angeles, California. n’ U'MPS Box 1789, Les -APLIN, ELSIE E.—Please write again 
Your address was lest. S. J. Satvo, 32 
"THOMPSON, ROBERT WILSON.—He was Albemarle Street, Baltimere, Maryland. 

born in Springtield, Massachusetts, Novem . 
ber 29, 1909, and was taken-away by his father, cBRIDE, _WILLIAM.—He iis _ thirty-eight 
Ambrose W. Thompson, after a court proceeding years of age, of medium height, Weighs 
had given the child to the mother, in August, about one hundred and sixty pounds, and has @ 
1912. Every effort to find either of them has dark complexion. His family last heard of him 
failed so far. The boy had blue eyes and in Moose Creek, Ontario, Canada, and would be 
golden hair, which has probably turned darker. glad to get any news of him. Please write to 
If any one knews of such a child they will do RopertT Wuite, 16 Orange Street, Springfield, 
a great kindmess by writing to B. M. R., care Massachusetts. 


of this magazine. 4 ae d 
NFORM. . r sore WANTED of the following per- 
AL LEN, DORA REBECCA.—I was placed in an sons: YTER CHARLES MAZZA, last heard 
orphan home in Richmond, Virginia, by my of in Me whe bono County, California, Swiss 
mother, in 1902, and was later adopted by P. Italian, about fifty years old; MARCELO AL- 
Cc. Skinner. [ am anxious to find my mother, LEN, whose brother is anxiously seeking him; 
and if any one who knows her should see this, P. C. HENNIGER, last heard ef in Sacramento, 
I shall be most grateful if they will write to California; PATRICK CORCORAN, last heard of 
me. W. T. SKINNER, R. F. D., Blackstone, Vir- in Neihart, Montana, his children would like to 
ginia. hear of him, or, if dead, to have proof of his 
ACKSON, CLARENCE W.—He left his } death ; + ane EMILY WILSON, —". ~ news 
ACKSON, ad at 4 .—He left his home of in New York City. Please send information 
nineteen years ago. He is now_thirty-one wo G&. Ff. F O. Box 82, San Francisco, Cali- 
years old, has brown hair and eyes. His mother fornia. 
is very anxious to hear from him. Her name is 
now Lee. He is asked to write to his sister ARCIGLIANO, MRS. A.—Her son Jack has 
Belin eickites Eighth Street, Muskegon mot seen her for ten years, and will be 
1g ’ gan. grateful to any one who will give him some 
_ » een ‘- " news of her. He is very anxious to find her, and 
ANKLAM, WILLIE.—His home is in Rochester. — yij] appreciate any information that will’ lead 
Hie was last heard from in Mamkate, Min- ¢ 4 hig communicating with her. Please write to 
sote » s skec ‘ ritk ( . pel 5 : pape 
i oY 320 is Sones: JACK MARCIGLIANO, care of this magazine. 
eighth Street, Richmond, Virginia. Hanes. PERLIF.—He left home when, be 
‘RRY / N Cales le was about eighteen years old, and went 
g i, Bw ge a sea. He is now between thirty-five and ferty, 
nine years ago he went to Seattle, and from has light hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion 
there ‘to Alaska, and bas not been heard from When last heard of he was im a bi ‘ag 
since. His three brothers and four sisters would Tampa, Florida, with a broken leg. He ¥ ital 
be very glad to get some news of him. He is to his mother that he would leave the hospita 
about thirty-four years old, five feet eleven inches in a few days but he has never been hears 2 
tall, and has dark hair and complexion. Amy ‘ince. His mother will appreciate any news © 
information will be gratefully appreciated by his im, and will be most grateful to any one, N 
brother, VALENTINE A. Perry, 34 Orchard Street, Will assist ber to find her son.) Mrs. C. 
‘ast Providerce, Rhode Island. — 105 rhirtieth Street, Columbus, 
7,e0reg1a. 


I ANDALL, BRIDA M.—She has been missing 

for six years. When last heard from she "NEILL, HARNE.—He was last seen in Pen- 
was in the Mill City Round-up, and it was said dleton, Oregon, in 1912, and no news bas 
that she had been badly hurt by a horse, and been received of him since that time. His fa- 
her people do not know whether she recovered or ther will very much appreciate any tidings of 
not. Her mother and sisters would be glad to him, and will be thankful fer any assistance 
get some news of her. Please write to her sister from readers of this magazine. D. H. O'NEILL, 
Rusy, care of this magazine. Box 272, Bend, Oregon. 





Missing Department 


goat, ANNA MABE.—She is about twenty-three 
years old, five feet four inches in height, 
weighs about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
has dark-brown hair and gray eyes. She worked 
as a waitress in Middletown, New York, for over 
four years, and left there suddenly last October. 
Her child is iJ, and her husband is apxiously 
seeking her. Any tmformation will be most grate- 
fully received by G, W. Vassar, 100 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, New York City. 


from him soon. He 
was last heard of in August of last year. He 
is short and has brewa hair and light-blue eyes 
He joined the merchant marine last Aug t. 
Bundy, do you remember vps and Ross? Write 
to them soon. B. Ross Carty, “The Heights,’ 
Manette, Washington. 


BUNPY, ELLIS.—His old pals are looking for 
him, and hope to hear 


UNTING, WILLIAM EARL.—He is twenty- 

one years old, about five feet in height, and 
has dark-brown hair and eyes. When last heard 
frem he was traveling with a shew known as the 
Hassen-Clark Company, and was known by the 
name of Harry Brou His mother is anxiously 
inguiring for him, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who may give her any assist ince in 
finding him Mrs. L. C. BOWLDE? R. No. & 
Box 115, st Dallas, Texas. 


GRA VES 


LUCIAN.—He was 

orphan home in St. Paul, 
he was about two years old, 
by Andrew Pillatzke, of Billingham, when he 
was about four years old. He knows nothing 
of his parents or relatives and will be glad to 
hear from any one who can give him any in- 
formation. Ail he knows is that his father’s 
last name was Graves. Please write to LUCIAN 
GRAVES PILLATZKE, Nassau, Minnesota, care of 
0. F. Zadnow 


placed in an 
Minnesota, when 
and was adopted 


SCHOLTZ, JOHN.—He is five 

tall, has light-brown hair and eyes, and is 
partly bald He is forty-five years old, and 
weighs about one hundred and sixty-five pounds. 
He left his home in Brooklyn in 1908, and was 
last seen in Chicago about one year later His 
wife died about two years after he went away. 
His sister will be grateful for any news con 
cerning him and will be glad to hear from any 
one who may have met him, or who knows any- 
thing about him. Mrs. Lena Rocers, 2475 Bry- 
ant Street, Denver, Colorado. 


LYN« H, EDDIE, and VESTLE, 

name is unknown. They were 
mine at Harvard Road school, 
chusetts, Lynch was last 
Aviation, Pensacola 
St, Louis, Missouri 
au ives in or 


feet eight inches 


whose first 
shipmates of 
Cambridge, Massa 
heard of in Naval 
Florida, and lives in or near 
Vestle is a soap salesman 
near Des Moines, Iowa. Any 
information of either of these men will be greatly 
appreciated. W. C. Ziraupr, 620 North Fifth 
Street, Springfield, Illinois 


ROBINSON, JOHN F., 
: in 1917 Any one 
whereabouts will do 
his mother 


BL ACKER 


who was last heard of 

knowing his present 
a great favor by writing to 
Lucy, care of this magazine. 


JOHN K.—He was 
nd was married in 1864 in North Brook- 

field, Massachusetts It was reported that be 
was living in California in 1910 Knowledge of 
his present whereabouts if living, or if dead, the 
date and ace of his death, is desired by the 
undersigi 1ed in connection with the settlement of 
an estat GORGE ADAMS KING, counselor at 
I Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


born in 1842 


remont 


a fire- 
the 8. 8. Madawaska when he was 
oO" mber, 1918. <A friend of Ports 
ould like to know how his sis- 

: ‘nd whether his brother retnrned 
France. lease write to R. 8., care 


agazine, 


M YE RS firet name not known. He was 
1 on 


159 


W.—He left home about 
thirty-five years ago when he was only 
fifteen years old, and went to Iowa. He was 
traced to Bakersfield, California, where all trace 
of him was lost He is asked to write to his 
sister Anna, who went with him as far as Kansas 
City when he left home. She would _ very 
happy to hear from her brother again, and hope 
if he sees this, that he will write to her. Br is. 
ANNA ROGERS. 725 Kentucky Avenue, San 
tonio, Texas. 


BAKER, GEORGE 


SIMMS, ¢ I 4YDE REED.—He was born 

ton rginia, and as last heé 
Yeoungstovy He travels about 
and doen not stay long in one pl! 
is very anxious to get news of ! 
gratefully appreciate any informs tio n about 
Mrs. SARA SiMMS, R. F, D, Box No. 
Hamilton, Virginia. 


A Fr. C., of Company B, Twelfth Railway 
* neers, is asked to write and send bis ad- 
dress to bis friend F. §, 


SE DIRGENT, LEWIS.—When last heard of he 

was living at 15 Fifteenth Avenue, Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, in 1915 Will | please 
write to bis old pard, Grorge Dany, Old Eng- 
land Road, Ipswich, Massachusett 


K £LLY.—After my 
was placed in a private hom 

Massachusetts. I was then about 

was told that I had a cousin 

whose name was Mabel or 
sees this I would be glad 

or from any one who knows her. 

a South West Temple Street, 

Itab 


YOUNG, RUFUS 
last heard of 


father and mother died 


, KELLY 
City, 


ALBERT, or RAY 
in Dallas, Texas. All 
sent there have been returned marked 
found.” His daughter is very anxious to 
from him and will gratefully appreciate any 
formation that will lead to her obtaini 
present address. Please write to RHYGEN 
of this magazine. 


who was 
letter 


EID, CARL F.—His father has not 

from him since May, 1919, at which 
supposed to have gone from Spartar 

to Washington, D. C. His family is anxiously 
seeking him, and any assistance given them will 
be gratefully appreciated. Please write to his 
father, J. B. Reip, Box 73, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. 


ORD, JOSEPH PATRICK, who served 
the Seventy-third Battery B Brigade, 
dian Field Artillery, during the war. It is 
that he is now in the United States Service. 
any ube knows where he is they will do a 
favor by sending his address to his old pa 
M. R., care of this magazine. 


wi th 


LIVER, ROBERT MATHEW.-—He was last 
heard of in Fort Bliss, Texas, in the 
iwenty-third Infantry, Company D, where he 
was known as Charlie Powell. He is now about 
fifty years old and six feet tall. Also Jessp 
Bowl1b, who, when last heard of, was working 
mines in the northern part of Colorado 
would be about fifty years old. Any informa 
tion concerning either of these two men will be 
greatly appreciated by HerpertT R. OLIver, Box 
268, La Junta, Colorado, 


INKE, WILLIAM.—He is fifty-three years 

old, five feet four inches tall, and when 
last heard from was ; Paul, Minnesot 
where he was working ) ge crew or 
trestle bridge four years so neg I 
epoke of going to Canada. Any informatior 
cerning him will be thankfully received 
sister, A. F., care of this magazine. 
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LARK, CURTIS.—When last heard by he was CONLEY. —I wish to hear from some of my 
in the army at Washington, D. C. He is father’s pe ee. My father was Thomas 
asked to remember his friends in Wwikeinaten Joseph, son of John Conley, and lived on Smith 
Please write to me, PauL E. Dick, 917 Penn Street, Bay City, Michigan. His mother’s maiden 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. name was Helen McKenna, He had one sis. 
ter, Mary, and two brothers, Will and John. 
B B. B. M.—Please write to me, General De- Dear readers, if you know any Conley 
* livery, Tacoma. I do not forget yeu, and help me find my relatives. Pau, C 
I shall be very happy to hear from you.— Pruitt Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 
B. L. B 
NDELL, BESSIE, last heard of when wor 
ing in the Auditorium Building in Chica 
for the Western Uni on Company Sh out 
seventeen years old, rather tall, with br 
and blue eyes. If any one knows her 


ILER, PALMER H., formerly of Company L, 
Twentieth Infantry. He is asked to write 
to his old buddy who has not seen him since 
he was discharged at Rock Island Arsenal, IIli- I D 
nois. LiLoyp O. LUELLEN, 701 N Street, Sacra- address they will greatly oblige by sending it to 
mento, California. R, R. D., care of this magazine. 
[LKINSON, FRED W.—He was last heard of 
in Spokane, Washington, between 1891 and 
sag Any information will be gladly received 
y his sister, Mrs. Florence W, NicoLint, Typist is very anxious to find them, 
Roem, No. 14, 57 Kukui Street, Honolulu, T. H. grateful for any news that may help her to get 
* x nett the T I" f thic 
RAHAM, ALLEN.—He has been missing for 1, touch with them. L. F. W., care of thi 
eighteen years and his friends are very anx- magasine. 
ious to find him. He is about forty-ene years ODGES, WILLIAM.—He enlisted in Company 
old, has black hair and brown eyes, and was D, One Hundred and Sixty-third ‘ 
last heard of at Huntington, Oregen. His old and later served in Supply Com vy of 
friends, who traveled with him twenty-two years Twenty-third Infantry during the wat H 
ago, will be glad to hear from him, or to get believed to be at the present time at Chey 
any news of him. L, Leep, care of this maga- Wyoming. Please write to D. CooK, 
zine. Thirteenth Street, N. E., W anbiess gton, D. C 
CHURL EY.—Please write and let me know if : , ge) a : 
you received letters sent through A. FE. F. We have information for the following per- 
and send your address to N., care of this maga- Sons, whose mail has been returned to us, % 
zine. shall be glad to forward it again as soo 
we hear from them. A. F. B., who adver 
ISTER.—We are not angry with you. Please for descendants of the Hecker family ;. Mars 
write to us. If you need money we will send who seeks relatives named Bowe Fis 
it. Father has gone West to look for yeu. Mrs. Della Sattrie, and the mothe r of 
Mother is heartbroken.—C, P. and Stella Riveaburgh. 


bh 
nai 
present 


RISBY, INEZ, and her brother. 
born in Hazlehurst, Missouri, 
by an aunt to South America. 


SUNTAN TU 








The Tattooed Eye 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 
By ARTHUR P. HANKINS 





FURTHER CHAPTERS OF 


The Scarlet Scourge 


By HARRINGTON STRONG 
AND 


The Man in the Jury Box 


By ROBERT ORR CHIPPERFIELD 


Striking Short Stories by Scott Campbell, Frank H. Shaw, Christopher 
B. Booth, and others. 
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©OB & B 1920 


Ten years 
without a com 


Countless people boast that record now. 
Years ago they started using Blue-jay. Never since has a 
corn pained twice. And never has a corn stayed a week. 


You can quickly prove that corns are needless. Millions 
have already done it. 

Think what it means. 

No more paring, no more pain, no more unsightly pads. 
Dainty shoes without unhappy hours. 

Apply a touch of liquid Blue-jay or a Blue-jay plaster. 

The corn pain will end. And soon the whole corn will 
loosen and come out. 


The action is gentle but sure. Blue-jay is the scientific method, 
created by this world-famed laboratory. 

It is not like the methods which are harsh and crude. 

Try Blue-j -Jay On one corn. Buy it tonight from your druggist. 
Live the rest of your life without corns. 


oe Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


ony — & Pe“ Chicago, New York, Toronto 


rile Surgical Dressings and Allied Pioducts 
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; 
NATIONAL 


Offerings From 

Cracker Land 
HE yield of earth’s 
riches offers no greater 
boon to mankind thanthe 


NATIONAL host of National Biscuit 


BISCUIT 


COMPANY al Company products, baked 


for the enjoyment and 
nourishment of young 
and old. 

To haveon hand aready 
supply of these whole 
some mealtime aids 1s to 
be bountifully prepared. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





TIONAL )\, 
| BISCUIT: 
COMPANY 


» children’s favor- 
mealy, 
Lat 
mildly salt, conve- 
te Roya. Luncn—ten- 
nient in siz ete er 
| randslightlysweet, 
enjoyment and Zu Zu GINGER SNAPS excellent with jams 
strength, —spicyandsnappy— and jellies. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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E A CERTIFICATED 
ELECTRIC 


FP at vette 


ant 


718 a oY) 2 Ge) 1 


A real position like this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


565 to $175 a Week 


can learn at home, 


Send for This Book 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success, 
Anew edition of this book has just been printed, 
Laon every young man pees in Elec- 
ncity to have a copy, and will ser r( 

ABSOLUTELY FREE AND Eee Pa tnd Latodin. 


a 1 
How I Train My Students 
“4 Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
nee is to enable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
an big pay. IT have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 


ing splendid elect | positions. Many are now success! 
| f 
Electrical Contractors, . . " 


a tive each of my students personal attention 
iv a complete ar d thorough training. I give 
ee ND LD ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and 
a J - ° e : g s done il work. When my 
feady for a rea] 4 
wish you can ¢ 

Shops for special t 


by actu 
receive their Certificate they are 
But still more, at any time you 

» our splendidly equipped Electrical 
ning. No other school can give you this. 


WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


th Action is what counts. G a 
Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. at 


Chicago Engineering Works 


Delay never got you 
and get started now. 
LLCOOKE 

Chief eg 


Dept. 435 


anything. 


1918 Sunnyside Ave. 


magazine 


1 * 

A Real Opportunity for You 
Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
come:true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. : 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 
you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 





I am continually receiving requests 
from employers to send them trained 
Electrical men. I assist my students to 
secure good positions. I keep in touch 

with them for years, helping and ad- 


vising them in every possible way. Dept. 435 


918 Sunnyside Ave, 
Chicago, Ill, 

4 b Send at once— 

Get started— My prepaid and entirely 


offer for this 


when answering advertisements 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 
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Agents and Help Wanted 





GOVE NMENT 
al Let our 
Exasalies prepare 
bookiet giving full 
( il Servic ces vol, 


tow , MUCH GASOLINE 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
bi year to nrove it 
rights for ur unty 
) sox °'2,"° Bradley “Bea h > 
RATLWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS 
$110.00 a ionth to start and 
travel if de ired; unlimite 
age limit Three 
Ss ituati 1 arranged 
nent position Write 
Star Susiness Training 
falo, q 
WE TART YOU A BUSINESS 
nishing everything nen and women 
rating our 
anywhere 
Co., box YS 
BE A DETE( 
tun gc Day, trave 
Ludwit r 36 «Westover 
City. Mo 
SIDE 
tractive 


POSITIONS desir 


LINE 
> dir 


} demand 


"DETECTIVES EARN BIG _Mé 


bo yor 


Liber 
Letter 


BECOME DETECT 
¥ reat det l 


SALESMAN. 


CITY oR 
7 


ur 
! t 
0 


Patents and Lawyers 





should write for our 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patent 
guide-boo “How To 
i sketch or d 
of its patentab'e 
Dept. 412, Wash 


of 
guide book. 
description 


referen 

Promptness a 
Watson E. Coleman 
Street, Washington, 


tookle *t free 
Patent Lawyer, 62 
a € 
PATENTS PROMPTLY 
Per. i Careful and E 
references Moderate 
or model for actual s 
George P. Kimmel, Mast 
18 E, Loan & Trust Bid 
bn ¢ 


PATENTS, Trademart 
st we Long 











WRITE NEWS ITEMS 
tor for pa in af 
Mo 
PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
r suitable lea Experience un- 
te outline Free 
Louis 


WRITE 


Producers 








Shorthand 




















TRAVELING 


Songs, Poems, etc. 








WRITE 
! ! i 


A SONG 

Reaper B 

WRITI 

rite mu 


ATTENTION 
TENTION 


when 





answering 


Songs, Poems ~—Continued 





SONG-WRITERS’ ¢ iF 
Contains valuable I 
Submit ong-poems 

paraiel musi 


ey 
SENT Fike 
Ss and advice 


HAVE YOU SONG OEMS 
st pro} osition Ray | r, 
Dick ‘hica 


Ave 


Dio, in 


SONG ~ WRITERS 


you 


insl -] é 
Non-Professional 
Denver, Colorado 
WANT your song 
to-day for best 
tion and free 
booklet free 
Co., Suite 


you 
compose 
Send Song 
West 42d 

12 SONGS 
ularize our 
price 30¢, 
and elever 
$1 Offer 
Riviera Mu 
teau Theatre 








Motion-Picture Plays 


PHOTOPLAYS w 
1 W 


mand 











Personal 





DO YOU WISH TO 
gai ce ‘ 


GAZI» 


Z 

J 
WHY Bi RE ONES HA 
Ma t 


Re 








Real Estate 


YOUR ow 
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MONDS 
ATCHES 


Send for Diamond, 


ED! Watch and Jewelry 
3) al catalog. IT IS FREE! 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is 
specially selected and priced un- 
usually low. We are offering wonderful values 
in Diamond Rings, Solitaires and Clus- 
ters, in all the popular mountings, 
plain and faney engraved, special 
at $50, $75, $85, $100, $150 and 
up. Whatever you select will 
be sent prepaid by_us. You 
see and examine the srticle 
right in your own " 
satisfied, pay one-fifth 
Z of purchase price and 
tha keep it, balance divid- 
edinto eight equal 
Our amounts, payable 
Catalog ( monthly 
shows all 
the standard 
world-renowned 
Watches — solid 
gold and gold filled 
cases, Splendid bar 
gains in 23-year guaran- 
teed Watches on credit 


jaw as $2.50 a Month 


low as 


LOFTIS BROS.&CO> 
THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dat, N.222 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill, 


Catalog 
Today LIBERTY * 
‘ONDS 


ACCEPTED 





Stores in Leading Cities 





TABLETS 


All 
Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(IE he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WD 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 


Wi , : , 
Please mention this magazine 


| 


wh 








a 4 > > 
*Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


‘Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the 
night — urged me to send it in to Scranton? 
Then how happy we were when I came home 
with the news of my first promotion? We owe 
it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, our 
comforts—to this coupon.”’ 

Thousands upon thousands of men now know 
the joy of happy, prosperous homes because they 
let the International Correspondence Schools 
prepare them in their spare time for bigger work. 
You will find them in city, town and country— 
in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. There are clerks who 
became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and 
Executives; carpenters who became Architects and Con- 
tractors; mechanics who became Engineers and Electrical 
Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing to splendid 
responsible positions. 

More than two million men and women in the last 28 years 
have advanced themselves in position and salary through 
1.C.S. help. Over 100,000 are studying right now. You 
can join them and get in line for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to choose 
your career from this list and mark and mail this coupon 
bere and now. 


— = ae ee EE Ge TEAR OUT HERE Se see eee cee oe oo 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3033B, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 

or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINFEFR 
Electric Lighting and Railwave 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Enginee: 
Telephone Work 
MEROUANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OLVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 

) PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 





Navigation 


Name. 


Present 
Occupation_ 


Street 
and No, —— 
City__ 


ering 


ans Ww 


_] SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 

F) Railroad Trainman 

[JILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 

CI BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 

_. Stenographer and Typist 

[J Cert. Public Accountant 

TRAFFIC MANAGER 

)Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 

|) Teacher 

= Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

OCIVIL SERVICE 

_jRailway Mail Clerk 

AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


J AGRICULTURE §{) French 





Aato Repairing ls Spanish 


() Poultry Raising §"_) Italian 


advertisements 
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sate ae aess0 a Men: a Wen A Wonderfal book which should be rai 


esha ite of eeL by everyone, especially those who want ty 


Come tothe Sweenc 

Come tothe Sweency capitalize their undeveloped writing talent, 
On expert. oh tae _ Adrian Johnson, author of hundreds of photop) 
Do the work yourself, including a score of sensational suc ses, has w 
that’s the secret of the “mm M a book called “A Fascinating Career” which t 


SWEENEY SYSTEM ah ate r repeated failures, he discovered that 
riting was not a mysterious art at all, 
of practical training by which 5,000 “™* ms fo on simple rules, which the person of. ¢ 
soldiers were trained for U. S. Gove ligence can quickly master and app 


ernment and over 20,000 expert Pa 

mee mn R...... a few weeks; no previous Endorsed by Producers, Directors and Stars 
Write today for illustrated free catalog = It tells how hundreds, who, like yourself, bad » 

FREE showing hundreds of pictures men previous experience in writing, have coined they 

working in new Million Dollar Frade School. Imaginations and Inventive genius into dollars, s 

their ideas, plots, or put them into Scenarios fp 


LEARN A TRADE which they draw handsome royalti 
This valuable book is absolutely free to every sincer 
aspirant for photoplay honors 
Get it today. Send no Money. Y« for the as 
Mat Sorat abe It tells why so many litera p is failed 
S$ CITY, 4 “Unknowns” are continually jumping into n 
It explains the secrets of getting plays 1 
producers, criticized by experts, and how our 
Dep't may help you market them n avail 
will set your imagination working, rt you ap 
plots, stories and plays, and stir up talents you 


This Interesting Free Book dreamed you possessed 


shows how you can become a skilled we tells how * obtain model Beet 
player of piano or organ in your own home, plays for perusal, study and as pa 
at one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Quinn’s stories, Write immediately, request 
famousWritten Method 18 endorsed by leading musicians andheads of of Cash Prize Scenario Contest, just 
viate Conserv Bear te s. Successful?) years. Playchords at onceandc: : 260 Wi 
. est Cth 
ete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet encvtoun- | Adrian Johnson Photoplay System, Inc. , Div. 2, *Rewvor 
Sarets nd. Fully henteated: Fo r beginners or teac here. old or young | 
tree.Diploma granted. Write today for 64-vage free book,**How to Learr 
M. L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio AH, Social Union Bldg. » Boston, Mass. 


You Rive a Beautiful Face—But Your Nose? 


N this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wi 

to appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, whicl 
is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in gene: 
judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays 
“look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your welfare? Upon the impression you constantl 
make rests the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultin 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper ‘“‘TRADOS” (Model 24) corrects now 
shaped noses without operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleas 
and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night 











Write today for free booklet, which tells you how ‘to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1407 Ackerman Bldg., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 0 
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Farm Lands Wanted to Buy Coins, Stamps, etc. 
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GooDp HARDWOOD LAND ON CREDIT IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY w 
M initic Ra t fa teet with or witt 








Vaudeville 























Business Opportunities 








RAISE SILVER FOXES 
Easy t raise Easy te 








mention this magazine when answering advertisement 
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Send the Coupon and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 


Don’t send a penny. Upon your simple request we'll send you a genuine Lachnite gem mcunted in either of 


these solid gold rings on 10 days trial. 


These exquisite gems have the eternal fire of diamonds. 


Over 150,000 


people have accepted this offer and have found the way to own beautiful jewelry at a trifling cost. 


If You Can Tell It From a Diamond Send It Back 


the. ying comes make the first small deposit ($4.75) with the 
a 3, If you can tel ! from a diamo nd send it back 

“It o buy. me’ ely, bay the balance 
Th e to tal . yrice of either ring is only $18 


Send ‘Coupon No Money 


and address today, Use the coupon or a letter 
your finger size. To do this cut a strip of paver 
t the second joint of the finger on which you wish 
Sweet the ring 


on nDow—an nd neta penny in cash. 


Harold yr wa Co. Dept. 1705 34,N,.Michi 


an Ave. 
inois 





12_N. Michigan Avo. 
Chicago, Minois 


When it comes 


Harold Lachman Co., Dept. 1705 

Send me prepaid, Sauer ring on 10 days’ free trie!. 

I will deposit $4.75 with a Boatman. After ten daya I will either 
; month until the balance {es pa 

re turn the ring, you will refund my $4. "6 


e $ 
immediately. a enclose as finger size. 
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=,” Factory toRider 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 ona bicycle. RANe 


GER BICYCLES now comein 44 styles, colors 

andsizes. WE DELIVER FREE to you on ag. 
proval and 80 days’ trial and riding test. 

if desired, at a small 

Easy Payments if,ccsired, at a cmal! 

&pecial Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
a. Ee Gaal’ parts and supplies 
nalf usual prices in our Bi 

FREE Catalog. . wd 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or sundries 

until you get our ba if eas | new offers, low 

factory prices and liberal te 
YCLE “COMPANY 
Dept.lL4 Chicago 


price direct to you 
This $12 Officer Shoe 
Hand sewed. First Grade. vai 89 


The factory price—direct 
to youatonly . 
price of this hoe 
made yf the bi st wa- 


leather. 
wear. 





These shoes are built to be good for 
work and dress at the same time. 


U. S. RATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 





Suythees SOX 
Direct by Mail 


Thousands of careful buyers have pur- 
chased through our advertisements—and 
have saved money. You can doit, too. 
These prices are less than present 
wholesale quotations. 


Lisle Finish SOX 


Fine quality, medium weight, very serviceable, Cost 50c to Tie 
6 pair au swhere—our price affords a substantial saving of $2.25 
to $5.25 per doz. Colors, Sages natural, tan and black, Guar- 
anteed satisfactory in every v d only in dozens—colors 
and sizes mixed if desired. 


ay. Sol 
Gee price sold by the 
dozen only $3.26 per dozen, Rate per pair.... Only 3 { Cc 


BEST PURE SILK SO X 


THREAD SILK 
For $2. 95 


Guaranteed perfect. Offered now at 

this Gaiscmaly low figure of box of 3 Pair Only 
Very fine quality—close knit good weight. Better than 
that retail for $1.75 per pair. C solors—bis ack, white, champs 
navy, green, purple and gray— assorted colors if desired 
price. Limited number. Order NOW. 3 pair for only 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Sox are mailed prepaid, C.O. D. You have privilege of open- 
ing package and examining contents, before deciding to keep 
them. We guarantee to es ov re fund money if you return 
gox to us, unworn fcr any reas 


ORDER NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


Be sure to givesize and color. Please state Dept. 405. 


BACH BROS, °°°" Surnccc. Customers 


Referencens nee or or  eadetrect 


115th St and Michigan Ave., Dept.425, Chicago 








Westfield, Ma 


Please mention this magazine 


when 


answering advertisements 
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A Wife Too M 

Into the hotel lobby 
and a distinguished man. 
and gallant crowd know that around these heads 
there tlew stories of terror—of murder-—and trea- 
son. That on their entrance, half a dozen detec- 
tives sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Lecause of them the lights of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington blazed far into the night. 
With their fate was wound the tragedy of a 
broken marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation be- 
trayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of mys- 
tery that you will sit up nights trying to fathom. 
It is just one of the stories fashioned by that 
master of mystery 


walked a beautiful woman 
Little indeed did the gay 


is 


AR 
@he American Conan Doyle 


i He has taken science 
science that stands for this age—and allied it to the mystery and 


He is the detective genius of our age. 


romance of detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every 
bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. For nearly 
ten years, America has been watching his Craig Ken 
nedy—marvelling at the strange, new, startling things 
that detective hero would unfold. Such plots—such 
suspense—with real vivid people moving through the 


maelstrom of life! 
POE 


FREE values 


who send the coupon promptly, we will 
E a set of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 


When the police of New York failed to solve one 
of the most fearful murder mysteries of the time 
Edgar Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found the solu- 


in these volumes. 
: , France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
greatest writer that America has produced 
To them he is the great American classic. 
This is a wonderful combination Here are two 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific de- 
tective stories You can get the Reeve at a re- 
markably low price and the Poe FREE for a short 
time only 





Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B Reeve—in 12 
volumes, Also send me, absolutely FREE the set of Edgar Allan 
Poe, in 10 volumes he b 8 are not satisfactory will re 
turn both sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send $1 within five days and $2a month for 14 months. 


RBBB sa ce cone coe ccna csdes 166 2006 cbse ..censcee 


Oceupationcccss « coccccccescces 


Please m«¢ 


magazine 





when 








Send No Mo 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 

Examination Free, 

10 Months to Pay. 
Examine ring FIRST, 

then if you decide 

to keep it 

pay only 

$2.00. Buy- 

ing direct 

assures 

you the 

Rock Bot- 

tom Price. 

A perfectly cut blue- 

white Diamond in 

ladies’ solid gold set- 

ting at only $2.80 a 

month! 


Take Advantage of 
this amazing offer 
to-day. YOUR 
MONEY BACK 7¢f 
you are not satisfied. 
No Security—No red tape. 
A POSTAL BRINGS YOU THE GREATEST DIAMOND 
WATCH AND JEWELRY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
Whether you order this ring or not, let us send 
you this De Luxe Catalog FREE, containing 
descriptions of rings, watches, diamonds and 
other articles of jewelry. Everything sent on 
FREE EXAMINATION. Address Dept. 98K, 


ey 


Buy To-day 


10 Months 











"THE HOUSE OF QU 


l:W-SWEET INC 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Inside Movie Facts 


Members of THE PHOTOPLAY ASSOCIATES 
get expert answers to questions, honest advice on 
their ambitions by personal letter. Also the spicy 
monthly publication of the Associates “FILM 
TRUTH”, exposing movie frauds, giving inside studio 
news, and unbiased advance hints on_ picture. 
Associates are on the inside—they KNOW. They 
are the “‘wise ones.” Associates are able to give ther 
friends the latest gossip about players and information 
about pictures and picture-making. F our centsinstamps 
to cover postage will bring you full details. Addres 


THE PHOTOPLAY ASSOCIATES 
2255 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 


— 


Don’t Wear a Tras 


BROOKS" APPLIANE 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonde 
new discovery that re 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. Noob 
noxious springs or pads 
Has automatic Al 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken pit 
ether as you wou" 
on ey limb. No salves 
No lies. Durable, cheap 
Sent on trial to prove & 
Protected by U. 5. 

ents. Cat 
ure blar 
name and 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212C State St., Mersball, Mia 
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Stop Usin Using a Truss | 


Yes, stop it, yov inow 
by your own experience 
it is only a make-shift, 
a false prop against a 
collapsing wall, and that 
it is undermining your 
health. Why, then, con- 
tinue to wear it? Here 
is a better way, which 
means that tiresome, 
Flagg trusses can be 
rown away forever, 
ead it’s all because 
Stuart's PLAPAO-PADS 
are different, being 
medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to prevent slip- 
ping and to afford an 
arrangement to hold the 
parts securely in place. 
NO STRAPS, 
BUCKLES OR 
SPRINGS 
ATTACHED, 
cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe or 
press against the 
pubic bone, 
Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 
the home, and report most obstinate cases cured—no 
delay from work, Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inox- 
pensive. Process of recovery is natural, so afterwards 
no use fortrusses. Aw arde a pate Medal International 
Exposition, Rome; Grand Pri >aris. W. fu us today to 
prove it by sending TRIAL p UAPAO, F EE. Address, 
Plapao Laboratories, Block 27, St. Louis, Mo. 











Basch Book 
of Money Saving Bargains in 


DIAMONDS 


t 
, in spite of rising prices, 


carat at $7 Free examination. Money back guarantee 
je Set this tab what Basch offe ora before you buy a diamond. Big bare 
gains in jewe nd watches, too. A postal brings it freee Write today. 


h & bh & Co. Sate TH50 State and aoeat Oates t oh Chicago, EL 





a School of Cartooning 


SCHOFIELD BLOG., CLEVELAND OLS 


POCKET EDITIONS | 


: USEFUL st BJECTS 15c. EACH 
. “4 oo ntiet! Letter Writer; Sheldon’s 
lh iquett Health C _— re National 
ne Tel Th e Key to 
With the a elorn; Frank 
il Development 
eet & Smith c orporation, Publishers 
‘9-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


PARKER’S 
_HAIR BALSAM 
andruff-StopsHairFallingg 

"Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 





he Vks. Patchoru Re 


aD 
HINDERCORNS Removes + Corns, Cal- 


i Pain, enstires ¢ rt to the 
1 mail ry Drug- 
icas Works, P ate hogue, N. 





feet, makes . 
Sista, Hiscox Ch, 


mention this magazine 


wher 





Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success an 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us rr name and address 
and mark with an “‘X”’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, ““Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 
ie annie tees dame nm COUDON cae ces cmie ame att 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, 
etc. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, 
Executive Positions. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 


Sales and 


Cee: 

Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 

Reading, Reference and Consultation Service for 
Susiness Men. 

Mie JCTION EFFICIENCY: 
Production Managers, Depz artm< nt He 
thosede siringtraininginthe4 48factorsofe 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
Training for positions as Correspondents, Mail 
Sales Directors, and all executive letter-writing 
positions. 

BANKING AND FINANCE: 

Training for executive positions in Banks 

Financial Institutions. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH: 

Training for Business Correspondents and Copy 
riters. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 

Training for positions as Foreign Corres 

with Spanish-spx aking ¢ countries 

EXPERT BOOKKEEPIN 

Training for position of Head Bookkeeper 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Training in the art of forceful, effecti 

Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Le 

ot Clubmen, ete: 

P. A. COACHING gs 
COUNTANTS: Prepare 
Institute Examinations. 

. ° . ° 

LaSalle Extension University 

The Largest Business cht pagan Institution 


in the Wor 
Dept. 565-K 


Training for 
and all 
ieney, 


and 


pondent 


peech for 


aders, Poli- 


bg AICED AC 
State Be AnG 


Chicago, Hlinois 


{ Address] 
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53657 ONE DAY 


Tra Shook of Flint Did 


That amount of business in one day 


making and selling popcorn Crispettes with this 
machine. Profits $269.00.. Mullen of East Liberty 
bought two outfits recently. Feb 2 said ready for third. im a 
Bert. Ala., wrote Jan. 23, 1920 “Onlything I ever boughtequalled | 
advertisement.” J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote Feb. 2, 1920, | 
“Inclosed find money order to pay all my notes. Getting 
slong fine. Crispette business all you claim and then some.” 
John W.Culp,So. Carolina, writes, “Everything 

is going lovely—business is growing by leaps 

and bounds. The business section of this 

town covers twoblocks. Crispette wrappers 

lying everywhere.” It’s a good 7 

old world after all. Keilog $700 

ahead end of second week. Mexi- 

ner, Baltimore, $250 in 

one day. Perrin, $380 

in one day. Baker, 3,000 

packages one day. 


Start You in Business 


Little capital, no experience, Teach you secret formula 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The demand for crispettes is enormous. A delicious - 
fection made without sugar. Writeme. Get facts pty 
honorable business which will make you independent. You 
can start right in yourowntown. Business will grow. You 
won’t be scrambling and crowding for a job. You will have 
made your own place. 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 


For full particulars send post card f 
i ios,” Ee Ek ae Pp or book shown below, 


W. Z. LONG COMPANY 
1493 High St., Springfield, O. 


: 
158-inch 
Spring 
Suspen- 
sion 
Pass. Touring 
20, 4-cyl., 37 H. P, BUSH Car—Tim- 
2-Unit Ste. & Lte.—Full Floating 
A bile Offer in i 
s nts. Money-back guarantee. oreo 
Address J. H. Bush, President, Dept. 
MOTOR CO., temple, Chicago, einols 





best 


tc - ~ 
.«’ ROYAL CATALOG 
{.  osts you on values, prices, discounts 
and the way to cut out middlemen’s profits. 
Learn how to get a high class article at a mod- 
erate price. The Royal Catalog is filled with infor- 
mation about high grade Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry, and tells 
how to buy on charge account, —&@ 
paying monthly or weekly, as you 
like. Liberty Bonds Accepted. Ask 


‘ ‘ for Edition 116. It is Free! A 
TRO'YAL DIAMOND WATCH 
| Sie > 8 ae £2) 0) 


35 MAIDEN LANE ~ 


Please mention this magazine 


ee: F ‘Lea 
INS 
IS sie Crrnan ; 


=f 


DY great barg 
ds. Through o 
pay money loaned, we 
8 to the public 60 low 
ler can match them at 49 
>. Write for great free 


Write at Once for Gre 
Diamond Loa 


| ofacentury. See for yourself how much 
us. Write today. 

Send your name only for the latest 
bargaine in diamonds. Fresh from the 
But oniy afew. Write in now before you 


L. Goldman’s Sons, Goldman Bldg., De 


| 
| 


for more than 
cheaper you can by 
in bolletin. Ls 

Great values just: 
too late. Haye 


00 
pt. 1405 Kanus(i 


D0 YOU LIKE TO 0 


Cartoonists are well pag 
We will not e you any gral 
you answer t ad ’ 
make you rict 
anxious to « 
successful cartoon 


| barea 
| press 


dull 





< 


ic. in sinters 
sample les p 
THE W.L. EVANS SCH 

835 Leader Building, Cleve 


WARNING! 

‘ 

Men and women. Your eyes are wide 

acoustant strain. Artifical light—dui- 

reading—motoring and the movies ands 

thousand and one other causes make your 
eves heavy, dull and Jistless 


BEAUTIFUL EYES 


Is a scientific, harmless preparation that shoul 
the dressing table of every) man and woman. 
brighten and refresh the most tired and im 
eyes, bringing back the sparkle and fascinati@ 
bright, healthy eyes alone possess 


5 


Give Your Eyes a Chance to Be Beati 
e clear and bea 
11.” But vey 
eir eyes the att 
any other reas 
glasses. Give 
t.” An abe 
n made pup 


Nature intended your eyes to | 
They are the “windows of t! 
people are wise enough to give t 
they demand. That, more tha 
vhy 20,000,000 Americans 
eyes a chance by using “Eyebrig! 
harmless and scientific prepa 
for tired and irritated eyes. 


Send for Trial Bottle 

Send $1.00 for a large bott f “‘Eyebright 
it five days. At the end of tl 7 
eyes have been magically ref: 
They will look better and tt 
they do not we want you te 

f the bottle and we will che 
refund your money. This is « 
must be satisfied. 


LA ROSE COMPANY 
Room 404, 225 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


e you wii ts 
hed and bright 
ill feel bet 
hack the res 


y and imme 





ruarantee We 
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They work 


naturally _ 
and form|™2,"%*| 


and form 


no habit | noha 











They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 


eae 











They work | 
naturally | 
and form | 
no habit r= 


At the $000 | 
Stores only | 


for | 
| 24 for 756 | 


| 6Ofor 50° | 
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Just send me your name and I will 
prove to you that I can make youa 
Star Salesman, that I can train you, 
as I have trained thousands of others, 
to get into this big-pay class where ife; 
men are earning $2,500 to $10,000a 
year and more. Write me today. 


No matter what work you are now doing, whether you are eigh‘cen or fif'y, 
whether you ever sold an article in your life, I can teach you the secrets thct how 
brought success and financial independence to th of men just like yourself, 


Vi men who are struggling along in small-pay jobs, hoping and striving for succem, 1 





wish you could be here with me for just a few moments, could show you how hu 
dreds, yes thousands, of former bookkeepers, clerks, mechanics—men from e\ 
life and of almost every age—have stepped to big-paying positions and sp i 
in the selling end of business. hey simply wrote to me and asked for the same free pn 
want togive you. They followed my advice and today are leading happy, prosperous lire 
earning $2,500 to $10,000 a yearand more. Many drive their own cara, own their own hone 
—have plenty of money—travel about seeing the country and making hosts of inflventie 
friends. They have iearned the secrets of successful selling. They are Star Salema 
Here’s Charles H. Shoemaker of Centralia, Wash., a 17 year old boy who learned thee 
amazing selling secrets, left his job on a ranch which paid him $35 to $50 a month, tooks 
selling job and in less than six months was eurning $100 a week. 
Geo. W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, had never earned more than $60 4 a> 
month and in his Own words “had never sold a dime’s worth of goods” in his 
yet after becOming a member of the National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, he quickly earned as high as $524 in two weeks, 
P. T. Balsbangh of Enola, Pa., who was a fireman on the Pennsy! ia 
Railroad, took te N.S. T. A. System and in a short time had jumped into 








I could tell you about countless other instances of striking success. 


the $10,000 a year class, 
But that is not necessary. Let me prove to y: 


entirely free of charge—that I can make you a Star Salesman and help yow to big success in this fascinating prof« 


An Amazingly Easy Way to 


The way to get into this wonderful calling 
and on the way to a magnificent salary is 
almost unbelievably simple. You don’t have 
to give up your present job or take an hour's 
time from it. The National Salesmen’s Train- 


Become a Star Salesman 





Partial Summary of 

T. A. System 

Opportanities in Salesmanship 

Fund als of Sal hi 

Personality and How to Develop It 

The Wholesale Salesman 

The Specialty Salesman 

The Retail Salesman 

Direct-By-Mall Selling 

The Art of Advertising 

Memory Training 

Preparation and Use of Samples 

Overcoming Competition 

Analyzing the Territory 

Building Up the Territory 

Use of Words in Expression 

Elements of Correet English 

Use of Logical Argument and 
Suggestion 

Useful Points in Judging 
Customers 

Approach for Interested 
Attention 

Answering Objections for Decision 

Closing to Get Favorable Action 

Self-Cheeking Your Salesmanship 

Reaching Your Final Goal— 
Success 














ing Association, formed and managed by Sales. 
men and Sales Managers of proven ability, will teach you the secrets of successful 
selling in your spare time at home. You can get an inside grasp of the organized 
and simplified knowledge and experience of the country’s best salesmen. There 
are certain proven ways of doing and saying things in selling that get results. 
Once you know these principles you are ready to sell anything. The whole wide 
world is your tield and countless firms will bid high for your services. 


. Our Free Employment Service will hel; 
A Job is Ready as select and secure a good paying selling ; 
Soon a Y Q li tion just as soon as you are ready to take it 
s ou ua i You don’t have to wait until you've finished 
the training—you can earn as you learn. There are opportunities everywhere, and 
we keep in close touch with the leading manufacturers and wholesalers throu; 


the country. They know what N. S. T. A. men can do and that is why w 
swamped with requests for Salesmen. Why don’t you qualify for one of these big 


How to Prove These Statements / . oan 
at M E You don’t have to take my National Salesmen’s Training -_ 
y xpense word for all this. Just let me Dept. 4-D, Chicago, lll., U. 5 

send you Free Proof of every statement I have made. Sim- With no obligation 
ply sign and mail the coupon below t will bring you / “The Knight of the ( 

‘A Knight of the Grip,” a fascinating book on Sales- bout the N. S.T. A 
manship and particulars of our Free Employment Service. Pas Also a list 

You will see the actual letters of men who without previous / penings for saleame 

through the N.S. T. A. 

Don’t del luable inf ior ne 

on't delay getting this valuable informa J - 
asking The mailing of the ¢ seen mai nee MOMBrecveccsscescccsceccces 

life. ¥ 


. e the w 
trend of your li ou have every r » and nothing 
to lose. So mail the c r / 


} t § 


experience have made enviable success 
System of Salesmanship Training 


Street.... 
National Salesmen’s Training Association / — 
Dept. 4-D, Chicago, Uls., U.S. A. sigs 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





mention this 


Magazine 


As sure as you 
are a foot high 


you will like this 
Camel Turkish and 
Domestic blend! 


OU will prefer Camels smooth, 

delightful blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos to 
either kind smoked straight! It gives 
you an entirely new idea of cigarette 
enjoyment. 

Camels never tire your taste no 
matter how liberally you smoke. 
They are always appetizing — and 
satisfying, because they have a desir- 
able, mellow body. 

Camels leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty after taste nor unpleasant 
cigaretty odor. In fact, every angle 
you get on Camels is so different 
from any other cigarette that you will 
be won as you were never won before! 

That’s why we say frankly — com- 
pare Camels with any cigarette in the 
world at any price! We know the 
answer! 


when answering advertisements 
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EVEREADY =~ 
CONTEST- 
_$10,000 © 


$3,000 for 12 Words 


HEN Sir A. Conan Doyle was paid a dollar 

a word he set a record in the history of 
writing. You may earn $250 a word in the great 
international Eveready Contest beginning June 1 
and ending August 1, 1920! 


For, beginning May Ist, dealers everywhere 
throughout the U. S. and Canada will display a 
remarkable picture in their windows. Study the 
picture and send in your answer to the question, 
**What does the letter say ?”’ using twelve words 
or less. 


For the best answer that conforms to the Con- 
test Rules, to be judged by the Art Editors of LIFE, 
three thousand dollars in cash will be paid. 
For the hundred and three next best answers will 
be paid prizes ranging from $1,000 down to $10. 


Anyone may enter. There is no cost or obligation 
ofany sort. Contest Rules and special Contest Blanks 
free, at any of the fifty thousand stores showing the 
picture. If two or more contestants submit the same 
identical wording selected by the judges for the award- 
ing of any prize, the full amount of that prize will be 
paid to each. 


The quickest way to find a store showing the Eveready 
Daylo Contest Picture is to look for the window sign 
reproduced at the right. Full particulars may be 
obtained from these dealers. 


List of Prizes 


1 First Prize ..... $3000 
1 Second Prize ... 1000 
3 prizes, each... 500 
4 prizes, each.... 250 
5 prizes, each... 
10 prizes, each .... 





10 prizes, each.... 
20 prizes, each... 
50 prizes, each.. 
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Don’t go on spending that good money you could be 
saving by riding a Columbia. 


Ride a Bicycle . oe 
ated Don’t go on wasting that good time in delayed trolley 


schedules you could be saving by riding a Columbia. 


Don’t go on crowding yourself into stuffy cars when you 
can build health and strength and ride wherever you 
want to ride—in solid comfort—on a Columbia. 


See the Columbia at your dealer’s. Get a close-up of its 
trim design, its light but rugged build, its ease of 
operation, its equipment detail, its enduring finish, 
its thoroughness of construction. 


For every member of your family there is a model just 
right. The prices are as moderate as a strictly 
high-grade bicycle can be sold for. 


The 1920 Columbia Catalog pictures and describes 
all models. Send for it and see your dealer today. 


‘> eZ cr 
Lie > a 
i Vi) WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
44 Lozier Ave., Westfield, Mass. 





The Evolution of the ‘Comfort Smile’’ 


.... It invariably starts with Colgate’s! 


From first stroke of the brush to last stroke 
of the razor, the Colgate shave is comfortable, 
no matter which you use—Stick, Powder 
or Cream. 


No wonder the Colgate Smile is a Comfort 
Smile, for a Colgate shave is a cool one. No 
matter how tough the beard, the face is left 
soothed and refreshed. 


Nor is there any need to rub the lather 
in with the fingers—rubbing-in only adds 
“mussiness’ to what might be a genuine 
pleasure. 


Lather with Colgate’s—then Shave with Comfort 


With the Stick. After wetting the face pass the stick 
over the cheeks from ear to ear and back again, then 
under the chin; once across the upper lip. This gives 
soap enough for any but the heaviest beard. Work 
up the softening lather on the face with the wet 
brush—using hot or cold water. 


With the Powder. First, wet the face with the brush. 
Separate the bristles slightly with the thumb and 
sprinkle about one-third of a thimble full of powder 
on the brush; you soon learn the exact amount you 
need. The lather is quickly worked up with hot or 
cold water—on the face. 


With the Cream. If you prefer to apply the cream 

to the face’always wet the face first. If you squeeze 

the cream on the wet brush, wet the face first. The 

plentiful fragrant lather is then worked up on the face 

with the brush—using’ hot or cold water according 

to preference. A trial size of 

: or « 

COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton St., NEW YORK ~ Fy in 


Dept. C 


The name ‘‘Colgate’’ on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to *‘Sterling’’ on Silver 











